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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


By Carleton W. Washburne 
Winnetka, Illinois 


The widespread use of intelligence tests and achievement tests 
during the past few years has made every educator realize force- 
fully that children vary greatly as individuals and that any one 
school grade contains children of an astonishingly wide variety of 
capacity and achievement. 

It has become palpably absurd to expect to achieve uniform re- 
sults from uniform assignments, made to a class of widely differing 
individuals. Throughout the educational world there has therefore 
awakened a desire to find some way of adapting schools to the differ- 
ing individuals who attend them. This desire has resulted in a vari- 
ety of experiments. 

These experiments may be classified under two general heads: 
there are those which seek to retain the present classroom organiza- 
tion with its comparatively uniform pace and annual promotions, 
and there are those which break away more or less completely from 
the traditional type of organization. 

Among the former there are two types. The first type seeks to 
provide for atypical children by special coaching of the slower ones 
or plus assignments for the brighter ones, or a combination of these 
two. The second type attempts to subdivide each grade into ability 
groups as nearly homogeneous as possible — a bright group, an aver- 
age group, and a slow group. These groups receive instruction which 
is supposed to be appropriate to the typical child of the group. The 
bright group may progress more rapidly than the others in some 
systems, or in other systems may simply have a richer curriculum 
or higher standards. Such ability-grouping is one of the most wide- 
spread forms of attempting to adapt schools to individual 
differences. 

The second general class of experiments substitutes individual 
subject promotions for class promotions. Each child, within certain 
limits, moves forward at his own rate in the mastery of the common 
essentials of each subject. Special techniques have been developed to 
make this possible under public school conditions. Schools which 



have this highly individualized work, however, usually confine it to 
the common essentials — ^those knowledges and skills which are going 
to be used by practically every one: reading, writing, the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, spelling, the formal side of language (punc- 
tuation, capitalization, etc.)> and perhaps the factual side of history 
and geography. Having individualized such subjects, these schools 
usually provide many opportunities for group and creative activi- 
ties — for projects in which many children can engage co-opera- 
tively, for discussions, dramatizations, self-governing assemblies, 
etc. These socialized activities are not usually made a means to the 
end of mastering the common essentials, but are rather a means to 
developing the child’s initiative, originality, and co-operativeness. 

It has been schools of the latter class which have contributed 
most of the experimental data bearing upon the effects of individual 
work. Statistical studies yielding significant results have been car- 
ried out in the San Francisco State Teachers’ College, in Los An- 
geles, in Detroit, in Winnetka, and to some extent in the Marlbor- 
ough School in London. These experiments have contributed suffi- 
cient data to justify at least tentative acceptance of the following 
conclusions : 

1 — Ability grouping is only a half-way step and does not fully 
solve the problem of adjusting schools to individual differences. 

2 — Individual work does save time, especially for the brighter 
children and those children who would normally be repeaters. 

3. — In Winnetka, at least, individual work results in devoting an 
unusually large amount of time to group and creative activities. 

4 — The tendency of individual instruction does not seem to be so 
much toward getting children through school at an early age, as 
toward the using of saved time for broader and deeper education. 

6 — Individual promotions appear definitely to decrease retarda- 
tion and corresponding over-ageness. 

6— — Individual work increases efficiency in the tool subjects. 

7 — ^There is no evidence that individual work costs more than 
class work. The meager data available tend to indicate that it does 
not affect costs one way or the other. 

8 — Individual work does not appear to place an undue burden 
upon the teacher. 



9 — Individual work in the elementary schools does not result in 
inability to do class work eflSciently in high school. 

There are a number of serious problems involved in any attempt 
to place schools on an individualized basis. Perhaps the most serious 
of these is the securing of suitable textbook materials. Another is 
the proper training of teachers. 

The technique of individual instruction itself is still far too new 
to be definitely established. Questions arise as to size of classes, pro- 
grams, the extent to which children should be allowed to enter high 
school or college at a younger age than is now customary, the ques- 
tion as to the basis on which class groups should be organized, the 
question of supervision, and above all the relationship that should 
exist between the individual work in common essentials and group 
and creative activities. 

A tentative, yet practicable program of individualization, how- 
ever, is presented in Section V of this Yearbook, The essence of this 
program may be very briefly stated : 

1 — ^The curriculum is to be outlined in terms of the common essen- 
tials on the one hand, and group and creative activities on the other. 

2 — The common essentials are to be subdivided into specific meas- 
urable units of achievement. 

3 — Complete diagnostic tests are to be prepared to cover each of 
these units of achievement. 

4 — Self-instructive and self-corrective practice materials are to 
be prepared to enable children to get ready for the tests individually 
or to repair deficiencies shown by the tests. These materials will 
probably ultimately result in a new type of textbook. Temporarily 
they may be merely assignment sheets accompanying, supplement- 
ing, and clarifying the ordinary text. 

6 — A simple record system is to be incorporated by means of 
which each child’s progress may be noted. 

6 — Provision is to be made for individual subject promotions, not 
necessarily involving change of room, but merely continuance from 
the completed unit in any subject to the next unit in that subject 

7 — Ample provision is to be made (about half the morning 
and half the afternoon) for a wide variety of group and creative 
activities. 



It is felt by some that individual instruction is not the only al- 
ternative to the traditional class lock-step system. Some people, for 
example, feel that the project method, wherein each child contrib- 
utes his particular part to a group project, possesses suflScient flexi- 
bility to make the necessary adaptation to individual differences. 
Unfortunately, statistical data and controlled experiments in support 
of this contention are lacking. 

The issue between those who favor the project method and those 
who favor individual instruction is in certain respects a minor one. 
Both groups believe that every child should master the essentials. 
Both groups believe that the amount of practice and time that is 
sufficient for one child may be insufficient for another. Both believe 
that there should be much opportunity for socialized and co-opera- 
tive endeavor and for self-expression. The fundamental question at 
issue is whether projects shall be used as a means of teaching the 
common essentials, or whether these common essentials shall be 
independent, though motivated and applied in projects — a difference 
which is somewhat academic, and concerning which neither side has 
any statistical proof of its superiority. 

The line of demarcation between those who would individualize 
schools completely, and those who would use ability grouping or 
systems of coaching laggard and enriching the education of the 
brighter children, is also clear, but not of grave consequence. 
Most people who advocate ability grouping, if they are thought- 
ful and are familiar with the wide differences that exist among 
individuals, recognize that ability grouping is but a step toward 
individualization — a step which makes individual instruction easier 
both to initiate and to incorporate. To stop at ability groupings 
would be to fail to solve many of the problems involved in the 
differences that exist among children. Yet ability grouping is one 
of the best first steps toward individual instruction. 

As to coaching of laggards and enriching the curriculum of bright 
children, these, too, become simply preliminaries — and helpful pre- 
liminaries — ^to complete individual instruction. Almost every child 
is at some time in some subject either a laggard or above average 
in his rate of progress. Methods which arc now only applied to the 
extreme cases will naturally in time be applied to the less aggra- 
vated cases. 


xiii 



The diversity of the experiments is after all rather an encourage 
ing sign. Out of the accumulated experiences and the heated dis- 
cussions of the advocates of various forms of individual work will 
come clearer light and better technique. This will enable schools 
truly to adapt themselves to the wide differences that exist among 
individuals and at the same time to encourage socialized activity 
and a co-operative spirit 

Complete individual instruction means developing the individual 
on his social side fully as much as it means developing his initiative 
and his originality, and fully as much as it means giving him an 
opportunity to master at his own natural rate each element in the 
common essentials. 



SECTION I * 

FACTORS CAUSING MALADJUSTMENT OF SCHOOLS TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


This Section of the Yearbook attempts to set forth the basic 
reasons for individual instruction. Dr. Sutherland, through his 
extensive experience first as a 'regular' psychologist and later as 
school psychologist for the public schools of Los Angeles, delves 
into the various factors causing maladjustment of the present 
lock-step system of schools to the differences existing among 
individual children. 


By A. A. Sutherland 
Los Angeles, California 


A. Individual Differences Among Children 
1. Fundamental Differences 

The progress of our day in the science of education is nowhere 
more evident than in the field of individual differences. Here is 
clear recognition of the fact that it is the individual child who is 
to become the citizen, the leader, or the criminal, the public charge; 
and that both the material and spiritual values of the age will 
depend in large measure upon the habits and attitudes set up in 
the schools on the part of each individual child. 

But public education is not keeping pace with the proved out- 
comes of research in this field. Mass methods are still in use, 
although they have been shown to be not only unintelligent, because 
impossible of specific direction, but actually brutalizing in their 
effect upon both pupil and teacher. For when pupils are at work at 
a level too high for their intelligence, the effect is brutalizing; 
when they are at work at a level too low for their intelligence, the 
effect is again brutalizing; and when teachers in large numbers 
reach a state of violent outburst over iniquities of organization 
which prevent them from doing their best work; or fall into a 
passive routine attitude of hopeless fatuity, still the effect is 
brutalizing. 
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This is not to say that the schools are no better than they were 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, but to say that, although they do 
constantly improve under criticism, there is yet need for criticism 
more specifically directed. If, in addition to pointing out just what 
is wrong, and why it is wrong, the critic can point to his own 
successful efforts to improve the situation, his criticism, of course, 
gains in force and value. Radical improvement, however, is impos- 
sible without recognition of individual differences. Such recognition 
necessitates changes in administrative organization and procedure, 
not merely to keep up with the known facts about the needs of 
children under training for effective citizenship, but even more to 
make possible craftsmanship and professional ideals. 

We are slowly emerging from the ‘patent medicine’ age in educa- 
tion during which, without attempting to discover the exact nature 
of a given difficulty, we prescribed one single remedy, by topic and 
page, to cure all ills. Dr. Bobbitt’s statement^ of certain types of 
training which the teachers of the future will require, opens the 
way to more scientific diagnosis and treatment. 

This concept of • Individual Differences has come to include two 
rather distinct subjects of inquiry that are overlapping at present 
and therefore confused. One field compares children en masse in 
order to establish norms and standards of investigatory procedure. 
It deals with intelligence tests, subject matter tests, methods of 
averaging indices, etc. It is founded on the hypothesis that the 
children now in school are placed as they should be, and are making, 
on the average, progress according to their abilities. Kelley^ ex- 
plains that “there are three factors which make for overlapping: 
(1) unreliability of tests, (2) unimportance of the function tested, 
(3) failure of proper classification.” He adds the warning “and 
only insofar as the first two are known to be the causes [of over- 
lapping] can improper classication be established.” 

There is, however, another source of information and type of 
evidence which does not fall within the province of the statistician. 
It is familiar to the research man in a city school system and is 
known as “weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” This occurs 


1 Franklin Bobbitt. “Discovering and formulating objectives of teacher- 
training institutions.” J, of Educ. Research, 8: 1924, p. 187. 

2 T. L. Kelley. “The measurement of overlapping.” Jour, of Edue, 
Psych. 10: 1919, p. 229. 
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when the order comes from above to give forty children to each 
teacher. Forty children must then be found, and they are found, 
and distributed with little or no regard for individual differences. 
Tests standardized on such distributions are, of course, of little or 
no value in the study of individual differences. 

The other field of inquiry, although often confused with the fore- 
going, is in reality quite different. It concerns itself with the child 
as an individual, with his conditioned reflexes, and the entire range 
of his abilities and disabilties. It issues in the psychograph, which 
shows the abilities present in larger and smaller amounts, and the 
general average of ability of that particular child. His learning 
methods and the conditions under which he can learn most rapidly 
are a part of such studies. Qualitative studies of the onset and 
course of development of the abilities in infancy and early childhood 
also belong to this field of inquiry. 

Both these groups of workers can and do make important contri- 
butions to the. growing science of education. One group inevitably 
offers inspiration to the other, and each sets problems for the 
other. At the present time, for example, there is no lack of objection 
from workers in the psychographic field to the wholesale generaliza- 
tions of the statistical group. Thus Fernberger^ has said: “Mental 
tetfcs are so variable within a homogeneous group that differences 
between two groups do not have statistical significance. Less weight 
should be given to final scores. The test is a standardized means of 
having the subject do something so that the trained observer may 
note his behavior.”^ 

H. T. Manuel also warns that large group methods cannot be 
applied to small groups or individuals. “Education,” he says, “can 
never be accomplished en masse, or on the average. It is a personal, 
individual process. We must be careful not to confuse instruments 
and methods of scientific research with the instruments and methods 
of the art of teaching.” 

Heredity is recognized by other workers as the most important 


8S. W. Fernberger. “Statistical and non-statistical interpretation of 
results.” Psych, Clinic, 14: 1922, p. 68. 

< See also H. T. Manuel. “On a certain statistical danger.” Ed, Adm, 
and Superv,, 9: 1923, p. 466; and Lightner Witmer. “Intelligence a defini- 
tion.” Psych. Clinic. 14; 1922, p. 66; and “The analytical diagnosis,” 
ibid., p. 129. 
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factor in the differences noted. Thus Thorndike,^ summarizing the 
literature in 1913, says : ‘‘The wide range of achievements of pupils 
of roughly the same school training suggests that differences bom 
in them play a large part in determining the differences eventually 
found in them.” Karl Pearson® takes the same view of it: “General 
intelligence and a variety of psychical characters seem unchanged 
throughout the whole range of school life. It is therefore not possi- 
ble for the teacher to change them.*" 

Still, the nature of the general intelligence discussed by these 
writers is vaguely defined. McCall is quoted by Mrs. Hollingworth'^ 
as follows: “There is an objectively and practically measurable 
something which constitutes the core of most aptitudes. It is ovfr- 
laid with various incidental abilities, and furthered or retarded by 
emotional and physical characteristics of the individual. This some- 
thing is general intelligence.” British and American psychologists 
have attempted definitions of intelligence and are generally agreed 
that it is somehow concerned with ability to learn. 

It is now held that this general intelligence, this vague something, 
is inherited, but not as a unit, since the “all or none” principle does 
not seem to be followed in the inheritance. This general factor 
seems not to be improvable, according to data gathered with present 
methods and standardized upon overlapping school grades. The 
question of the final criterion is an important one. The suggestion 
that “improvability” be the criterion has been made, and seems 
likely to be fruitful.® The recognition of a “fringe” is still 
legitimate. 

The inheritance of special abilities and disabilities would seem 
logically to fall in line with the discussions of inheritance of general 
intelligence. Yet more open-mindedness is apparent in the discus- 
sions. Here, again, the differences of point of view regarding the 
nature of general intelligence confuse the issue. It is difficult to 
distinguish the special ability in the point of view of Thorndike.® 

® E. L. Thorndike. Educational Psychology. 3 : p. 149. 

® Karl Pearson. Studies in National Deterioration. IV. 

7 Leta S. Hollingworth. Special Abilities and Disabilities, p. 33. 

® A. T. Poffenberger : “The influence of the improvement in one simple 
mental process upon other related processes.” Jour, of Educ. Psych. 
6: 1915, p. 459. Also E. L. Thorndike. “Variability in repetitions of the 
same task.” Jour, of Exp. Psych. 6: 1923, p. 161. 

® E. L. Thorndike. “The reliability and significance of tests of intelli- 
gence.” Jour, of Educ. Psych. 11: 1920, p. 284. 
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''Intelligence then is not one thing but many. Ihtelligence measured 
by one kind of instrument then seems, to be something very different 
from intelligence measured by the other.” Numerous studies of the 
inheritance of special abilities have been made but, because of this 
confusion, are difficult of interpretation. Arithmetical ability, excell- 
ing ability, musical talent, etc., have received attention. 

Child studies during the earlier years of life indicate how the 
^^riginal nature is modified by experience and environment. Watson 
was able to change instinctive fears after a short time. During the 
earlier years, when the nervous system is most plastic, there appears 
to be greater possibility of modification. The pre-school child is 
rapidly coming into his own. Throughout, the view is held that 
children do not differ in respect to the presence of the ability. All 
;hildren (at least those over 70 I.Q.) possess each of the abilities 
in amounts sufficient for satisfactory performance and progress, 
but the amount of the ability possessed at the time of test differs 
from child to child. 

Children at the time of test may be thought of as having climbed 
by various amounts along the rise of a learning curve. The test 
result, so far as it is accurate, indicates the stage the development 
has now reached. The ability to learn is present in every normal 
child, by definition. A consideration of opportunities for learning, 
as a possible cause of the individual differences, is then in order. 
These opportunities are present to all, in the sense that a river 
presents an opportunity to swim. But the exhilaration and joy, the 
increase in confidence and power, are present in varying amounts. 
Only to the swimmer who takes full advantage of the situation is it 
a real and present opportunity. If there is no competition, if each 
one can stay close to shore and employ his feeble and undeveloped 
efforts regardless of the others, the river may offer to all an equal 
opportunity, in one sense, but its value, as measured by x>erf ormance, 
will be very different in different cases. 

Every experiment systematically performed yields some data 
regarding the modification of abilities by the experiences of home, 
school, laboratory, or playground. Differences of motor skill, sen- 
sory discrimination, perceptual and conceptual abilities, while they 
must have an inherited basis, become useful when recognized and 
skilfully employed. Certain principles important for education 
emerge from all these studies, and may be thus formulated : 
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1. No group has yet been found in which the individuals 

composing it possess equal amounts of any one ability. 

2. Performances vary so greatly as to indicate that no single 

requirement is adequate as a stimulus to a majority of 
the group. 

3. To study the development of a learning process it is absurd 

to set up as a standard a definite quantity of per- 
formance and expect each member of the group t 9 
accomplish just that amount and no other. 

In addition to these inborn differences, the conditions under 
which children learn produce further differences. Laird^® has studied 
the responses of students in the high school to different incentiveii. 
Reprimands, sarcasm, ridicule, low grades, extra work, conferences 
with parents, friendly talks with the pupil, corporal punishment 
praise, remission of assignments, honor books, scholarship frater- 
nities — ^all these have varying influence upon pupils of different 
natures. 

Knowledge of results makes a difference in the performance, and 
the differences of initial ability seem to be increased rather than 
decreased by this factor. Arps^^ found it true in the ergograph ex- 
periment. L. T. Spencer,i2 repeating Judd’s experiments, found 
increases. 

The instructions, or Aufgahe, have been recognized as a fruitful 
source of differences. Thus, Kirkpatrick^^ set two groups at the 
same task, but with different instructions. One group increased 
in skill only; the other increased in intelligent reasoning about the 
activity. Differences in the ability to comprehend, carry in mind, 
and perform, are known, not only through the directions tests, but 
as part of the test procedure in nearly all tests. 

The general effects of practice, transfer, if at all, in different 
amounts in different individuals. Poffenberger (Zoc. cit,) found this 


Donald A. Laird. ''How the high-school student responds to different 
incentives to work.” Ped, Sem. 30 : 1923, p. 366. 

11 G. P. Arps. "Work with knowledge of results versm work without 
knowledge of results.” Psych. Rev., Mon. Supp., 28 : p. 40 

12 L. T. Spencer. "The effect of practice without knowledge of results.” 
Am. Jour, of Psych. 34 : 1923, p. 107. 

12 E. A. Kirkpatrick. "An experiment in memorizing versus incidental 
learning.” Jour, of Bduc. Psych. 6: 1914, p. 405. 
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in his experiments. W. H. Winch'^ found that the practice in solving 
arithmetic problems showed 160 percent improvement, and trans- 
ferred to logical reasoning, on the average, about 30 percent. 

Somewhat akin to the Aufgabe as a producer of differences, 
though more fundamental, since in the experiment it is rightfully 
assumed to be present, is **the will to learn/' In the schools the 
assumption implied is that the child is like an adult, with all the 
intelligent adult’s sense of values and capacity for setting himself 
at work, as well as devising his own methods of work. Book and 
^.sorvelP® give credit to the interest in improvement and the feel of 
success in the one particular activity which then engages attention. 
“Interest in improvement sets up initiating, selecting, and fixating 
of more efficient methods of control. Without this interest in 
improvement as such and an exact knowledge of the results, a 
wrong or inefficient method of response may be formed and prac- 
ticed until fixed as a set type of reaction to the task imposed. 
Interest in improvement and belief in its possibility aid mental 
adaptation and the formation of new and better methods of work.” 
According to the authors, failure of pupils is frequent, if (1) they 
feel something else is more important, and receive rewards for 
things other than the one thing on which they are supposed to be 
at work; if (2) they don’t care to put forth the effort, for a variety 
of reasons; if (3) they don’t know how to work or to think up new 
methods. It should be added that, in the crowded grade, it is the 
business of no one to see to it that pupils are working at their level 
of development, or that effective methods are being used. And 
finally, the child is most certainly not an adult. 

The inheritance, modified constantly and in different amounts for 
different abilities, and from child to child, results in the complex 
hierarchy of individuality. In respect to the hierarchy of mental 
traits and the relative amounts of various abilities which operate 
in a given situation, the methods of partial and multiple correlation 
have come into more frequent use. Many interrelated factors come 
into play in the performance of a reading test, and in performing 


H. Winch. “The transfer of improvement in reasoning.” Brit. 
Jour of Psych. 13 : 1922-1923, p. 370. 

15 W. F. Book and Lee Norvell. “The will to learn; an experimental 
study of incentives.” Ped. Sem. 29: 1922, p. 306. 
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an intelligence test of the linguistic type. Wendell White^« finds that 
there is a large overlapping, to such an extent as to suggest that 
perhaps all linguistic intelligence tests should be classified as read- 
ing tests. Practice at reading silently affects the Otis Group Intel- 
ligence test as follows : 


Percent 

Group IstM 2ndM Increase 

1 109.96 119.69 8.75 

2 72.28 80.93 11.97 

3 120.20 137.00 13.98 

4 99.38 122.66 23.32 S 

6 96.16 121.16 26.00 / 


Certain abilities which seem not to be contained in the present- 
conventional tests are listed by Haughton^'^ as being present in thc’ 
experiments of Peterson 

1. The ability to attack and solve a problem without getting 

confused. 

2. The ability to give attention longer than is usually required in 

mental tests. 

3. The type of attack made by the subject. 

4. The speed of the subject at the type of problem concerned. 

Other types of tests and experiments which have been used under 
varying conditions and with a less degree of standardization are: 
tests of mental alertness, originality, esthetic appreciation, memory, 
linguistic organization, creative imagination, riddle-solution; also 
a qualitative analysis of abilities necessary in scientific thinking 
and in the study of geometry. How far these types of activity and 
tests present factors whieh are not to be found in present intelli- 
gence tests, and how far these factors may modify thinking about 
mental organization, is not yet determined. Such a book as that of 
Bentley, who definitely recognizes mental organization as a problem, 
is significant of the new sense of values in this field. 


Wendell White. ''The influence of certain exercises in reading on 
scores in the Otis Group Intelligence Test” Ed. Adm. and Superv. 9: 
1923, p. 179. E. L. Thorndike. "On the organization of the intellect.” 
Psych. Rev. 28: 1921, p. 141. Curt Rosenow. "The analysis of mental 
functions.” Psych. Rev., Mon. Supp., 24: 1917. 

17 B. F. Haughton. "The interrelations of some higher learning proc- 
esses.” Psych. Rev., Mon. Supp., 30: 1921. 

1® Joseph Peterson. "Experiments in rational learning.” Psych. Rev. 
1918, p. 483. 
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To sum up: Scientific inquiry *is proceeding in two overlapping 
fields, with a variety of methods, the results of which are not 
clearly interpretable as yet. But the conclusion is certain that 
individual differences are due in some degree to inheritance and are 
magnified by experiential modifications and the resulting mental 
organization. The new science is making steady progress with 
quantitative methods in dealing with problems of great complexity. 
The development of citizenship must take account of the actual facts 
in this wide range of raw material, recognizing the fact that chil- 
dren differ in inheritances, general and specific, and in the will to 
use and further develop the modification of abilities. The first task 
in intelligent education, then, is to discover the amount of develop- 
ment which has already occurred in any bit of the raw material 
which is to be transformed into effective citizenship; the second is 
to discover a means to develop greater ability; and the third is to 
justify the methods employed by a demonstration of the amount of 
development actually achieved. 

2. Consequent Differences Among Children in School 

Superficially, children seem to be alike. Any attempt to determine 
how far they are alike results at once, as we have seen, in a clear 
demonstration of the fact that they are not alike in the amount of 
ability to perform. General intelligence, it is true, is present in all 
in some amount, but specific abilities are present in an amount 
which places each child somewhere along the line of a progress 
curve. But for the comprehension of any particular task or lesson, 
whether on the playground, in the classroom, at recitation, during 
the study period, or in the social groupings or competitions, the 
crucial question is just what amount of general intelligence, or just 
what amount of the special ability is required. Since the profes- 
sional aim is the development of that complex of abilities with 
which directed education is concerned, it is clear that the procedure 
which ignores the amount of ability actually possessed in a given 
case fails to begin the task intelligently. 

Varying Intelligence Quotients 

Data regarding the distribution of general intelligence have been 
given in various books and articles during the past few years, and 
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are available to all as standards. The amount of ability present in 
any classroom in any locality may vary from these standards. The 
general fact that there are different amounts of general intelligence 
present in any group becomes apparent from frequent samplings. 
The specific amounts of abilities present in any group can be known 
only by repeating the measurements on the group in question. 

The establishment of standards of work for the group and for 
the individuals making up the group can be determined only 
empirically at present, for the amount and kind of work to suit the 
level of general intelligence is known only by the successes and 
failures of the pupils who attempt it. 

Since each individual pupil possesses a larger amount of some 
one ability than of another, it follows that intelligently directed 
education demands that he work at one level in subject A (which 
requires the greater amount of ability) and at a lower level in 
subject B (which requires a less amount of ability). Slowness of 
comprehension of the concepts and values in geography, for in- 
stance, requires greater time, more drill, or clearer illumination of 
purposes; whereas slowness of comprehension of the concepts and 
values in literature requires chiefly opportunity to proceed in 
accordance with the amount of ability already possessed. 

Varying Achievement Quotients 

The Achievement Quotient (A. Q.) is the ratio between the 
average score in educational tests and the intelligence score. 
R. Franzen is credited with the first use of this ratio to indicate the 
extent to which pupils are working up to their ability levels. It is 
an average of averages, in a sense, and offers to the school adminis- 
trator or to the teacher who desires a survey of the general effec- 
tiveness of the work over a period of time, an index figure by means 
of which to compare the development attained, and as a guide to 
further efforts. However useful this index figure is for this purpose, 
it obviously fails to convey to the teacher the specific needs of pupils 
for instruction. The nature of the tests used, since they are aimed at 
the gathering of an average score, fails to bring out those specific 
abilities which are strong or weak. The aim of sampling is not the 
aim of instruction. 

Achievement quotients, then, showing as they do, general aver- 
ages, conceal rather than reveal existing individual differences. 
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Efficiency Quotients 

The efficiency quotient, or educational quotient, may be obtained 
from one test or by averaging the scores of a number of tests. In 
any group the spread of scores is wide, indicating a wide range of 
abilities present in the group. The more definitely the test reveals 
the operation of one simple mental ability, the more nearly it reveals 
the amount of ability which it is the business of the educator to 
develop. On the other hand, the more complex the test and the more 
mental ability the pupil must employ to meet it, the more the 
individual variations are concealed. Thus, the composite test in 
arithmetic, calling for operations in four fundamentals, fractions 
and decimals, shows the general average of ability to handle the 
fundamental formal processes, while the test of addition alone shows 
the amount of ability present in the pupil at that one type of 
operation. 

The accuracy of interpretation of the test for the purpose of 
improving the abilities which are weak and further strengthening 
those which are strong will depend not only upon the simplicity of 
the test, but equally upon a recognition of the limits of the field 
covered by it. Not infrequently, a test of fundamentals in arithmetic 
has been called an arithmetic test, and the pupil has been credited 
with arithmetical ability in accordance with his test score; and 
similarly, a test of certain abilities in geography, reading, and 
so forth, has been called a geography test or a reading test ; and in 
each case the pupil has been credited with ability in the whole sub- 
ject. Promotions have been given on this score that have proved 
unfortunate, since a short stay in the higher grade showed that the 
pupil lacked the ability to handle other phases of the subject with 
equal efficiency. 

Our knowledge of the operations or methods which any one pupil 
has adopted to meet a given type of school situation is as yet frag- 
mentary. The pupil in the earlier stages of addition may surprise 
the teacher and the tester by solving problems in addition which 
are beyond his present lessons; yet closer individual inquiry may 
reveal that he is counting instead of adding. The geometry test 
which is intended to reveal excellence in reasoning may apparently 
show a certain amount of such ability while in reality the pupil 
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may be using memory. Misled by the name given to the test, the 
teacher may thus arrive at an inaccurate conclusion. 

Differences of ability are in reality shown in another way — ^that 
is, by the pupil’s response to a test which calls in a simple, direct 
way for the exercise of the specific ability in question, unconfused 
by any other issue. 

Different Pupils Need Different Amounts of Time to Master Any 

Given Topic 

The amount of time required by any particular pupil to master a 
topic will depend upon the amount of ability, general and specific, 
that he possesses at that time, and upon the possession of the neces- 
sary preliminary information and method. Concepts which are for- 
eign to the pupil’s previous experience and training, say in the 
history lesson, are comprehended with difficulty, while familiarity 
with the concepts will facilitate comprehension of the whole topic. 
A variety of psychical characteristics also influence the amount of 
time required by the given pupil for this topic. There is possibility 
of a large variation in the pupils of any group with respect to the 
complexity of detail of the vocabulary. Thus, the pupil who, asked 
to describe “cow” answered, “A cow is an animal about three inches 
long and two inches high, usually pink,” had sufficient development 
of the concept to pass a reading lesson, and perhaps even a reading 
test. But the organization of the concept in relation to beef, hide, 
shoes, trunks, gelatine, milk, food, shipping or markets, might be 
required in another lesson. The extent of the organization of the 
concept, the practice in using the whole concept or some one of its 
relations, markedly affect the amount of time required in the 
mastery of a topic. 

Differences in pupils are also shown in “conscientiousness.” One 
pupil goes over and over the topic until words and phrases are 
closely associated with other words and phrases. Another pupil 
skims the topic and secures certain points he thinks important. The 
ideal of mastery means different types of mastery to different pupils. 
Not merely mental alertness, but alertness with reference to dif- 
ferent purposes, affects the time required in the mastery of the 
topic. Thus, the pupil taking the reading test may read the question 
first, then turn to the paragraph to find the word or words which 
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give the answer. Another pupil may adopt a different "method oi 
comprehension.” 

Varying Rates of Progress by the Same Pupil at Different Times 
It has been shown by Horn and by Burk that pupils learn more 
rapidly at one time and less rapidly at another time. Laboratory 
students in the university are well aware that the state of feeling is 
not an accurate index to the day's performance. The day after the 
circus or the day before the circus presents difficulties. A happy 
experience of the night before may give the pupil an insight or a 
new incentive or a greater determination or a greater persistency 
for a time. The advent of spring affects pupils differently and pro- 
duces differences in the immediate learning rate. 

If subject matter were organized in even steps (scaled), it is con- 
ceivable that learning might .be a smooth unbroken advance; but 
since topics and exercises differ in complexity, meaning, and applica- 
tion, it follows that there is a larger and more difficult task in mas- 
tering certain topics than in others. Moreover, the clarity of the 
presentation, and the immediate applicability to familiar uses make 
certain topics easier of comprehension than others, and give an 
appearance of greater facility of learning at one stage than at 
another. 

Varying Amounts of Drill Needed 
Drill, therefore, is most effective when specific to the different 
needs of the pupils. Routine processes, it is true, are more rapidly 
picked up by pupils of greater general intelligence, but certain dull 
ones show similar facility. Thus we have come to recognize a char- 
acteristic called "verbal facility,” sometimes possessed by backward 
pupils, who learn the multiplication table, for instance, as a verbal 
sequence, but show little or no ability in applying the process. Since 
so much of school education at present depends upon verbal facility, 
those who possess it have an advantage in the performance of such 
linguistic activities, at the same time that pupils of really greater 
general intelligence require more drill to bring their verbal abilities 
to the same level of performance. Obviously, these pupils with verbal 
facility but lowered general intelligence, require opportunities for 
development quite other than the display of their peculiar facility. 
Much time is wasted by setting drill as a stint for all to perform 
regardless of the amount of the ability which has already been 
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developed. The time at which drill is needed, and is therefore most 
effective, also differs. If the pupil, outside of school, has been drilled 
in certain abilities and can proceed with his development, there is a 
waste of his time if this period is taken for drill he does not need. 

Different Methods Are Needed by Different Pupils 
The term “methods” may refer to teacher methods, or to pupil 
methods. Teachers who have been trained in one normal school in 
the year 1900 have been given one method of reading to use for 
all; teachers trained in another normal school in the year 1920 have 
been given another method of reading, perhaps to use for all. The 
thought that each teacher should have at her command a large 
variety of methods seems worthy of consideration. 

Pupils naturally adopt different methods. In a study of arithmetic 
problems they are differently affected by the size of numbers, the 
notation in which the numbers are expressed, the complexity of 
sentence structure, the closeness of association between formal num- 
ber relations and their applications. Nervousness may become 
habitual and express itself in various grimaces and random move- 
ments with pencil or free hand. Certain pupils try the “stab in the 
dark” method and await the teacher’s pleasure ; other pupils try to 
visualize the stated situation, and still others adopt a reasoning 
process — “yesterday I did this so-and-so and I’ll try the same way 
today,” etc. But is there a “right” method ? If there is, what are its 
characteristics and what is the later significance of the “rightness” 
of that method? And does this mean the isolation for development 
of a certain ability which will become integrated in a more complex 
ability at a later date? Owing to differences of experience which 
have in the past relieved pupils of embarrassment before the class, 
at the board, or in private conference, there is a difference of method 
of attack. 

Different Interests and Emotional Reactions 
Pupils are differently organized in the amounts of interests and 
the emotional complexes which are integrated with their activities. 
But the terms used for the description of these organizations are 
vhgue. The interrelations and overlapping of these “fringe” com- 
ponents in the total organization of intelligence must await further 
research from the quantitative standpoint. 

Certain emotional components, however, have been known to influ- 
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ence the work of the pupil and have been showh to be susceptible of 
modification. Thus, fears are a persistent source of difference in 
pupils. Fear of the principal, fear of the teacher, fear of other 
pupils, fear of arithmetic, fear of long division, fear of ridicule, fear 
of standing before the class, fear of certain playground activities, 
these and many other fear complexes characterize and distinguish 
pupils. The sense of values, of self-reliance, of determination, of 
liking for teamwork, of enthusiasm for group action, depend to 
some extent upon the emotional organization. Ask a pupil whether 
he would rather stand before the class and sing a song, or whether 
he would prefer to sing as a member of the class, and the eagerness 
with which he responds will at once distinguish him from others. 

Some pupils are consciously afraid of some parts of their work, 
not so much because of the work itself, as because of the probability 
that the recitation will yield only criticism and ridicule when their 
lack of facility of performance is shown. A far greater number is 
unconscious of the fact that the inability ‘‘to make things move” or 
“to get on with the problem” is an inhibition of the fear type. 
“I can’t” or “I don’t know how” is sometimes the pupil’s way of 
saying, “I am perfectly willing to make a huge effort but the path- 
way of expression seems closed off.” 

The habit of refusing to make the necessary effort is easily 
formed. The pupil who “takes to” athletics, where purposes and 
aims are clearly set up as the first step in learning and where meth- 
ods may be learned by imitation and varied by initiative, sets up a 
certain type of organization for solutions, quickly and joyously. This 
organization may be his one outlet, though this is perhaps rarely the 
case. Other pupils find inspiration in other types of skilled manual 
or reading or esthetic interests. The feeling of ease with which this 
organized mental ability expresses itself may facilitate the develop- 
ment of abilities in related lines and yet may inhibit the develop- 
ment of abilities in other lines. The common factors may be emo- 
tional. The general attitude of anticipation of embarrassment or 
failure will then tend to become habitual and with it the character- 
istic inhibitions of effort. 

The “will to learn” is present in pupils in different amounts. Time 
allowed for the development of incentives would well repay the 
teacher in the saving of time and energy per unit of work. The pu- 
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pils who approach school tasks with an urge which has its source in 
home influence, and which is constantly being developed by discus- 
sions and applications from the home group, are likely to possess 
this general emotional attitude in larger amount. The possession of 
this attitude is not correlated with the economic status of the home, 
nor even with the well-meant efforts of the parents. 

A source of difference of pupils in school is found also in the abil- 
ities to make applications. These abilities assume an intellectual 
ability to seek for, isolate, and clearly envisage an aim or purpose 
or goal. Certain pupils possess these abilities in considerable 
amounts, but do not perform so satisfactorily on assigned work, 
recitations, or other situations where verbal facility carries the 
pupil through. Occasionally, one finds the pupil who possesses these 
with other abilities in large amounts arid rejoices in the work of 
such a pupil. 

To summarize: Pupils differ in school by reason of the develop- 
ment of their general and special abilities to various points along 
the rise of a learning curve. This is responsible for idiosyncracies of 
development of the foundations of apperception and of activity, 
which in turn put each pupil at a disadvantage and hinder his de- 
velopment in certain abilities which should grow out of the under- 
lying matrix. Therefore, different amounts of time are required by 
the various pupils for the mastery of topics; different amounts of 
drill are needed for the development of abilities ; different methods 
are needed by different pupils; and the pupils vary in their response 
to environmental conditions. Their emotional urge and interest 
build inhibitions and facilitations which further distinguish them 
as individuals. These differences should be given the time, effort, 
and the opportunities for solution which their importance for cit- 
izenship demands. 

B. Maladjustment of Glass Organization to Differences 
1. Administrative Organization in Class Promotion 

Standardization of administrative organization and procedure is 
necessary. Among the policies which must be established, and for 
which someone must be held responsible, is that of the teacher 
load. Suppose that forty pupils are decided upon as the number of 
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which each teacher must take chaVge. Forty pupils must then be 
distributed to each teacher with the least possible disturbance. 

Now, the foregoing discussion of individual differences has 
shown that no group of forty children can be brought together of 
equal, or even approximately equal ability. Yet this group is to be 
promoted as a whole in recognition of the work done by the pupils 
composing it. To be in any sense an adequate recognition of their 
work, such group promotion must depend upon the way the pupils 
are selected in the first place. But in actual practice the selection 
depends upon psychologically irrevelant factors, such as the cir- 
cumstance that the pupils have some of them been in the school the 
previous year; or that they are of a certain age, or size, or trouble- 
someness; or that their parents insist; or the pupils solicit such a 
placement. The result is inevitably a mixed group, selected not on 
the basis of the possession of approximately equal amounts of abil- 
ity to do the required work, but simply in order to complete the 
required quota. 

Even were the group better selected, we must remember that the 
amount of ability required in a given grade is not known. For a 
considerable period, the textbook has been the rough and ready 
guide. Mastery of the textbook has been taken as equivalent to 
ability, and the rough and ready procedure, recognizing that per- 
fection is unattainable, has set up 70 percent work as a minimum; 
but the meaning of this 70 percent is undeterminable. The levels 
of difficulty of work assigned to a grade — other than textbook 
work, such work for example as sloyd, music, or drawing — ^are also 
unknown. The mental picture of a group selected on the basis of 
criteria so unrelated to any goal, such as citizenship or any other 
definite goal, resembles nothing so much as a phantom of cubist art. 

Under such a system of placement, some 85 to 90 percent of 
pupils will be promoted, except in the lower first grade and certain 
departments of the high school. The proportion depends upon the 
amount of pressure brought to bear upon principal or teacher. 
Guided by the same uncertain standard, the teacher will say that 
the group one year is a very bright group; another year that it is 
a rather slow group. But whatever her opinion, there is pressure 
from below and vacancies to be filled above, and the pupils, like 
logs jammed in a stream, must be moved. Forty pupils must again 
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be found to constitute a full load for the teacher. And with these 
problems to the fore, no attempt is made to ascertain the actual 
amount of ability that has been developed during the term. Indeed, 
no standard has been set up by which it could be determined. When 
pupils must be promoted, demoted, transferred, and re-grouped for 
administrative purposes, then, it is impossible, under a group in- 
struction system, to have individual standards; yet any other 
standards will fail to disclose the progress of the individual. 

Again, this 70 percent standard is an unsatisfactory one by 
which to measure fitness for promotion; for if 70 be understood to 
mean that percentage of fitness to proceed, it is clear that the pupil 
is not ready to proceed. If this mark represents an average of the 
various abilities, then some of them are above 70 percent and some 
of them are below. It is obvious that great gaps will thus exist in 
the foundations of such pupils, and each gap will fail to support the 
greater abilities required for later development. Pupils thus select- 
ed for advancement to any grade are unequally prepared to do the 
work of that grade, and therefore the work presents different de- 
grees of opportunity for development to different pupils. The ar- 
rangement prevents many of them from having the opportunities 
they are currently supposed to have. For, as we have seen, oppor- 
tunity is rightly measured by the extent to which there is ability 
to take advantage of it. Exposure to recitations is not, in any ade- 
quate sense, opportunity. 

Among groups selected by this method, concerted work, except in 
music and play, is practically unknown. The abilities of the brighter 
pupils are not evoked by the too-easy tasks; while those of the less 
developed pupils are further blunted on tasks too hard for their 
powers. Thus the group work, not properly concerted, hurts all, for 
the unequal amounts of the several abilities within the individual 
can be adequately employed only by suiting the task to the level 
of ability actually attained. 

2. Uniform Course of Study 

The course of study in the past has been uniform, thanks to man- 
ufacturers of textbooks. There are, indeed, courses of study which 
consist merely of lists of topics from the textbooks showing the 
number of pages to be covered in a given time. The administration 
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of the course of study has been uniform also in the sense that 
every pupil was expected to master the same poftion of it, to ap- 
proximately the same degree of perfection, and in the same time. 

With the passing of teacher methods, and the growing recognition 
that it is pupil methods which are of greatest importance, a dis- 
tinction has been made between subject matter as set down in print 
and those useful concepts, ideals, and activities which the pupil as 
an effective citizen is to employ. But whatever the ultimate goals — 
whether in terms of subject matter or abilities or an abstraction 
such as 'citizenship’ or 'character’ — ^when thought of in relation to 
pupils and the course of study, they must be divided and subdivided 
in steps or stages of development. To arrive at the desired end, it 
is apparent that daily, weekly, monthly progress is by small stages. 
Further analysis will apportion these elements to various levels 
of development. The pupil who would arrive at the ultimate 
goals must have proceeded by small steps, through certain experi- 
ences, to the mastery of his own abilities, that they may become 
his adult habits, attitudes, sense of value, and mental possession. 

Various suggestions have been made for changes in the subject 
matter of the curriculum. One wants more literature, another more 
science, another more arithmetic, another more hand work, etc. 
Doubtless the needs of the modern citizen are along lines different 
from those of a generation ago and therefore the content of the 
readers must change. But it is worthy of consideration, also, in the 
light of individual differences of pupils, that the chief urgency at 
present lies in the direction of changes in the administrative en- 
forcement of the curriculum, such that the pupil may secure what he 
needs, when he needs it. 

The definition of the curriculum in terms of pupil activities will 
inevitably be an enormously complex statement. The pioneer efforts 
along this line are already beyond the comprehension of the teacher, 
yet the field is barely glimpsed. But since no one (least of all the 
teacher) has ever seen a display of the data on processes which now 
engage her efforts, and since the statements so far made are a bare 
beginning of such a display, the magnitude of the task is apparent. 

The subject matter of the curriculum, to become effective, must 
dwell in the pupil’s mind in an appropriate setting of motives, in- 
centive, and interest organizations. To follow the course of study. 
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stated in terms of subject matter without such a setting, is to feed 
the pupil cold storage meat, and leads to memorization of the sub- 
ject matter in verbal terms only. To follow the course of study 
stated in terms of abilities and activities means to vary the quantity 
of subject matter, to enrich it as needed, to reduce it to bare con- 
tent when it is of less importance. If we could, by a long stretch 
of the imagination, conceive of a teacher who alone and on the spur 
of the moment is able to do this, there might be greater hope of 
efficacy in the recitation period. It is perhaps more likely that 
students of the curriculum, and of children, will accumulate large 
quantities of material to be selected from by the teacher for this 
purpose. 

8. Textbooks Not Adapted to Individual Differences 

Recent researches on the content and form of textbooks are il- 
luminating and will undoubtedly continue to point out many changes 
which may be made in them as source material. The defect that 
seems to have been most clearly shown in this respect is the constant 
repetition of the easiest and perhaps least important items. Thus, 
in certain arithmetics 2-|-2 appears many times as frequently as 
9-|-’7. Vocabularies and sentence structures as well as the relative 
amounts of space given to topics have also come in for study, and 
need it. 

The textbook is too limited in its scope. Readers are so much alike 
that it is hardly satisfactory to have supplementary readers. Geog- 
raphies are notoriously uninteresting and uninforming as regards 
life interests. Adults prefer railroad folders. There is a world of 
interesting matter to read about, which unfortunately is not con- 
sidered reading matter. It has been suggested that this difficulty 
in the textbooks is due to the experience of publishers who have had 
to insist that the book fit the ideas and tastes of the teachers, rather 
than those of the pupils. 

In the upper grades and high school it is evident that no one 
book can contain the discussion of topics which it is desirable for 
the pupil to study. The need for development of methods of com- 
parison requires that he refer to various authors, and other vari- 
eties of evidence. Universities, in certain courses, have adopted the 
source book as a means of directing pupils’ attention to various 
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treatments. And since comparison is the fundamental process in 
mental activity, the beginnings of reasoning require some such 
facility for the younger pupil. 

For the development of the tool abilities, the bound book is an 
inconvenience. The pupil who needs more drill or more time for com- 
prehension of a topic requires alternate materials. Books are not 
prepared as manuals, nor as exercise books, and for all or nearly 
all children these are needed. It would be a convenience if subject 
matter were in exercise form, so organized as to call for the certain 
abilities which it is desired to develop. Alternative exercises of 
equivalent difficulty or meaning provide the slower or less developed 
pupil with requisite material for his work. 

As with the curriculum, the most significant need in the grades 
is for a flexible organization to suit the needs of the pupils. If it 
were possible to use the textbook five minutes in the case of one 
pupil and five days in the case of another, this need could perhaps 
be met. But this question, overwhelming without materials for prac- 
tice exercises and tests of the immediate material by which pupils 
can check their own mastery and progress, is more than a textbook 
problem. 

4. Teachers Not Adequately Trained to See and Allow for 
Individual Differences 

We must remember that the teaching body varies in amount of 
experience and amount and type of training and in individual abil- 
ity almost as much as the student-body. Each year certain teachers 
without previous experience are added to the staff. Each year other 
teachers are retired. Some have been trained to methods of ‘soft 
pedagogy.' Others are martinets. Still others fill pupils with inspira- 
tion and ambition. Certain teachers are natural discoverers of talent 
and special ability. It is, however, only in the last generation that 
teachers have been included in a scientific program, because of the 
belief that the problems are so numerous, and variations from the 
program so frequently necessary in order to meet practical situa- 
tions, that the teacher could only be provided with the tools and 
technique for discovering her own solutions. 

Such a method ignores the fact that experience may be bad as 
well as good, and that not always does the number of years of a 
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teacher’s career measure correctly her teaching ability. Neither is 
the young and recently trained teacher always a mild and adaptable 
person. Experience, even though uninterpreted, or falsely inter- 
preted, is held to be the best teacher, and teacher training on the 
job is a rarity. Yet there are teachers in every group, some older 
and some younger, who are eager to learn, even while they work, 
methods which will make them effective in directing the growing 
youth. By reading and study, self-directed, it may be that, in the 
course of time, the majority of teachers may prepare themselves to 
discover how far the various abilities of a child have developed, to 
measure the amounts of growth he makes under direction, and 
ultimately to set up standards for each child, regardless of the 
standard of the room in which he sits. Experience alone, without 
some such training, does not mean that a teacher possesses ability 
to determine the amount of development that has been achieved and 
to bring about development where it is lacking. 

In order that the teacher may be encouraged to progress in this 
direction, certain changes will be necessary in the organization of 
her work. As matters now stand, without these changes, she could 
do little to suit instruction to individual needs, and it is obvious 
that her efforts in this direction will lack significance unless the 
determinations can be followed by corrective methods of instruction, 
or modifications of the work. In California, the issuance of a new 
t 3 rpe of certificate is being tried as an incentive to such study. 

5. Class Size Often so Large as to Make Diagnosis and Help Difficult 

When the class size is beyond 85, the amount of attention the 
teacher can give to any one pupil is relatively slight. Up to this 
number it has been possible for the trained teacher to conduct an 
'individual learning’ plan of work. Beyond this number, the lecture 
method and the story-hour, in which the teacher tells the story, has 
been found most effective in keeping the pupils quiet but the exer- 
cise of abilities — and this the growing youth most needs— cannot 
be developed by the lecture method. 

Pupils differ in the amount of time required of the teacher. Cer- 
tain pupils, if allowed to work uninterruptedly, will forge ahead at 
a rapid pace; but other pupils need aid — ^the more, the less developed 
their abilities. Each pupil will grow at his own rate, relatively to 
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his development and effort, if permitted to do so. The present meth- 
ods of class organization prevent growth along some lines in some 
of the pupils and turn growth in undesirable directions in others. 

Too large classes make concerted or social activity impracticable, 
while in a small group, activity can be organized so as to bring 
about the development of teamwork qualities. At present, the play- 
ground alone offers this opportunity. But children need to learn 
to work together efficiently and harmoniously at least as much as 
they need to learn to play together on fair terms; hence, under 
present conditions — especially the condition of large classes — ^the 
pupils fail to achieve a development, of great social importance, 
which could be brought about, in smaller classes, by concerted 
action. 

To sum up : The primary consideration in schools heretofore has 
been ease of administration, not efficiency of instruction. Ease in 
organizing and managing the course of study, ease in handling and 
directing the use of textbooks, ease in organization of classrooms, 
have made possible the administration with equal ease of larger and 
larger classes. The quality of the citizen who is a product of this 
maladjustment of the schools depends too largely upon influences 
outside the school, and is not sufficiently influenced by the school 
training. 


C. Evils Resulting from Maladjustment 
1. Retardation 

The topic of evils is necessarily an unpleasant one, but its dis- 
cussion may prove valuable if it directs attention to sufferings and 
inefficiences which can be corrected by cautious but determined 
thought and action. It is valuable for the school administrator, 
since it is through the criticisms of his system that he comes to 
know the temper of the patrons. The problems of retardation, grade 
repetition, non-promotion and elimination, clogging of classes, 
grade skipping and evidences of the variation in quality of work 
are, in general, criteria by means of which he keeps in touch with 
his own organization. Figures, tables, and discussions of these mat- 
ters from the administrative point ef view have been numerous 
and the discussions conservatively conducted. School administrators 
have become familiar with them. From the standpoint of the 
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smooth-running machine, they are important enough to merit inten- 
sive study. 

But from the standpoint of the parent or child who is directly 
affected, there is another aspect of equal importance. And from the 
standpoint of public welfare, certain interpretations are to be made 
which vitally affect the administrator quite apart from his own im- 
mediate organization. 

The age-grade table, for example, is a method of display of facts 
of age-retardation. It is objective and accurate. Its interpretation, 
however, is not easy, and its significance unimportant, since neither 
ages nor grades touch the point of difiSculiy — except, perhaps, as to 
school seats. While it has been facetiously remarked that in certain 
school systems the only standard for promotion is the size of pupils, 
and that whenever a pupil is too large for his seat in a grade, he 
should be promoted, yet in sober fact promotion on account of size 
is seldom resorted to. However, such statistical studies do make it 
evident that something over 35 percent of the children are educa- 
tionally retarded, while another 25 percent are accelerated. 

These facts of acceleration and retardation create a number of 
problems. What shall be the curriculum? What shall be the teacher’s 
aim and goal? What shall be the promotion standard? 

The present method of handling a mixed group on the same course 
of study and with the same method of recitation and presentation re- 
tards the bright and accelerates the dull, and the damage thus done 
to their minds, interests, habits, and attitudes is as yet unmeasur- 
able. If diaracter or citizenship or certain specified abilities or the 
mastery of a certain subject matter is the goal, approximately 70 
percent are securing the worst possible training for that end. It 
cannot satisfy any conscientious teacher to offer one single ‘patent 
medicine’ curriculum to all pupils, whether advanced or retarded, 
with the expectation that in some mysterious way the mere exposure 
to the curriculum is going to lead the child into habits and knowl- 
edge and power — ^into citizenship or character. Under present condi- 
tions, the brighter 35 percent are forming habits of slack, lacka- 
daisical, superficial attention to work, instead of carrying into the 
schoolroom the vigorous, determined, joyful experience of the play- 
ground, the field or the camp. The dull pupils, at the same time, are 
forming the habit of letting the other fellow do it if the work is 
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hard, or if some one else wants to do it. Both^are being injured 
mentally and spiritually in growth of habits and attitudes. For the 
future application of their efforts, the loss to society is incalculable. 

Grade repetition is part of the same problem. The financial loss 
implied in such repetition has often been pointed out, but the finan- 
cial loss is a paltry item as compared with the later aggregate loss 
to the commonwealth through unproductive citizenship. Pupils 
whom their own teacher would not promote, but who are sent up by 
the principal to make up another teacher’s quota; pupils who were 
promoted by the teacher, but who were held back by the principal 
to keep the teacher’s quota full; pupils who passed in everything 
except arithmetic; pupils held back for geography; pupils who are 
shy and diffident and do not impress the teacher — ^these types of 
pupils and others are repeating grades. The situation into which 
they are projected under the method of one recitation for all the 
group not only complicates the load of the teacher, but holds forth 
a dreary prospect for the pupil. Another half-year— or perhaps a 
whole year — ^to spend on '‘the same old stuff!” Not because he needs 
it, not because anyone has given enough attention to him to discover 
what he needs, but simply because that is the extent to which admin- 
istrative machinery in a standardized school takes account of the 
individual’s need. 

Habits of failure are real habits. The mental organization be- 
comes emotionalized and shows in hesitations, and lack of self- 
confidence, or in sullenness or bluffing, depending upon the child’s 
general attitudes and sense of values. The brighter child who is 
learning to work only at easy tasks and who therefore is failing to 
lay the foundations which will be required for the interpretation 
and execution of later tasks; and the dull child whose school life 
has been one succession of vague guesses in the dark in the hope 
that the teacher will be pleased and pass him over, and who also 
has failed to lay the foundations for future work, are both headed 
toward the habit of failure. 

Serious studies of this bad habit have shown that it is not a 
peculiar property of the dull. Rather it seems to be developed along 
with the knowledge and technique of work. Burnham has shown 
that mental hygiene and good education occupy overlapping fields. 
The habit of failure is bad mental hygiene as well as bad education. 
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and the evil which has been produced by the present methods of 
school organization points to the necessity for change. 

A large non-promotion record is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
sufficient evidence that high standards are rigidly adhered to; nor 
is a low non-promotion record sufficient evidence of low standards. 
So long as ^'passing the pupil’* is a reward given by a pleased 
teacher instead of the next step in education as determined by the 
efforts of the pupil himself there will be a wrong direction of the 
mental attitudes of both pupil and teacher. It takes from the pupil 
the responsibility for work to be accomplished and turns his atten- 
tion to the impression to be made on the teacher. This is particu- 
larly true in the high school where the pupils have attained the 
social values and where to-day at promotion time the teacher is 
besieged by every device which the ingenious mind of adolescent 
youth can bring to bear. 

2. Large School Mortality 

Elimination is another phase of school mortality. Tables of figures 
have appeared frequently, dealing with the age at which children 
leave school and give up further effort to secure an education. In 
all such tables there is an apparent tendency to avoid any admis- 
sion that the chief cause lies in the determination of the pupil to 
avoid a distressing and to his mind unprofitable expenditure of 
time. This cause is concealed and yet revealed by all the figures 
and discussions. For example, in the lower grades, where voluntary 
action is at a minimum, there is slight elimination, while in the 
higher grades, with increase of the pupil’s freedom to think and 
act for himself, there is increased elimination. Doubtless there are 
some instances of necessary departure from school, and undoubt- 
edly a direct inquiry to the pupil will elicit a statement that de- 
parture is necessary. But the true question is: would the necessity 
be overwhelming if the pupil really wanted to remain in school? 
There is clear indication that many of those who quit to go to work, 
voluntarily eliminate themselves, preferring the longer hours and 
harder work, with freedom and association with men, to the school- 
room dominated by a personality which hands out favors for work 
which the pupil cannot see the value of, and under circumstances 
which breed the sense of inferiority and failure. 
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S. Clogging of Classes 

Mass instruction is said to be clogged when the group contains a 
certain number of children who do not enter into the interests and 
activities of the other children, who therefore feel out of place be- 
cause of the class feeling prevalent among children, and who acquire 
an antagonism to the group and its activities and to the teacher. 
The misfit pupil is frequently out of place on account of misbehavior, 
as well as age and size. He remains in the group on account of the 
variety of reasons listed elsewhere. The burden and embarrassment 
to the teacher under these circumstances is often very great. The 
principal does not like to take visitors to the room. The younger 
children frequently make a butt of the older ones. But aside from all 
this, we have to consider that the older children, themselves, held 
back with the younger children, are presently (as soon as possible 
in many cases) going out into the economic and social world as 
citizens. The question is : how will society benefit most by the pres- 
ent expenditure of their time? Are the schools devoting any great 
amount of time to giving them the kind of experience and training 
which will develop to the maximum the abilities they have? What is 
the most profitable disposal of their time? 

The ungraded room, the special class, the curriculum, are at- 
tempts to give to such pupils a real opportunity at the same type of 
work as is offered to the brighter or young child who is later to 
go to college. The development of the abilities which the over-age 
pupil will use, the development of a sense of values for the homely 
virtues he should practise, the development of the sense of social 
and civic values with reference to which his vote carries as much 
weight as that of the merchant prince — are these encouraged by 
the above devices? It is a question of importance, since it has to do 
with from 7 percent to 12 percent of the school population. More- 
over, this is the group from which repeaters are most frequently 
drawn, and who thus cause a considerable extra expense. 

4. Grade Skipping 

Recognition of the needs of a bright and attractive child results 
occasionally in the extra promotion, causing him to skip that por- 
tion of the work assigned to the rest of his class and to miss the 
beginning work of the next class in order to get one year, or one 
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grade, ahead of his present status. That he will miss a good deal is 
obvious, but in general it is felt that what he loses is less than what 
he gains in stimulus and in the feeling of satisfaction. If the cur- 
riculum were scaled in all subjects, and if the pupil’s abilities were 
known to correspond to the amount of skipping, then this might be 
the correct procedure, facilitating the development of the bright 
child’s abilities. 

But this extra promotion is not at present a very common occur- 
rence. Several causes contribute to make it unpopular. There is the 
trouble of giving adequate reasons for the break in the regular 
routine, so as to satisfy principal and parent. Moreover, many 
teachers fail to recognize the superbright child, owing to their habit 
of thinking of all children as average children; furthermore, every 
teacher desires earnestly to retain the bright pupils of the room. 
So much so, that when pressure is brought to bear by parent or by 
principal, the teacher sometimes argues against losing such chil- 
dren to the teacher of the next higher grade. All these circum- 
stances combine to make the extra promotion at present a compara- 
tively uncommon occurrence. 

Lieaders of the new movement in education propose to effect, by 
means of measurements, a considerable increase in the number of 
such promotions. 1 believe that not sufficient regard is given to the 
wide range of abilities which should be exercised in each grade level, 
and to the wider study of the individual who is to be given the pro- 
motion. On the theory just now prevalent that the child who pos- 
sesses a large amount of one ability, will also possess similar 
amounts of all other abilities, the only remaining problem would 
certainly be the determination of the amounts of ability required 
in the advanced grade. But until more study has been given in the 
psychographic field to the range of abilities possessed by the child, 
and until more definite information has been gained regarding the 
specific abilities which each grade is to develop, it is my conviction 
that grade skipping is deleterious. For we must remember that the 
hierarchy of abilities which is forming and becoming facile under 
the control of familiar situations is the child’s most valuable pos- 
session. Individuality and general ability are both in the making, 
and the continuous processes of growth and organization of mind 
are the result of the situations through which the child is succes- 
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sively passing. Satisfactory development, then, demands continuity 
during the earlier stages — continuity, not skipping. 

5. Variations in Quality of Work 

The apperceptions and appreciations; the habits and attitudes; 
the criteria of logical, esthetic, and ethical values which are pro- 
ceeding by stages of growth toward an adult status, are subject to 
great variations. They show not merely in the speed and accuracy 
with which routine processes are x>erformed, but also in quality of 
work. This is dependent on the interest organization, on the feeling 
of growth and improvement, on the sense of personal importance in 
the acquisition of new knowledge, and on the forward look toward 
the time when more significant responsibilities will be carried. The 
will to learn, the will to exercise ingenuity and initiative, the will 
to measure up, all inevitably lead to breaking away from a set pro- 
gram. This freedom to grow is far too limited under the repres- 
sions of group quiescence where the teacher holds the center of the 
stage, dictates methods, and determines solutions. In a scientifically 
organized school system, on the contrary, every process would be 
carefully designed to encourage this very freedom and range of 
growth. 

To sum up : The more carefully the processes and goals of educa- 
tion are analyzed and made clear, the more the fact appears that 
individual differences are unavoidable and invaluable. By means of 
them the public schools should be able to keep up a wholesome sup- 
ply of the many kinds of persons needed to carry on the complex 
work of civilization, all of these different individuals with trained 
abilities in a state of healthy and buoyant readiness to perform 
their appropriate tasks. 

D. Conclusion 

The extent of the individual differences among children is just 
beginning to be realized. They are due in some degree to inheri- 
tance and are magnified by differences in experience. The differences 
are enormously complex. In our schools they make any form of 
mass instruction inadequate to meet the varying needs and abilities 
of the children. Children need differing amounts of time and of drill, 
and differeqt children need different methods. 

Schools heretofore have to a large extent ignored these differ- 
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ences, in an attempt to get simple, uniform organization, courses 
of study, and textbooks. The schools have therefore failed to exert 
the influence that they should toward developing good citizenship. 

This failure manifests itself in certain bad habits fixed upon the 
children. These habits include the habit of failure, the habit of half- 
done work, the habit of work below one’s full powers, the habit of 
shirking. Furthermore, in the economic waste of re-educating re- 
peaters, of holding out of productive activities for one or more years 
those children whose time is wasted by maladjustment, and in turn- 
ing out half-educated, those children whose failure has discouraged 
them from further education effort, the school system itself is dis- 
playing not only inefficiency, but bad citizenship. 

Individual differences among children, while disturbing to a 
system of education which tries to ignore them, are potentially the 
means by which human society may progress. 



SECTION n 

TYPICAL ATTEMPTS TO ADJUST SCHOOLS TO INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 


The individual differences existing among children and the fail- 
ure of the traditional class method of instruction to make ade- 
quate provision for them haw been recognized to a greater or less 
degree for many years. With the spread of the measuring movement, 
however, the differences have become more obvious and the conse- 
quent attempts to adjust the schools to individuals have become 
more numerous. 

These attempts fall under two main heads: (A) attempts to ad- 
just the schools to individual differences while retaining much of 
the class system organization and method, and (B) attempts involv- 
ing the definite breaking up of the class organization for individual 
work in the common essentials. 

T3rpical experiments along both lines are described in this section. 
We have not tried at all to cover every experiment, but the impor- 
tant types of experiments are outlined as exemplified in various 
schools and systems. 
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A. ADJUSTING TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES WHILE 
RETAINING THE ORGANIZATION AND THE 
METHOD OF THE CLASS SYSTEM 

I. COACHING LAGGARDS 

Even before the days of accurate measurement in education, it 
was obvious that the schools were failing to adapt themselves to 
some individuals. These children could not keep pace with the rest 
of the class — ^they lagged behind, became discipline problems, 
clogged classes by repeating grades and were stigmatized as failures. 
To help these children, John Kennedy, for many years superinten- 
dent of schools in Batavia, New York, developed a form of individual 
instruction about three decades ago. Essentially his plan was a 
method of coaching and encouraging the laggards; of keeping them 
up with the rest of the class. An extra teacher was usually assigned 
to this duty, in each room, the regular class teacher being able, in 
consequence, to handle large classes. 

A modern adaptation of this Batavia Plan is in successful opera- 
tion at Mt. Vernon, New York. The superintendent there, William 
H. Holmes, believes in keeping the class organization intact, as John 
Kennedy used to do at Batavia; and like Kennedy, he provides for 
the coaching and encouraging of the laggards — ^not by an extra 
teacher in each room, however, but by providing an hour each day 
for individual help by the classroom teacher, and by assigning one 
or more special teachers in each school to help the laggards who 
need more help than their own teachers can give them. But let him 
tell his own story. 


An Example from Mount Vernon, New York 
B y William H. Holmes 
Superintendent of Schools 


The inspiration for the individualized instruction done in the 
Mount Vernon schools came through the work of Mr. John Kennedy, 
former superintendent of schools in Batavia, who was the first edu- 
cator in the United States to recognize the real need of individual- 
ising school work. He is really the pioneer in emphasizing the im- 
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portance of diagnosing the needs of the individual pupiL^ As time 
goes on, his name will stand out more and more as one of the real 
discoverers in education. 

It is generally admitted that schools become vital only as they 
become human, and they become human only as they tend to individ- 
ualize the unit personalities composing them. This process of indi- 
vidualization is, morever, a socializing and co-operative process in 
which the teacher and the needy child work together in order that 
in the end the child may better fiU his place, first in the school and 
later in society at large. 

The time schedule of the elementary schools of Mount Vernon 
allows an hour a day in each grade for individualized work, during 
which time the teacher who has learned how to individualize her 
teaching may meet and work with children as individuals while the 
other members of the class are engaged upon profitable class work. 
Many of the teachers in our schools have learned to use this time to 
excellent advantage. There are, however, some teachers who for 
various reasons fail to make good use of this important period. It 
has been found best, however, not to be over-insistent on the strict 
use of the individual time on the program of each teacher, for be- 
fore a teacher can do the right kind of individualized teaching she 
must believe in it and truly enter into its spirit. In securing the best 
results in this kind of teaching, the spirit in which the work is done 
counts more toward success than any other single element. The pa- 
tience, sympathy, and optimism which constitute the fundamental 
elements of the spirit of individualized teaching are developed only 
after the teacher sees the real importance of reaching individual 
children and has experienced the joy of leading some needy boy or 
girl from darkness into light. 

We have found from experience that it pays to be patient with 
teachers who have not quickly learned to use the individual periods 
particularly well, for in many cases, after a longer or shorter time, 
such teachers have come to see the really great importance of indi- 


^ Without intending to diapara^ the contribution of Supt. Kennedy, it 
may be pointed out that systematic plans for injecting flexibility into the 
stock grade system had been set forth by Dr. W. T. Harris as early as 
1868, and W. J. Shearer, in 1866, and others not long after, had con- 
trive various plans to favor the progress of individual pupils. See the 
Twenty-tkird x earhook. — Editob. 
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vidualized teaching and have come to know how to use the individ- 
ual time to excellent advantage. To have insisted on having individ- 
ual work done before the teacher was ready to do it well would have 
almost certainly resulted in having it done mechanically and without 
the proper spirit. Furthermore, it would be too much to expect that 
all teachers, schooled as teachers are in our normal schools and 
schools of education to look upon teaching largely as a mass process, 
would quickly see the value of the individualized process of teaching. 
Some very good class teachers are apparently so constituted that 
they are not happy in teaching children as individuals. They seem 
to need a group of children to inspire them. The great majority of 
teachers, however, while oftentimes slow to grasp the real signifi- 
cance of teaching individuals, come finally to see its true value and 
learn how to do the work well. 

While no specific time has been assigned for individual instruc- 
tion in the high-school program, high-school teachers have been 
urged to catch the spirit and master the technique of individualized 
instruction, and many of the high-school teachers in Mount Vernon 
are using individualized instruction to the great advantage of their 
pupils. The high school should be the most fertile field for individ- 
ualized teaching. The individual adviser at the high school does a 
large amount of work with individual boys and girls, and it is hoped 
that through his diagnostic work he will be able to bring to many of 
the other teachers in the high school the importance of adjusting 
many pupils to their work in the school through individualized 
teaching. 

In order to do successful individualized work two things are 
essential : the right spirit and the right method. 

The Right Spirit 

The right spirit is the motive power that sends the teacher along 
the way of right method to victory over slow and retarded minds. 
The essentials of the right spirit are: cheerfulness, sympathy, 
patience. 

A smile on the part of the teacher and a word of approval if the 
pupil succeeds, and a smile and a word of encouragement if he fails; 
these things are necessary. An atmosphere of eheerfulneaa must 
pervade the room if individualized instruction is to succeed. 
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There must be sympathy on the part of the teacher. Sympathy 
enables the teacher to put herself in the place of the pupil. It sees 
difficulties as the pupil sees them. It is the power that enables the 
adult to be a child again and the teacher to assume as many differ- 
ent individualities as she has children under her. 

Patience is necessary. For days, weeks, and months sometimes 
a teacher may work with some backward child with no apparent 
results in the way of improvement. But patience in the end is sure 
to win, even though the results be small, comparatively. However, 
for the child who achieves even a little, the victory is usually a great 
one. 

Patience, sympathy, and cheerfulness are essential to the right 
spirit in giving individualized instruction. Without the spirit which 
they engender, no teacher can succeed with individual children in 
large measure. 

The Right Method 

The right spirit of work must take the right direction or follow 
the right method with reference to both individual work and class 
work. 

In the preceding paragraphs the aim has been to show that by 
creating the right atmosphere in the room and the right attitude in 
herself, the teacher must seek to win the pupiTs heart, and through 
his heart lead him to exert his will ; for it is weakness of will rather 
than weakness of intellect that is the cause of the slow progress of 
the great majority of backward children. This leads us to the steps 
in the ‘‘Right Method” of individualized instruction. 

1. The pupil is called to the desk. The teacher calls the pupil need- 
ing assistance to her side at the desk. 

2. The teacher works to remove the most elementary difficulty. In 
a low voice and with perhaps a pleasant word of encouragement or 
suggestion the teacher directs the mind of the pupil to the difficulty 
that is retarding him. This difficulty may be the result of failure to 
grasp some point that should have been grasped years before. On 
this point, however far away it may be from the regular class work, 
the teacher must focus the mind of the child and her powers of 
teaching. Until these fundamental points are mastered, there can 
be no true progress. Under the all-class method the teacher rarely 
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if ever finds out the difficulties that are retarding individual 
children. 

3. The pupil is made self -helpful. The teacher leads the pupil to 
master the difficulties himself, both by not telling him an 3 rthing that 
by judicious questioning he can be led to discover for himself, and 
by not doing the pupil's work for him. The fundamental principle of 
education is self-activity; the teacher's function is to find out just 
what the pupil knows and, with this knowledge as a basis, to lead 
him to see his way and to do the work himself. 

4. It teaches pupils how to study. Individualized instruction fur- 
nishes an opportunity to teach pupils how to study. Many pupils 
fall behind their classes because they have never been taught to see 
the difference between the important and the unimportant. Through 
proper individualized instruction, they can be trained or led to mas- 
ter the printed page. 

5. Individualized instruction should he wholly individual. Indi- 
vidualized work should be done with one pupil at a time. Group 
instruction will never enable a teacher to get close to the heart of 
the child and lead him to reveal himself. Timidity has caused many 
a pupil to fail. The encouragement and aid that come through indi- 
vidual instruction will make many a timid pupil self-reliant. 

6. The teacher finds the pupils who need individual aid. During 
the class recitations the teacher should make note of pupils who 
seem to fail because they do not understand certain points. At the 
next individual period, these pupils should be called to the desk for 
consultation and help. By examinations of the daily written work 
and of the tests that may be given from time to time, the teacher 
will be able to find the weak spots that must be strengthened 
through individualized work. The teacher is to be the judge of who 
needs aid. She is not to wait for the pupils to ask for aid. 

7. Record of work. The name of each pupil who receives aid 
should be recorded in a record book. Such a record will keep the 
teacher on the right track and will enable her to recall the steps by 
which she led a retarded mind from darkness into light. 

8. Class work. During the individual period, the class is engaged 
upon profitable study work. Individualized instruction offers an 
opportunity to have real supervised study. The teacher, having 
given proper directions to the children of the class regarding how to 
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study, sees during the individual period, that 4hey do study and in 
case anyone at his own desk seems to need help she can call him to 
her side at the front of the room and there, in the presence of the 
class and yet apart from the class, help him with his problem. The 
teacher also from time to time, when the individual period is from 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour long, may go around the room 
to see just what the pupils are doing at their seats. 

Special Individualized Work 

In addition to the work done by the classroom teacher, there are, 
in the high school and in all the elementary schools of the city, one 
or more special individual teachers who do nothing but work with 
needy pupils, from the several classrooms of the building, whose 
cases require too extended attention for the classroom teacher to 
give them the time that they need during the regular school hours. 

At the beginning of the year, these teachers work with pupils 
who have been given what are called ^^double promotions,” in order 
that they may be adjusted speedily to the grade of work to which 
they have been promoted. This reqquires from one or two, up to 
fifteen or twenty, individual session periods of one-half hour each. 
During the remainder of the year, these teachers are concerned 
with cases of children who are out of adjustment because of absence, 
late entrance, or slow mentality. 

One of these special individual teachers works only with pupils 
who do not know the English language. Such pupils are placed in 
classes with other pupils of equivalent age, going to the individual 
teacher for periods of a half hour to an hour each day until they 
have learned to speak English. The progress of some of these pupils 
has been remarkable. 

What teachers think of Individualized Instruction 

The following quotations are chosen at random from among 
many: 

”It has given me a better chance to study the individual and to do 
away with the strained relationship sometimes existing between the 
pupUs and their teachers.” 

^It helps ^iminate the after-school session, creates self-reliance for 
the timid, and establishes general benefits for alL” 
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'individual contact with the child opens up better understanding be- 
tween teacher and pupil, removing shyness on the part of the pupil, 
giving him confidence in himself during recitation, because he knows 
that the teacher has a personal interest in him.” 

One of the new teachers writes: "The time devoted to individual in- 
struction is a credit to this school system. The teacher makes a study 
of the child and in clearing up his difficulties, leaves him happy and able 
to work independently.” 

"The majority of the pupils of my class have voted that individual 
help periods have made them better students than they othervO^ise would 
have been.” 

"Pupils’ conduct improves as they feel friendliness toward the 
teacher.” 

"I am able to show children how to study — ^how to use their books, how 
to use the appendix, index, etc. I am able to point out to them ways of 
logical reasoning.” 

"Great aid to the foreign-speaking children in teaching them English.” 

"Helps the bright child who is often 'bom short’ in certain subjects.” 

"At the beginning of the term, I thought some of our children were 
helpless in spelling. Through individual help periods, I was able to over- 
come this difficulty.” 

"Has been most valuable in improving written composition with the 
slow pupils.” 

"My children seem so happy that they are working and accomplishing 
correct results, which is made possible through individual instruction.” 

"A splendid opportunity to help the individual that enters late.” 

Results of the Work 

While we have kept no accurate record of the results of indi- 
vidualized instruction, we are convinced that hundreds of pupils 
each year are able to win success and happiness in school work who, 
under the ordinary school procedure, would have won only a failure 
and discouragement. 



II. ALLOWING EXTRA* TIME FOR LAGGARDS 

The Gary Schools, through their platoon organization, have made 
it possible for children who are slow in any particular subject to 
increase the time spent on that subject, at the expense of some of 
their play or shop or assembly activities, or through summer or 
Saturday work. This is briefly explained by Superintendent Wirt. 


Some Features op Time Distribution at Gary, Indiana 
B y William Wirt 
S uperintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind. 


Children in the schools of Gary, Indiana, are grouped into rapid, 
average, and slow working classes. This is possible because there are 
so many classes in each building owing, first, to the practice of 
having half of the class group reciting while the other half is study- 
ing, and second, to the Gary school organization, which increases 
the capacity of the building approximately 70 percent. 

The school classroom day is 420 minutes long, with half the 
classes in academic work while the other half are in special work. It 
is posible to substitute a period of academic work for a play period 
or an auditorium period and thus give more time to a subject or 
part of a subject. For example, a student in percentage may be 
given an extra period daily for percentage or a review of common 
and decimal fractions. 

All schools are open Saturday for individual instruction and 
pupils can elect the work they wish to do. Thus, a child can work 
three hours Saturday morning in one or several subjects with a 
teacher in charge for guiding the individual work of the children, 
but not for holding recitations. Seventy-five percent of the children 
attend Saturday school and 80 percent of these elect academic 
studies. 

Eighty percent of the children attend summer school for eight 
weeks and make individual adjustments during this time. 

As a rule, classes are not more than ten weeks apart. In many 
cases, with the help of the Saturday school and extra time in arith- 
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metic, pupils can advance, at any time of the year, to a higher class 
group. 

1 do not consider any of the devices mentioned above as satisfac- 
tory, because all merely help to keep the children progressing uni- 
formly in rapid, average, or slow working groups. We do not secure 
individual instruction and progress except in Saturday schools and 
here it merely helps to keep the child in harmony with his class 
group. 

Each year the size of the groups is reduced by increasing their 
number, but Gary is a long way from the one-pupil group. 



III. THE INTENSIVE STUDY OP PROBLEM CASES 
A scientific variant of the coaching of laggards or the giving 
extra time to slow pupils, is the intensive study of individuals who 
meet unusual difficulties, followed by appropriate remedial work. 
Indeed, this is needed under any plan of individual work, as no sys- 
tem can take care of the real problem cases without scientific diag- 
nosis through intensive personal study. The University of Chicago 
has occupied a leading position in such individual studies. Dean 
Gray of that institution illustrates this procedure in the following 
contribution. 


An Illustration prom the University op Chicago 
B y WiLLUM S. Gray 

Dean of the College of Education, University of Chicago 


One of the most recently developed methods of providing for indi- 
vidual needs is to make intensive studies of pupils who encounter 
unusual difficulty and to take the necessary corrective steps or to 
provide appropriate remedial instruction. One example follows, 
taken from the field of reading: 

A third-grade boy was unable to make any score on the 
Gray Oral Reading Test. Since he was suspected of being 
feeble-minded, he was given the Binet test. This test showed 
him to be normal mentally, and accordingly, further effort 
was made to find the cause of his poor reading. His eyes were 
tested with the letter chart and seemed normal. When ques- 
tioned, however, he reported that the letters looked as if 
^^someone had put a wet blotter on the book" and blurred 
them. His eyes were treated and fitted with glasses, and at 
the close of one year he scored 39 on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test.2 

The case which has been described is an excellent example of the 
fact that many pupils encounter serious personal handicaps which 
can be discovered only through detailed and somewhat technical 
studies of their difficulties. Other examples could be given which 

3 William S. Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. Supplementary Educational Mono^aphs, No. 22, p. 15. Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, The University of Chicago. 
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show that many pupils fail for reasons which could be corrected 
through appropriate instruction. For example, the following causes 
of difficulty or failure in comprehension in reading were discovered 
througli the intensive study of a number of cases : little or no train- 
ing in habits of intelligent interpretation ; failure to direct attention 
to the content while reading; an inadequate background of experi- 
ence; an over-active imagination which resulted in reading into 
passages things that were not there; lack of interest in reading; 
inattention ; ineffective application. When regular classroom instruc- 
tion was supplemented for a time by carefully selected practice 
exercises, most of the pupils in question overcame their difficulties 
and were able to continue their work more nearly on a basis of 
equality with the other members of their class. 

The statements which have been made concerning failure in read- 
ing apply to practically all subjects of the curriculum. There are 
thousands of boys and girls in school each year who make little or 
no progress because of inaccuracies and personal handicaps which 
could be eliminated. These difficulties result in discouragement, 
retardation, and elimination in far too many cases. ‘‘Society recog- 
nizes clearly that children differ widely iii native endown^ent and 
learning capacity; it insists, however, that schools utilize every 
means possible to provide the most effective instruction for each 
child.” This means that regular class work must be supplemented 
by systematic detailed studies of the difficulties of each child and 
that appropriate remedial instruction must be provided. 

Only a few examples of such work in school systems can be 
described here because of the limitations of space. Superintendent 
C. J. Anderson and Miss Elda Merton^ have reported a number of 
intensive studies of reading made at Stoughton, Wisconsin. The 
initial diagnoses were made through the use of standardized tests. 
Supplementary information was secured from a study of a child’s 
physical record, home environment, nativity, nurse's report, and 
records in other studies. When the needs of given pupils were deter- 
mined, individual help was provided in which the teacher varied the 
amount and character of the work according to the particular needs 
of the pupils. 

* C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton. “Remedial work in reading.” Blem. 
Seh. Jour., 20 (May-June, 1920), 685-701; 772-791. 
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Detailed studies in arithmetic, similar to those described in read- 
ing, have been made by Uhl^. The method employed in these studies 
was to take to a quiet part of a building, pupils who were failing in 
the fundamental processes and to make an assignment from the 
Courtis Practice exercises. As a pupil reported the answers, the 
teacher directed attention to his methods of work. Many interesting 
facts were discovered which explained the causes of difficulty and 
suggested appropriate remedial measures. For example, it was found 
that some pupils ‘broke up' the larger digits in making such com- 
binations as 9+7+6; others employed laborious methods in sub- 
tracting and dividing which showed resourcefulness, but which 
greatly retarded the speed of work. 

The value of detailed studies of the types which have been 
described has been definitely established. The fact is generally ad- 
mitted that such studies should supplement the regular work of the 
classroom. One advantage which attaches to this procedure is that 
appropriate individual help can be given without modifying class 
organizations. A second, and even greater advantage, is that it usu- 
ally leads to a clearer insight on the part of the teacher into the 
specific teaching problems involved. 

♦W. L. Uhl. "The use of standardized materials in arithmetic for 
diagnosing pupils' methods of work.” Elem, Sch. Jour., 18 (November, 
1917), 216-218. 



IV. ABILITY-GROUPING 

Among the early attempts to adjust schools to individual differ- 
ences were several plans for dividing classes into ability-groups. 
Sometimes the groups that were brightest were allowed to complete 
their school course in a shorter time, as at New Cambridge, North 
Denver, and Portland, Oregon. In other places, e. g., Santa Barbara, 
the children all remained in school for the same length of time, but 
the brighter children had an especially enriched curriculum and the 
slow ones a curriculum of the bare minimal essentials. 

Ability-grouping has recently come into strong favor with many 
people. Intelligence tests and achievement tests, usually checked by 
teachers’ judgments, have been used to determine the group in 
which each child belongs.- The instruction in each group has then 
presumably been modified to fit the tsrpe of children composing it. 

Two modern ability-grouping plans are described below. The one 
at Detroit is the best known in the country. The one in Los Angeles, 
while not so extensive, is significant for its success in bringing half 
of the slow group up to normal in a surprisingly short time. 


1. Ability-Grouping in Detroit Schools 
By Stuart A. Courtis 
D etroit Teachers College 


Detroit has had special classes for atypical children for nearly 
fifteen years, and under the care of Professor C. Scott Berry, of the 
University of Michigan and Director of Special Education in the 
Detroit schools, an administrative department has been gradually 
developed to deal with the special problems involved. In the depart- 
ment, the operating agency for the study and classification of in- 
dividual children is the Psychological Clinic. All the mental testing 
work of the city is carried on under the direction of this Clinic. 

With the development of group tests and the growing emphasis 
upon individual differences, a demand arose for experimental trial 
of the plan of sectioning on the basis of ability. After suitable pre- 
liminary experimentation, the Department met this demand in 
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September, 1920, by giving the Detroit First-Grade Group Intelli- 
gence Test to all children entering the lowest (Blst) grade, about 
10,000 in alF. On the basis of the scores obtained these children 
were divided in *X, Y, Z’ groups. The average or normal children, 
comprising the middle 60 percent of the children in any grade, con- 
stitute the 'Y’ group. The superior 20 percent and the inferior 20 
percent of the children constitute the and the 'Z' groups, re- 
spectively. 

In schools where the numbers of children in the different groups 
warranted it, classes were organized wholly of X, Y, or Z children; 
in smaller schools class organizations often contain two groups, as 
X and Y, or Y and Z, depending on the intelligence level of the 
neighborhood. In the smallest schools the most that could be done 
was to section into three groups within the class organization for 
recitation purposes. 

From the outset it was realized that no classification by tests 
could be absolute. Teachers and principals were privileged to change 
children from one division to another in accordance with their 
actual success in school work during the first two years. The posi- 
tion of any child in a group, after the very first grouping, is thus 
determined both by the results of the mental tests and by the 
teacher’s judgment. Actually, it has been found necessary to change 
the placement of less than 40 percent of the children. 

The X — ^Y — Z plan contemplates a differentiated course of study; 
the regular course for the Y’s, an enriched course for the X’s, and a 
simplified course of minimal essentials for the Z’s covering exactly 
the same ground. Experience has shown that mere change in amount 
of ground covered is not enough, that the rates of development of 
the pupils in the different groups vary. For instance, the B4th Z’s 
reach a stage of development in the fourth year of work in reading 
which is attained by the A2nd X’s. Further, there appears to be 
need for differentiation of teaching methods as well as for dif- 
ferentiated courses of study. 

The practice begun in 1920 has been continued ever since. To-day 
the X — ^Y — Z classification is in effect through the B5th grade and 
involves some 80,000 children. Intelligence testing and sectioning 

8 An account of this work was given by W. K. Layton in the Twenty- 
first Yearbook, Part II. — Editor. 
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on the basis of ability has spread to the intermediate, high schools, 
and colleges, until to-day the intelligence factor is given considera- 
tion in sectioning throughout the system. The degree to which the 
Clinic is called upon to assist teachers and principals in their at- 
tempts to adjust work to the needs of individual children is shown 
significantly by the data in the following table. 


Intelligence Tests Given by or Under the Direction op the 
Psychological Clinic During the School Year, 1923-1924 


School Department 

Tests Used 

Number 

Kindergarten 

Group 

387 


Individual* 

64 

Elementary 

Group 

59,908 


Individual 

3,857 

Intermediate 

Group 

17,531 


Individual 

179 

High 

Group 

8,498 


Individual 

4 

College 

Group 

416 


Individual 

0 

Special and miscellaneous 

Group 

3,421 


Individual 

942 


Total Group 90,161 

Total Individual 5,046 

Grand Total 95,207 

*Binet. Pintner-Patterson, etc. 


The educative effect of the tests and studies of the Special Edu- 
cation Department upon the attitude of the teaching corps toward 
individual differences and the adjustment of school work to indi- 
vidual needs is very far reaching. The Departments of Instruction 
and Administration have not been able to keep pace with the de- 
mands made upon them, particularly in supplying satisfactory 
differentiated courses of study and practical standards of promotion. 
To-day, constructive experimental adjustments are under way 
throughout the system. 

Evaluation of the effect of sectioning on the basis of ability has 
been difficult because of the number of factors influencing test re- 
sults. Careful experimentation has yielded conflicting data. But in 
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the informal and more inclusive judgments made by principals and 
teachers on the basis of experience, the trend of opinion is decisive. 
Sectioning on the basis of ability increases both the efficiency, and 
the pleasures of teaching, and is a valuable addition to our grading 
system because it makes possible a closer adjustment of group work 
to children’s needs. 


2. Ability-Grouping in Los Angeles 
By A. H. Sutherland 


About 22,000 pupils in the elementary schools of Los Angeles 
were given group tests consisting of the National Intelligence Test, 
Thomdike-McCall Heading Test, Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamen- 
tals, and a modified form of the Ayres Spelling Test. On the basis 
of figures so obtained, following McCall, pupils were divided into 
X, Y, and Z sections. Unfortunately, there were no adequate modi- 
fications of the curriculum available with which to follow up the 
segregations of pupils. The research department -was then called 
upon to apply the methods and materials of the adjustment rooms 
in order to determine whether the Z groups would profit by their 
use. The following questions were asked: 

1. Would adjustment work materially improve the educational 
status of the Z-group pupils? 

2. How much time would be required to organize a group and 
train its teacher to carry on the work alone? 

3. Would it be possible for the average school counselor to do 
the necessary analytical testing, organizing, and training? 

4. What part of the educational retardation is probably due to 
wrong education? 

After a six weeks’ period of two hours’ instruction per day, the 
educational retardation of the Z groups (two) was reduced 32 per- 
cent. Among those children retarded three terms or more, the re- 
tardation was reduced 66 percent. 

It required two hours per day for fifteen consecutive days to give 
the process placement tests, to organize the groups, to train the 
teachers and pupils in independent procedure, and to tri^in a teacher 
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SO that she would be able to organize and train another group and 
its teacher. 

The work can be done by any counselor who has had the necessary 
experience as an adjustment room teacher and who can have the 
time i^ree two hours a day for fifteen consecutive days. 

It was impossible to answer the fourth question at this time since 
the pupils had not reached a ^saturation point’ in the development 
of their mastery of processes. Most of the children had previously 
had the benefit of a school which is probably above the average of 
our city schools. The rapidity of progress of the Z pupils was such 
as to warrant the opinion that the retardation was due chiefly to 
wrong education and its resulting psychological complexes (largely 
emotional in nature). At the end of six weeks 51 percent remained 
Z pupils of the 4th grade; the remaining 49 percent had become 
X or Y pupils. 



V. DIFFERENTIATED ASSIGNMENTS 
Even without ability-grouping it is possible to provide an en- 
riched curriculum for the brighter pupils. This is usually accom- 
plished through a plan of differentiated assignments. The plan may 
be used in a variety of ways. A student may be given additional 
Credits for doing work beyond the minimal requirements. Or he 
may have to do some such additional work to get high marks. Or 
the additional assignments may be made so interesting that he 
wants to do them of his own volition. Or he may merely be prodded 
a little to use his surplus time (if he has any) in the doing of extra 
work in the topic he has completed. 

Differentiated assigmnents are exemplified in two university high 
schools — ^the one at the University of Chicago and that at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


1. Differentiated Requirements in the University of Chicago 

High School 
B y W. C. Reavis 

' University of Chicago High School 


The desirability of individualizing instruction is no longer ques- 
tioned by anyone. The objections to it are concerned chiefly with 
the applications of the theory to classroom conditions. The ques- 
tion most frequently asked is. How can one instruct children en 
masse and at the same time individualize? 

Among the many partial solutions offered to the problem is that 
of differentiated requirements, or the practice of varying the amount 
of work to be accomplished in accordance with the ability of the 
individual pupils of a group. While differentiating the requirements 
makes i>ossible a high degree of individualization, its successful 
administration in the classroom presupposes on the part of the 
teacher (1) knowledge of the educational status of his pupils as 
individuals, (2) organization of the materials of instruction so as 
to permit flexible assigmnents, and (8) the adoption of a technique 
of instruction which will enable the teacher to use a large share of 
his teaching time in directing work rather than hearing lessons. 
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An attempt has been made in some high schools to encourage 
capacity work through the awarding of weighted credit for quality 
or quantity of results. The experiment as a whole has proved disap- 
pointing as a constructive solution to the problem of differentiating 
requirements. It places too much responsibility on the individual 
pupil for results; it discourages the conscientious slow pupil; and 
as a penalty or a reward it has proved to be an insufficient stimulus 
to the pupil of superior powers. 

The University High School has encouraged each department to 
develop an effective technique for differentiating requirements in 
accordance with its own objectives, particular psychology, and types 
of teaching technique. As a reward for capacity work of a meritori- 
ous sort or as a disapproval for failure to work up to known capac- 
ity, descriptive reports are sent to the administrative office for 
record and then to the parents setting forth the character of the 
individual’s achievement at the time the task is completed. 

In language-arts study, in which power in reading is the ob- 
jective sought, individuals acquire control of the reading adaptation 
at very different rates, even in groups that are relatively homo- 
geneous in general intelligence. The leading factors which operate 
in determining the rate of accomplishment are special ability or 
disability, earnestness of purpose, reaction time, and temperament. 
Definite amounts of work are laid out for the class as a whole to 
cover thoroughly within a definite time. Pupils who acquire control 
over the material required sooner than others are advised to do 
additional reading from material suggested by the instructor. No 
additional credit is allowed for additional work, but commendation 
is given on the basis of the interest displayed and the intellectual 
independence developed. Pupils who progress more slowly than the 
majority of the class are advised to report to the after-school reme- 
dial class for assistance if further help is needed in the mastery 
of the minimal requirement. 

The materials of instruction in content subjects such as science 
and the social studies are organized for teaching purposes into large 
units, or blocks, which require on the average three or four weeks 
of study. After the pupils are acquainted with the purpose and the 
scope of a unit, guide sheets are provided which give the minimal 
essentials in outline form and the text and reference material to be 
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studied. Supplementary projects *for investigation and study are 
also listed. 

The classroom then becomes a workshop in which the instructor 
is the director. Individual differences soon assert themselves, for 
pupils assimilate content material at very different rates. Students 
who acquire an understanding of the essentials rapidly and master 
their materials without re-teaching and repeating work may com- 
plete a unit several days in advance of the majority of the class. 
Such students undertake supplementary projects from the list pro- 
vided or of their own selection. The project is usually determined 
by the intellectual interests which the pupil has developed in his 
study of the unit. Worthy projects receive commendation, and if 
in proper written form, may be accessioned and placed in the school 
library. Unsatisfactory work, on the other hand, must be re-worked 
until it is in acceptable form. Students who work slowly, and as 
a result require more time than the average to complete essentials, 
can report to their instructors for direction and assistance during 
the after-school periods. 

In the department of mathematics the exercises to be done in 
class are grouped in pedagogical units as assimilative material 
which embodies the principles or processes to be learned. After 
teaching a process thoroughly, the pupils are set to work independ- 
ently by the teacher, and are permitted to advance as individuals to 
the next point which requires teaching. The superior pupil who is 
inclined to race over material without acquiring real understanding 
is required to cover more assimilative material than is the slow 
deliberate worker who puts more time on details, asks more ques- 
tions, and as a result obtains a more thorough understanding of 
the process involved. 

The individuals as a group are taught together only when new 
principles or processes are developed and when common difficulties 
are encoimtered. Between such points individuals advance at their 
own rate, and the instructor assigns to each the amount of assim- 
ilative material which in his judgment is needed to insure the under- 
standing desired. The instructor accepts responsibility for the proper 
and profitable use of the individual pupil’s classroom hour. No home 
assignments are given, but pupils may be asked to come after school 
for remedial instruction or to re-work material which was done in 
poor form during the regular class period. 
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In the manual arts department instruction is highly individual- 
ized. The work of the first course in mechanical drawing, for ex- 
ample, is organized in 14 units. All students are required to take 
the first ten units. All are required to elect two of the last four 
units. Students of superior ability are required to take the 14 
units, after which they may undertake units in the advanced course 
and receive credit for the amount of work satisfactorily completed. 
No attempt is made to hold individuals together for class instruc- 
tion. Individuals advance from unit to unit, but no one is allowed 
to begin a new unit until the one on which he is engaged is satis- 
factorily completed. 

The foregoing report of differentiated requirements in four de- 
partments of the University High School describes in brief an at- 
tempt to put the individual in competition with himself rather than 
with other individuals. When properly administered, the plan en- 
courages application and tends to develop in the individual a sense 
of responsibility for carrying on at full capacity whatever he under- 
takes. 


2. Differentiated Assignments in the Wisconsin High School 
By H. L. Miller and S. A. Leonard 
U niversity of Wisconsin and Wisconsin High School 


The fundamental idea of the experiment in fitting courses of 
study to individual differences and capacity at the Wisconsin High 
School was first presented in an article by Professor Miller and Miss 
Johnson in 1922.® The distinctive development has been the building 
of assignments on various levels of integrating difficulty. This work 
developed through a vital modification of ‘re-citation’ and emphasis 
on the idea of mastery of something. First of all in such a scheme 
are the ‘common essentials’ in the work of each subject — as sen- 
tence recognition and the spelling of a core-vocabulary in English. 
There must be provision for variety and adequacy of practice to 
provide for over-learning of these — ^that is, formation of habits 


® Miller, H. L. and Johnson, Dorothy. ^’Directing study for mastsry.” 
The School Review, 30, No. 10, December, 1922, pp. 777-786. 
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which are reasonably sure to be retained because the pupil has gone 
beyond the point of first success and has a margin of mastery. 

Mastery, indeed, is the key-note of this procedure, yet a new 
polarity is sought in initiative, co-operativeness, and creative mas- 
tery; attitude and the companionship of the intellectual life are not 
disregarded. Much of the time saved from formal recitation, for 
instance, is used in oral reading of literature by teachers or pupils, 
in free and informal dramatization, in discussion of common ex- 
periences in science or history class, and in other community proj- 
ects. Moreover, the class meets as a unit; hence, when a difficulty 
met by any one will probably illuminate the problems of others, the 
teacher calls a group or all the class together, and the problem is 
worked out. Pupils who have mastered a unit of work are constantly 
encouraged to turn back and help slower workers. They learn to do 
this not by telling answers, but by asking questions which lead to 
solutions, for all know that a mastery which can meet fair and 
searching tests is the only goal. 

A suggestion on mastery is included in the illustrations a little 
further on. 

The natural first mistake in the building of any program of so- 
called essentials is to pile on far too much. This must be guarded 
in a properly built system in two ways: First, by requiring full 
mastery item by item, of ‘principles,' it is possible to fit the scheme 
to the capacity of “the slowest normal diligent pupil," in Dr. Burk's 
phrase. Second, it is wise to set no arbitrary time-limit, but to re- 
vise the minimal requirements on the basis of repeated experiment. 
Thus, at the end of a grading period of the English job sheet print- 
ed below, it was found that three-fourths of the sophomore English 
class had done six of the nine compositions assigned and that all 
had done the tested reading and the self -checking form drills. For 
the purpose of stimulating more diligence, and not as any positive 
final mark, the slowest fourth of the pupils were given a grade of 
N. M. (no mastery yet). The job sheet was thus found to be nearly 
fifty percent too long for the period it had originally been designed 
for. Most teachers as a first experiment will tend to make the min- 
imal contracts three or four times too long for real mastery. 

But covering the basic, or core, assignment means only a passing 
grade, or a ‘fair.' In order to secure marks of ‘good' or ‘excellent,' 
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the student must go beyond this unit and do, also with a grade of 
mastery, additional work of related and significant value. The temp- 
tation here is undoubtedly for the teacher to add arbitrarily assign- 
ments of dubious value. It is necessary to remember always that, 
while there are without doubt valuable extra jobs to be done in 
every subject, pupils should by all means be allowed to specialize 
in the lines of their interest and talent, and that mere additions of 
extra work to the common essentials are no gain unless these are 
clearly significant and related and are, above all, further elabora- 
tions of the common principles set forth as a unifying basis of 
work. 

The higher grades earned by doing these “continuing assign- 
ments,” or “optional contracts,” are not merely measures of greater 
quantity of work done; rather, when the scheme is rightly organ- 
ized, these additional jobs are different in kind ; they should require 
keener analysis, longer attention, and a wider organizing view over 
the field of the subject. 

Below are reproduced, just as they have been used in classes at 
the Wisconsin High School, two 'job sheets,' one in geometry and 
one in English. These are given as very tentative materials. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that they are not administrable without a 
considerable amount of work in devising individual tests, and only 
part of these are yet available. But mastery can be secured on this 
route, and nothing less should be considered worth attempting. 
Other experiments of this kind are reported in Tri-State English 
Notes for May and November, 1924. (Volume II, No. 5 and No. 7.)’ 

First 6 weeks. MATHEMATICS 3. (core, Plane Geometry) 

F Contract (a) Mastery of Propositions I to XII. It must be an excel- 
lent Fair, No one is marked 80% or 85% or 70% and the 
like. You either do or you do not show capacity in the 
mastery of this challenge. You either do or you do not 
demonstrate these propositions. 

(b) You will be able to demonstrate 12 exercises selected 
out of the first 85 up to the bottom of p. 49. You may select 
those you desire to prove. I will approve your selection. 


So long as any are available, copies may be obtained from Professor 
H. Y. Moffett, Department of English, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
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G Contract (a) All of “F” contract above. 

(b) You will be able to demonstrate all of the exercises to 
the bottom of p. 49 and to answer questions on any of them 
not requiring demonstration. 

Your mastery in this contract must be an excellent good, 

E Contract (a) All of the “F” and “G” contracts above. 

(b) You will be able to give a correct demonstration of the 
first 16 exercises, pp. 273-274. 

Note to pupils. 

You may win an E-h by doing vei'y well your work in the E 
contract, taking pains to do it neatly, and also assisting all you 
can in making the class work productive. You can take some 
pupil who is not getting on well and guide him to better work. 
If you see any one in the class failing to do his best, you can help 
by your interest and enthusiasm. All this applies to every one in 
the class. A G-f is an excellent G, you know. 

Remember: You will be wise to take out a little insurance. I 
shall not forget the premium. By doing, for example, more than 
12 exercises in Contract F, you will be prepared for accidents in a 
test or examination. You may go back to the supplementary exer- 
cises in Contract G and work on them, and by so doing fortify 
yourself. Then you know there are exercises not in your textbook. 
You may bring in new exercises as you will. It may be that you 
will have a magna cum laude, or something very fine indeed. 

Job Sheet I— ENGLISH III, 1925-1926 
(Sophomore) 

Those problems marked ♦ you may work on at any time. 

1. Essentials: — A grade of excellent in all these problems is required 
for a passing mark. 

Themes: for suggestions of subjects see one of the teachers. 
Acceptable themes — ^themes which are to make a grade of excellent 
— ^must have the following forms absolutely right: 

All sentences correctly marked off 
All possessives correctly formed 
All words on essentials spelling list correct 
Themes must, of course, be clearly legible and in decent form. 

(See posted manuscript for requirements.) 

*1. Two business letters. 

One making an inquiry or asking for a catalog, etc. 

One ordering two or more articles, stating amounts, form 
of enclosing money, and payment of shipping expenses 
(For correct forms see textbooks on the desk.) 
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*2. Two friendly letters 

One a note of thanks, invitation, or apology 

One a letter of a page or more 

*3. One oral and one written explanation of a machine or 
process 

*4. One written narrative (story) with some conversation 
(See suggestions on the bulletin board.) 

♦5. Three reports on outside reading 
*6. All reading in Part I and Part II of Literature and 
Life II except Silas Mamer 

7. 100% in the following tests: 

Sentence Recognition 
Grammatical Correctness 
Plurals 
Possessives 

Essentials (proof-reading) 

8. The class median, or better in 

Briggs Dictionary Test 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test 

9. Excellent in a grammar test on complex sentences. 

II. For a grade of good or excellent, outside work in each of the fol- 
lowing three groups is required: 

1. Outside reading reports beyond the minimum in paragraphs 
5 and 6. 

Poe’s Tales 
Hawthorne’s Stories 
Quentin Durivard or another by Scott 
Kipling’s stories 

Any of the Library Readings suggested in Part I of Litera- 
ture and Life or other readings approved by your teachers. 

2. Any writing on subjects approved by your teachers and 
organized for this class — ^letters you have to write, papers in 
other subjects, translations, etc. N,B. Your problem must be ap- 
proved and organized in English class. 

3. Reading aloud to the class or reciting verse or prose selec- 
tions approved by your English teachers. 

It is possible that we may eventually, by this procedure, work out 
six-year courses for the high-school subjects which will be offered 
for mastery by the better pupils in a minimum of time. Thus, a 
good worker might succeed in getting done the common essentials 
of English or ^^General Language” and foreign languages in five or 
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even in four years, and then be free for elective work in English or 
languages or, if he preferred, in fine arts or music or languages. 
It is perfectly certain that he could in this time fully meet the most 
exacting college entrance requirements, for example, by well devised 
individual work. With such a scheme in view the continuing or 
optional contracts would perhaps be considerably reduced, and 
individual work. With such a scheme in view, the continuing or 
mastery of principles. At present, our interest is rather in broad- 
ening and illuminating the road as the youngster advances than in 
stimulating speed. The scheme of individual work lends itself ad- 
mirably to either idea. At any rate, we can by this method secure 
mastery of something as we go, and we can keep every pupil who 
can be reached by any school interest working at his capacity, not 
idling at the curb while the rest of the ox train catches up with 
his car. 



B. DEFINITE BREAKING UP OF CLASS ORGANIZATION FOR 
INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE COMMON ESSENTIALS 

All of the plans described so far attempt to adjust schools to indi- 
vidual differences without giving up the traditional class organiza- 
tion. The members of the class manage to keep pace ; all go through 
each grade at the same general rate. The teacher may give explana- 
tions to the entire group; the entire group can discuss the work 
they are doing; there can be the usual study and recitation periods, 
the annual promotions, the varying marks on report cards, and all 
the other accompaniments of the traditional system, yet some adap- 
tation to individual differences is made and any of these plans is an 
improvement on the unmitigated class system. 

There are those, however, who feel that the class system itself 
is a relic of days when accurate measurement was unknown and 
the great differences among individuals were not yet recognized. 
These people feel that to retain the class lock-step, no matter how 
much mitigated, is to impede progress and to fail of complete 
adaptation of schools to individual needs and abilities. 

A number of plans have therefore been devised for making this 
complete adaptation. These plans provide for individual progress in 
the mastery of the common essentials, and at the same time allow 
for discussion and group enterprises for the socializing of the 
child's life. Each of these plans, like those in the first part of this 
Section, has been successfully carried out in actual practice. 
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L BURK'S INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM 

The first voice in America raised loudly in protest against class 
lock-step methods of teaching and in earnest advocacy of complete- 
ly individual progress was that of Preston Search, as Superin- 
tendent of Schools, in Pueblo, Colorado. Apparently without any 
special technique, he simply determined that each child should pro- 
gress at his own rate — and this was done in Pueblo during the 
years of Search's incumbency, 1888 to 1894. When Search went to 
Los Angeles for a brief and ill-fated superintendency, he tried to 
carry out his ideas there; but he was ahead of his time. From then 
on, his was voice crying aloud in the wilderness.” But few per- 
sons did more than bask in his inspiration, then continue in their 
old ways. 

It was Frederic Burk, with the help of Mary Ward, beginning in 
1912 and 1913, who really started the present movement to indi- 
vidualize school work. In the elementary school of the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School (as it then was) he developed the first 
definite technique of individual instruction and promotion. His “self- 
instruction bulletins” spread all over the United States and to many 
foreign countries until a ruling of the California attorney general 
stopped their publication. Burk's school was visited by educators 
from all parts of the world; his “Monograph C,” published in 1915, 
showing the statistical results of two years of individual work, was 
widely read and reviewed; teachers trained under Burk carried his 
methods into rural and village schools, and modified the classroom 
procedure in their city school classes. 

Dr. Burk's death while this Yearbook was in preparation, pre- 
vented his describing his own work. His co-worker from the begin- 
ning, however, Mary Ward, and other members of his faculty, have 
prepared the following description of this pioneer work in complete- 
ly breaking the class lock-step. 
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1. Individual System as Developed in the San Francisco State 
Teachers College 

By Mary A. Ward, Grace E. Carter, Hilda M. Holmes and 
Cecilia Anderson 
San Francisco State Teachers Collesre 

In 1913, with the co-operation and leadership of the late Dr. 
Frederic L. Burk, the faculty of the training school department of 
the San Francisco State Teachers College organized all classes from 
the kindergarten through the eighth grade so that every pupil had 
the opportunity of progressing in each school subject as rapidly as 
his individual ability permitted. 

Each of the 700 children enrolled was given a copy of the course 
of study for each subject on his program of studies. Provision was 
made for testing and promoting pupils as soon as the work outlined 
for any grade in any subject was completed. Class recitations were 
abandoned. No daily assignment was given in any subject. This, in 
brief, is the essence of the system of instruction which has become 
known as the ‘Individual System.'^ The title might well be changed 
to the “Burk Plan of Individual Instruction,'^ for Dr. Burk was the 
originator of many of the ideas which have been worked out in a 
practical way by other educators throughout the country. 

For many years previous to 1913 Dr. Burk had been interested 
in the study of individual differences in children and was a foe to 
anything that savored of the lock-step in education. His plan of in- 
dividual instruction originated not as an application of his educa- 
tional theory, but as a means of meeting the pressing needs and diffi- 
culties ever present in a training school operated by student 
teachers. 

The interest and enthusiasm manifested by the pupils working 
under this system exceeded the expectations of the faculty. Prob- 
lems of discipline and inertia in regard to progress in school work 
rapidly disappeared. 

The need was soon felt for printed material which would permit 
a pupil to make progress in his work with little or no assistance 
from his teacher. The faculty went to work with a will to write 
textbooks which would be fundamentally self-instructive. After 
much experimenting and revision, a series of self-instructive bul- 
letins was published in arithmetic, geography, grammar, history. 
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language, and phonics. Over 100,000 copies of these books were 
sold without advertising and with no profit to the authors. 

As soon as these self -instructive bulletins were in the hands of 
the pupils, it became possible to keep accurate records of the time 
each pupil took to complete the work of a grade in any subject. 
Much care was taken to make these records as accurate as possible. 
The results of this study were published by Dr. Burk in 1916, in a 
pamphlet known as “Monograph C.” 

By 1916, the “Individual System'* was emerging from the experi- 
mental stage, and many ideas were being tested out which would 
tend to make the system more applicable to the ordinary classroom 
conditions, but, as has been said, the California state attorney gen- 
eral ruled that it was not the function of a normal school to publish 
or sell bulletins similar to our self-instructive bulletins. This ruling 
effectively curtailed many plans of Dr. Burk and his faculty and 
made it impossible for the institution to do more than keep alive 
the fundamental principles upon which the system was founded. 
Faculty efforts could thenceforth be devoted only toward the devel- 
opment of a technique fitted to the needs of a training department 
of a normal school. 

It was Dr. Burk's opinion that the principles of individual in- 
struction could be made applicable to the public school only when 
the administrative problems were worked out in a public school sys- 
tem. Two of Dr. Burk's former faculty members, Mr. Carleton 
Washburne and Mr. Willard Beatty, are doing this in the schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois. 

At the present time, all the grades of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College from the kindergarten through the eighth grade 
are operating under the individual system of instruction. While 
individual progress is provided for in the fundamental subjects, 
abundant opportunity is afforded for group work. 

In the following pages a description is given of the organization 
of each subject to fit the needs of individual instruction. 

Each teacher keeps a record, or an individual progress card, of 
the promotions of every child in each subject. The following charts 
give a vivid picture of the variation in progress of a typical primary- 
grade, and a typical grammar-grade room. A careful study of the 
age, date of entrance, and grading of each pupil will shed much 
light upon the advantages of the system of instruction. 
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General Comments on Chart for Room 11 

1. Pupils are arranged on chart according to age. 

2. The average age for the group is 8 years, 4 months. The pupils are 
well into third-grade work, which is a little better than a normal rate 
of progress. 

3. Leone, who is the youngest in the group, is doing as well as Flor- 
ence, who is the oldest. Virginia and Jean A. are the most advanced in 
the group, but they are not the oldest. 

4. The younger pupils are less efficient in writing than the older ones, 
owing to the fact that they have not been in school as long and also that 
their muscular co-ordination is not so well developed. 

5. Pupils are grouped on a social and age basis, rather than according 
to grade or intelligence quotient. 

6. It will be noticed that Florence and Dolores are now both on high- 
third-grade arithmetic. This does not mean that they are necessarily 
doing exactly the same work at the same time. Dolores began the high 
third on August 4, 1924, while Florence began on October 27, 1924. 

7. The chart does not show the group work done in music, drawing, 
dramatics, story telling, health work, and nature study. An average of an 
hour per day is devoted to these group activities, while the remainder 
of the school day, 2}4 hours, is devoted to the study of the fundamentals 
listed on the chart. The length of each study period is suited to the age 
of the group. Free choice of subject to be studied is allowed each pupil. 
A recess period of 20 minutes is daily devoted to physical education. 

Notes on Individuals in Room 11 

The following notes show that in meeting the individual needs of the 
pupils, advice and co-operation have been sought from the school psy- 
chologist, from the health department, and from the home. In fact, any- 
thing that may affect a pupiTs attitude toward his work is taken into 
consideration in adapting the program to his needs. 

When Florence entered this school August 5, 1924, she was retarded 
one year. She has already begun to make up her work. It took her 53 
days to complete high-second-grade spelling; 31 days to complete low- 
third language, and 68 days to complete low-third arithmetic. In other 
words, she did this work in about half the time it would have taken her 
had she been working on a group basis. 

Dolores’ parents transferred her to this school because she disliked 
her previous school so much that she would cry and beg to stay at home 
every morning. She now seems perfectly contented and is making fairly 
good progress. 

Henry P.’s retardation is due to ill health. He has lost as much as 
three months at a time. However, he has never had to repeat a grade. 
His progress has merely been slower than that of most pupils. 

Robert C. and Henry L. entered school the same day. Their attendance 
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has been re^rular, and they are practically the same agre. Eobert excels 
Henry, owing partly to a higher mentality and partly to lack of ambi- 
tion on Henry’s part. Had they been attending a school organized on the 
group basis, they would probably be just beginning the third-grade work 
and both boys would be expected to do exactly the same amount of 
work at exactly the same time and at exactly the same rate. A study of 
the chart shows a marked di-STerentiation in their achievement. 

Libert, Martha, Doris, ai.%i Leone entered four months later than 
Robert C. and Henry L. Their work is on about the same level, except 
that Doris does not read as well as the others. 

Niven entered from a private school. He is very slow in reading, but 
excellent in arithmetic. Individual instruction is providing for his case. 
He has already made a promotion in reading, having completed high- 
first-grade reading in 46 days. 

Margaret is finding reading a little difficult because of her lack of 
familiarity with the English language. She is learning to read German 
at home. It has taken her 231 days to complete three half-grades in 
reading, whereas she completed four half -grades of arithmetic in 127 
days. 

Sulamith came to thi^ s chool a l ow-second-grade pupil. Inventory 
tests showed that she was cap< | ^ more advanced work. She 

has already made two important promotions. Tt'i^SSPV 57jiay» I 

plete low-third-grade arithmetic and in 25 days her reading had im- 
proved enough to warrant a promotion to high-third-grade reading. On 
a group basis she would probably be doing only high-second-grade work 
and would therefore have time to spare to become a discipline problem. 

Though Dale is almost 8 years old, she has never been at school before 
this term, nor has she had any instruction in school subjects at home. 
She could not even read when she came. Individual instruction is taking 
care of her case in a way group instruction could never do. Margaret 
completed low-first-grade reading in 23 days, high-first reading in 25 
days, and the entire second-grade arithmetic in 26 days. 

Leone has a decided speech defect. However, her progress in the formal 
work is not impeded, since it does not depend upon recitations before 
the group. She takes part in group activities freely so long as no one 
calls attention to her speech. Special help is given to overcome her defect. 
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General Comments on Chart for Room 22 

1. The average age for this group is about 12 years. 

2. Frederic is the youngest in the group and the most advanced. 

8. The chart shows that most of the group were doing high-sixth- and 
low-seventh-grade work on September 19, 1924. The promotions listed 
in the last column show that they are rapidly becoming a low-seventh- 
g:rade and high-seventh-grade group. 

4. The grouping for each room is made on a social and age basis, 
rather than on an intellectual or achievement basis. 

6. Writing in the grammar grades is graded under two heads, namely, 
quality and speed. Note the case of Ruth, whose quality in writing is 
high fifth, but whose speed is high eighth. 

6. This group spends 30 minutes a day on music, 20 minutes on physi- 
cal education, 45 minutes on special subjects, and 40 minutes a week on 
health work. 

7. The formal work in civics is part of the eighth-grade history course. 

8. The special subjects for a group of rooms come at the same period 
each day. Each pupil has absolutely free choice as to the selection of this 
work. Neither his teachers, his supervisor, nor his parents are allowed 

interfere with his choice. If he does not care t 1 work for 

every a*- in fhe week, ¥ sir time studying either ii* 

classroom or in the Horary.""^ 

Notes on Individuals in Room 22 

The following notes show that in adjusting the school program to 
meet the ends of each individual we have the co-operation of the school 
psychologist, the school nurse, and the home. 

Ruth’s work is the most scattered of the group. She has already com- 
pleted the requirements for eighth-grade reading. Her sister Dorothy has 
about the same mentality. They were transferred to this school from 
another city just after Ruth had had the shock of having failed to make 
her grade. She has scarcely yet recovered her self-confidence and attacks 
new material in arithmetic with a fear that she will never be able to do 
it. 

Victor is one of a pair of unlike twins. His brother is superior to him 
and is now in his second year of the high school. Without this handicap, 
Victor would probably have done better in school. He has attended long 
enough to be further advanced. However, he has never had to repeat a 
grade; his progress has merely been slower than that of most other 
children. 

Dorothea was a very difficult problem when she came, about four years 
ago. She was absolutely indifferent toward her school work. She was 
much over-weight. Through the co-operation of the school nurse, the 
mother was prevailed upon to alter the child’s diet. Her attitude toward 
her work has improved remarkably. From a lazy, self-indulgent child 
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she has become a studious, thoughtful girl, popular with her classmates 
and teachers. 

Galen is a boy of strong literary and artistic tendencies and has great 
difficulty with arithmetic. Individual instruction provides very definitely 
for his case, as shown by the chart. 

It is very interesting to note that Linda and Grace started school the 
same day and have made about the same progress. On the other hand, 
Lillian, who entered about a half year earlier, owing to slow progress 
at first, is now about on a level with Linda and Grace. 

Clara entered this fall as a low-seventh-grade pupil from a school con- 
ducted on a group basis. She has already made promotions in arithmetic, 
history, and reading. 

Though Cecil has a serious health and speech handicap, he has been 
able to hold his own in most subjects with pupils of his own age. When 
he entered three years ago, he had never adapted himself to school life. 
He showed no interest in his work and took no responsibility for his 
progress. He now has shouldered the responsibility and works entirely 
on his own initiative. 

Lillian^s teeth were very bad. They protruded so that they were ex- 
tremely disfiguring. She was a timid, quiet, little girl, never asserting 
herself in any way. Her progress in school was slow, though she seemed 
mentally capable of doing as well as her classmates. She was taken to a 
dentist and braces were put on her teeth. As her personal appearance 
improved, there was a change in her whole attitude. She developed self- 
confidence, and her rate of progress was accelerated until now she is no 
longer retarded. 

George has severe eye trouble and is not allowed to do any reading 
except what is absolutely necessary at school. Hence his grade for read- 
ing is comparatively low. The time that he can spend on reading is given 
to geography and history. Our system permits steady progress although 
in this case it is slow, for the efficiency of the pupil is lowered by his 
physical handicap. 

Frederic, who is less than 10 years old, has been out of school while 
the family was in the Orient. Individual instruction places him in his 
subjects, regardless of the time spent in school. 

A Brief Description of the Organization of Each Subject 
Under the San Francisco State Teachers College Plan 
OF Individual Work 

I. Reading 

As a basis for the course of study for individual instruction in 
first-grade reading, a word count was made from primers and from 
first and second readers in common use. The word lists for each 
story in the state primer were divided into two groups — one con- 
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taining words common to primers, first, and second readers; the 
other containing words used only in a particular story. The former 
list is used as a basis for word drill, and complete mastery is expect- 
ed. Incidental learning is relied upon for the second list. 

Differentiation is apparent from the first day. The following 
figures show the variation in amount of time needed by a group 
of pupils to complete the state primer: 14, 15, 16, 31, 89, 47, 51, 51, 
51, 54, 59, 69, 112 days. 

In our individual system of instruction provision is made for 
each pupil to measure his own progress in reading, to recall tem- 
porarily forgotten words by the use of the picture dictionary, and 
to test himself for speed and comprehension. The standard for 
passing from one unit of reading to another is the understanding 
of the story read, rather than a parrot-like repetition of words. 
There is no oral reading in the usual sense. No child is required to 
listen to another read and explain what he himself has already read. 

Each child draws his own books from the school library. He has 
one book for school reading, accurate account of which is kept by 
the teacher by an ‘O. K.' bookmark system. The ‘0. K.'s' are given 
on ability to tell the story, rather than on ability to read it orally, 
though some oral reading may be done with only the teacher as an 
audience. Each pupil has another book, called his **home reader,” on 
which he is tested after he has finished reading it at home. Begin- 
ning with the fifth grade, the suggested reading lists are dropped 
and still wider opportunity is given for individuals to follow their 
own tastes. In the upper grades most of the reading is now done 
outside of school, though very accurate account of it is kept by the 
teacher. 

2. Arithmetic 

The introductory number work and the work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of integers is given to the 
pupil in bulletin form. This material is divided into short steps, or 
goals. Each goal consists of one definite principle to be mastered. 
Carefully graded explanations of new steps are written in such 
simple language that a pupil requires a minimum of help from the 
teacher. Self -corrective tests reveal to the pupil his weakness on any 
unit of work. Special supplementary exercises are available for drill 
on each specific di£9culty. 
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The state texts in arithmetic furnish additional material for each 
£:rade. Each pupil progresses according to his ability and interest. 
He gets as much or as little help as he needs from his teacher. 

When a pupil can pass a test on all the arithmetic work outlined 
for a grade, he receives a promotion slip. As shown by records else- 
where, the amount of time taken to complete a grade of work 
varies with the individual child. The records also show that an indi- 
vidual child may vary in his rate of progress, i.e., he may take 
longer to complete some grades than others. 

3. Spelling 

Individual differences in ability to spell are taken care of by the 
following procedure: a standardized test in spelling is given an- 
nually to all children in the school above the second grade. Accord- 
ing to the results of this test, the pupils of each class are divided 
into three groups. 

Group I consists of those pupils who seem to learn to spell inci- 
dentally. Pupils falling into this group receive no further instruc- 
tion in spelling. Each year they take the standardized test with the 
other children. After six years of experimenting, we find that this 
method of grouping in spelling is quite accurate. 

The pupils who fall into Group II are those who can learn to 
spell through study and find no difficulty in keeping their spelling 
abreast with their other school subjects. 

The pupils of Group III are those who have a great deal of diffi- 
culty with spelling — ^who, even with much effort on their part and 
on the part of their teachers find it extremely difficult to make the 
usual progress in spelling. 

The pupils of Groups II and III study spelling from their ‘‘in- 
ventory lists.” These lists have been obtained by dictating the entire 
word list of the grade to which each pupil belongs. Each pupil re- 
ceives a prepared list of his own misspelled words for study. When 
he has mastered this list, a new inventory list is made by dictating, 
without previous study, the words of the next grade. 

The pupils of Group II need little or no help in studying spelling, 
while the pupils of Group III are given much assistance. All known 
spelling helps are used, but no effort is made to force this group 
to attain the standards of the other two groups. 
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4. Primary Language 

Since formal language (by which we mean correct forms of writ- 
ten and spoken English) is a matter of habit formation, no pupil 
is ever considered to have ‘completed' the course, though we pro- 
mote in the subject, as in arithmetic or reading. The course of 
study in language is planned so that certain specific elements are 
emphasized in each grade. Weekly tests follow instruction and drill 
upon these elements. Two perfect tests entitle a pupil to a promo- 
tion, but the promotion does not mean that he is through with that 
particular unit. The promotion is merely a sign of progress. The 
tests are cumulative and, until a pupil finishes the high-fifth grade, 
he takes weekly tests on all the units of the course of study so far 
as he has gone. For instance, a pupil graded ‘high fourth' in lan- 
guage and takes weekly tests on the low-third, high-third, and low- 
fourth elements as well as on the high-fourth-grade elements. His 
daily drill and practice exercises are determined by his individual 
errors in the weekly tests. 


6. Composition 

In composition much emphasis is placed upon individual effort. 
Practically all written work is individual. Each pupil's writing is 
largely an expression, in a limited way, of his own interests and 
inclinations. 

Practically all written group work grows out of requests of indi- 
viduals who wish to participate in the same undertaking. Group 
work of this type becomes a challenge to both individual and co- 
operative effort. 

The amount of oral work given far exceeds the written, and the 
child places conscious effort upon his own improvement as well as 
upon the improvement of the group. 

Specifically gifted pupils group themselves into clubs in which 
they have opportunity for the unfoldment of their special talents. 

6. Map Geography 

A very definite course in locational geography gives familiarity 
with names and locations of the places which a pupil meets in the 
geography reading, which also forms an important part of the 
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geography work. The reading course consists of books about people 
of other lands. It is not specifically laid out, but pupils are allowed 
to follow their interests in choosing from the books on hand. 

We recognize the fact that a time comes in each child’s life when 
he shows curiosity about a map. This interest is very often stimu- 
lated through outside contacts or through reading. At this point 
opportunity is seized to teach those locations which form a basis 
for later work in geography. The work is placed before the pupil in 
the form of a self-instructive bulletin. Enthusiasm and outside in- 
terests affect the time taken to cover this course. 

7. History, Civics, Geography 

The formal side of the social science subjects is supplemented 
by a program rich in social and creative activities. A requirement 
that at least two books and many stereoscope pictures be consulted 
on each topic studied gives the pupil a wide variety of material as 
the basis for interesting class programs and discussions. These pro- 
grams are further enriched by the use of the visual education 
equipment. 

Activities which call for co-operative organized group work are 
also initiated by individual pupils. This necessitates a group dis- 
cussion of problems encountered, the writing of letters of invitation 
and letters of comment or explanation, the drafting of constitutions, 
by-laws, and other civic documents, and their adoption by the class. 
The School News, edited and published by the pupils, gives wide 
publicity to these projects. Meeting the present needs of the pupils 
in this way provides abundant drill on oral and written English 
and on practical problems in civics. 

Under such a program of individual and social living and study, 
each grammar-grade class becomes a miniature community with 
many interests involving individuals, groups, subjects, and ma- 
terials. Opportunity is thus provided for the development of indi- 
vidual qualities of leadership and a rich program of socialization. 

8. Penmanship 

Group lessons in penmanship are given for such general points 
as posture, movement, and rhythm. Individual lessons are planned 
to overcome difficulties in letter formation, slant, alignment, size 
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of letters, etc. The Starch writing scale furnishes definite goals to- 
ward which a pupil works. Tests are given at stated periods or at 
any time a pupil requests one. Promotions in penmanship are based 
upon attainments in both speed and accuracy. 

10. Dramatics 

Opportunity for work in dramatics of a highly social nature is 
given throughout the school. Below the fifth grade, each room is 
constantly at work upon the dramatic representation of a story. In 
the grammar grades there are special classes in dramatics for the 
children who elect to join them. All the work is of a spontaneous 
nature; that is, the parts are not memorized. The only exception 
to this is in the case of the special classes. They occasionally pro- 
duce a play adhering to the printed form. 

11. Music 

Entering pupils are tested as to natural voice quality and ability 
to imitate short rhythmic phrases. They fall into four groups. 
Group A includes the talented pupils, who begin immediately on 
regular first-grade work. Groups B, C, and D, are special help 
groups. The pupils of these groups are promoted as their individual 
diflBiculties are corrected. 

The second-, third-, and fourth-grade pupils are grouped according 
to native ability, sight-reading ability, and voice quality. Progress 
from one group to another is possible. The material used is the 
state music text. 

Since the pupils are segregated into groups according to their 
musical ability and progress, it is necessary to change rooms for 
the music lesson. This is called ‘‘circling.” Four or five rooms have 
their music lesson at the same period. At a signal, the children 
march into the hall and “circle” to their music rooms. 

The grammar grades also “circle” for music. As in the primary 
grades, the groups are fiuid. A pupil who stands out in a group as a 
leader, needing little drill, responding before the others have com- 
prehended the problem, is advanced to a group where he will have to 
work up to his highest capacity. A slow pupil who has reached the 
limit of his musical ability is placed where he can retain his musical 
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self-respect. Thus, individual ability and progress are cared for 
through constant shifting of groups. (See also under *'15. Special 
Music.”) 

12. Art 

The art department works along two lines, group activity and 
individual instruction. Group activities grow out of the general 
activities of the children of each room. These projects engage the 
interest, in one way or another, of all the children in each group. 
Enough skill is developed to enable the children to draw from ob- 
jects and to make their own designs and patterns. Children's stand- 
ards, not those of adults, are used in judging results. Opportunity 
to do individual creative work is provided for all pupils in all 
grades. Through special classes, talented children are given unusual 
opportunities to develop their gifts. (See also under “16. Special 
Art.”) 

13. Nature Study 

Nature study is one of the subjects which provides for the indi- 
vidual interests of the children. A nature laboratory is maintained 
to which pupils bring objects of interest and in which they assemble 
their private collections, care for pets not welcome at home, press 
plants, mount insects, propagate plants, consult nature books and 
files, etc. Opportunity for individual work in this subject is pro- 
vided for all the primary pupils. Pupils above the primary grades 
may elect to take nature study or some other phase of elementary 
science as a special subject. 

The work of the primary grades has a social phase in that some 
of the material brought by the pupils is used as a basis for class 
lessons. In the absence of such material, the teacher provides a sub- 
ject for discussion. 

14. Special Subjects 

In addition to the fundamental courses provision is made for 
classes in which the special interests of the individual pupils are 
served. Besides those listed below, special classes are provided in 
cooking, sewing, penmanship, dramatics, travel, and composition. 

16. Special Music 

Pupils may elect to join the boys' or girls' glee clubs or a class in 
musical appreciation. These groups are not limited to talented chil- 
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dren, but they are open to any who wish to join them. The pupils 
are encouraged to take the initiative in suggesting material and in- 
terpretations. They are made to feel that the instructor is there only 
to help them carry out their own ideas. Local musical events are the 
basis for many lessons. The ^jazzing’ of classics has led to the 
serious study of many of the original compositions. 

16. Special Art 

The pupils in the special art classes carry on three types of work. 
To exercise purely creative power, they choose their favorite sub- 
jects and compose pictures or designs from their own mental images. 
To exercise their power of imagination, they compose designs or 
pictures, using certain objects as the center of interest. To improve 
their technique, they occasionally copy a good painting or a line 
drawing. The teachers, acting as advisers only, help the pupils to 
keep in mind the principles of good design and color harmony. The 
designs made are used in craft work, and some of the pictures made 
are used to decorate the rooms and the halls. 

17. Elementary Science 

The grammar-grade pupils are permitted to select the type of 
science work in which they are most interested, whether it be gar- 
dening, chemistry of common things, electricity, or advanced nature 
study. After a few lessons designed to familiarize them with experi- 
mental procedure and simple laboratory technique, each individual 
investigates problems within the field he has chosen. If he has 
particular experiments in mind, he works at those; otherwise he 
selects from a prepared list. We do not attempt to measure stand- 
ards of achievement other than those which should result from a 
sincere interest on the part of the pupil, since we have as an objec- 
tive of this elementary science work, attitudes and appreciation, 
rather than the mastery of an array of scientific facts. 

18. Mechanical Construction 

The shop is open to boys of any grade who “want to make some- 
thing.” On entering the class with an ‘idea,' the boy is told to make 
a drawing of it. Some of these are very crude, but a few lines 
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thrown together give the instructor a clearer idea of what the boy 
has in mind than any amount of verbal or written description. 
From this crude drawing the boy is taught individually how to 
make a working drawing to scale. He then begins with the actual 
construction and gets his knowledge and skill in handling tools and 
materials through working out his idea. 

19. Junior Rotary Club 

The Junior Rotary Club was formed to study and give practice 
in parliamentary law. From this foundation grew an active school 
citizenship club. Such problems as arise in the cafeteria, in the halls, 
in the children’s library, etc., are brought up for discussion through 
the medium of parliamentary practice. Committees are then ap- 
pointed to draw up recommendations to be sent to the faculty, and 
other committees are appointed to carry out the proposals after 
their return. 

Debating and discussions of current civics problems are other 
activities of the Junior Rotary Club. 

20. Kindergarten 

The San Francisco State Teachers College conducts a kinder- 
garten in a foreign quarter of the city. Special attention is given 
to the development of control of the English language. Each child’s 
language difficulty is diagnosed. Tests are given to discover whether 
he has the ability to overcome the difficulty. Every opportunity is 
given to practice the correct sound until the correct habit is estab- 
lished. No formal drills are given but the child works hard to say 
‘Thank you” for his milk, instead of “Dank you,” or “Tank you.” 


2. Burk’s Individual System as Developed at Winnetka 
By Carleton W. Washburne 
S uperintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


The public schools of Redondo Beach, California, among others, 
bodily took over Burk’s methods and materials; so did some 
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parochial Bchools. For the most part, however, people failed to see 
the applicability of Burk’s basic principles to city school systems. 
They assumed that because Burk had adapted these principles to a 
normal training school, they could not be adapted to other types of 
schools. It was not until certain public school systems began to take 
hold of the movement, therefore, that it spread with any rapidity. 

The first public school system definitely to undertake this work 
was that of Winnetka, Illinois. The thousands of visitors to the 
Winnetka schools, the spread of the Winnetka mimeographed ma- 
terials and the texts that are just beginning to be published, the 
lectures given in various parts of the country by members of the 
Winnetka staff, the articles on the Winnetka schools in professional 
periodicals, and such lay periodicals as the Christian Science 
Monitor, Collier*s, and The New Republic, have done much to spread 
the idea that the class lock-step can be broken in public schools, and 
that schools can be fitted to individual differences. Summer courses 
dealing largely or entirely with the Winnetka plan of adapting 
schools to individual differences have been given in Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, and the University of Ore- 
gon. Demonstrations of the Winnetka plan have been given for the 
summer sessions of Teachers’ College, New York; Rutgers College 
in New Jersey; the College of William and Mary in Virginia; Ohio 
University at Athens, Ohio ; and Normal University in Illinois. 

Public schools have recently been experimenting actively along 
this same line in Bronxville and Dunkirk, New York; in Miami, 
Florida; in Peru, Indiana; in Racine, Wisconsin; and to a greater 
or less degree in many other places. The movement seems to be just 
getting well under way, and bids fair not to stop until all schools 
make provision for the wide differences that exist among individual 
children. 

Winnetka is a residential suburb of Chicago, with a popula- 
tion of 10,000. The schools have been entirely free from politics 
for many years and the Board of Education has consistently been 
composed of intelligent, public spirited men and women. While 
public affairs are controlled by people of unusual attainments, the 
school population is sufficiently heterogeneous to be fairly t 3 rpical 
of many American communities — ^there are children from homes of 
wealth, occasional children from the homes of newly arrived, pov- 
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•rty-Btricken immliprantB, and many children from simple, comfort- 
able homes. The median intelligence quotient of the Winnetka school 
children on the National Intelligence Test is 106.65. 

The teachers are fairly well paid and are carefully selected. It has 
been their whole-hearted, clear-headed, co-operative efforts which 
have made the Winnetka experiment successful. 

The technique of individualizing the Winnetka Schools, developed 
under these favorable conditions, is detailed in Section V, but may 
be summarized here as follows : 

The curriculum is divided into two parts. One part deals with 
knowledges and skills of which everyone alike needs mastery. The 
other part provides for each child self-expression and the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the group something of his own special in- 
terests and abilities. 

Under the first head, come the common essentials — ^the 'three R’s' 
and similar subject matter. Every child needs to know certain ele- 
ments of arithmetic, needs to be able to read with a certain speed 
and comprehension, needs to spell certain common words, needs to 
know something about those persons, places, and events to which 
reference is constantly made. Since every child needs these things, 
and since every child differs from others in his ability to grasp 
them, the time and amount of practice to fit each child’s needs must 
be varied. Under the old regime, in the effort to give different chil- 
dren the same subject matter in the same length of time, the qual- 
ity of the children’s work, the degree of their mastery, varied from 
poor to excellent, as attested by their report cards. But under the 
Winnetka technique of individual education, instead of quality 
varying, time varies : a child may take as much time as he needs to 
master a unit of work, but master it he must. The common essen- 
tials, by definition, are those knowledges and skills needed by every- 
one; to allow many children, therefore, to pass through school with 
hazy and inadequate grasp of them, as one must under the class 
lock-step scheme, is to fail in one of the functions of the school. 

The part of the curriculum which should provide self-expression 
and group activities is quite another matter. Here there is no com- 
mon skill or knowledge to be mastered. Here each child may legiti- 
mately differ from his neighbor in what he gets from school. It is 
the school’s job to provide opportunities for his special interests 
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and abilities to develop. In this field, education recognizes the im- 
portance to evolution of the law of variation, and therefore takes 
full advantage of children's differences. The children must learn 
how to make up for their weaknesses by using the strength of 
others and how to contribute their special abilities to the under- 
takings of the group. 

To provide for both of these main divisions of the curriculum, 
half the morning and half the afternoon are given over to individual 
work in the common essentials, while the other half of each session 
is given to group and creative activities. 

During the time devoted to individual work in the common essen- 
tials, every child does his own job. If one steps into a “fourth-grade 
room,” for example, he may find each child doing a different thing. 
One is just finishing third-grade arithmetic, another has begun 
compound multiplication, another is in the middle of long division, 
while still another may be beginning fifth-grade work in fractions. 
A child may be doing fourth-grade arithmetic during one period, 
but a few minutes later, in the same room, be doing fifth-grade 
reading. 

There are no recitations. Each child prepares a unit of work, 
checks his results with an answer sheet, and goes on to the next 
unit. When he has done a small group of units — an amount of work 
which may have taken him three days or two weeks — ^he tests him- 
self on this group: if he finds that he has mastered it, that his 
practice test is 100 percent right, he asks the teacher for a real 
test. This test the teacher corrects. If it is not 100 percent, the 
child practices again on the weak points shown by it, then asks for 
a re-test. When he shows the teacher that the group of units (called 
a “goal” in Winnetka) is mastered, he works on toward the next 
goal. 

The teacher, under this plan, spends her whole time teaching, not 
listening to recitations. She helps an individual here or a group 
there; she encourages and supervises. She is about among the chil- 
dren as they work, not at her desk. 

No child ever “fails.” Nor does one ever “skip a grade,” If in June 
a child has not finished his grade's work, in September he goes on 
from where he left off. If a child can do more than a grade's work a 
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year, he does so — ^but he does all the work, without skipping any. The 
child is on a piece-work basis, not a time-work basis. He gets the 
habit of mastering each thing he undertakes. 

During the half of the morning and half of the afternoon devoted 
to group and creative activities, the children are not working toward 
any set goals, nor are they tested. Going into one of the rooms dur- 
ing this part of the day, one may find the children dramatizing a 
part of their history work. Perhaps they are putting on a very in- 
formal impromptu dramatization, or perhaps they are preparing a 
more elaborate one which may be presented to the school as a whole 
during assembly. 

The assembly is a sort of open forum. One day it may be a pro- 
gram planned by the children and entirely conducted by them. An- 
other day it may be a business meeting in which all the local school 
affairs are discussed and worked out by the children themselves. It is 
interesting to see a third-grade child presiding over an assembly of 
two or three hundred of her school mates, in good parliamentary 
form, and entertaining notions regarding such things as whether 
children should ride their bicycles on the playground or whether 
snowballing on the playground should be permitted. 

Every child in the Winnetka schools has an opportunity to serve 
on some committee. These committees manage all the student activi- 
ties. They are usually made up of representatives from each class- 
room. They are sufficiently numerous to provide a place for every 
child. In one school, for instance, there is a committee on assembly 
programs, a committee on care of school grounds, a committee on 
the care of plants in classrooms, a committee on the toilets, a com- 
mittee on playground rules, and so on through the gamut of school 
affairs. 

It is during the group and creative activities part of the day that 
the Winnetka children have their field trips ; that one room may en- 
tertain another; that creative work is done in art and in shop work, 
each child making the thing which he himself wishes to make. It is 
during this part of the day that the children issue their school news- 
paper, articles to which are contributed by children from the first 
grade up. The editing, type-setting, proof-reading, and business 
management of the newspaper are in the hands of the seventh and 
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eighth grade junior-high-school children, who carry a real commer- 
cial account in one of the Winnetka banks, and pay all their bills 
with checks. 

It is during this freer part of the day that children learn how to 
fit their interests and abilities in with those of others, to co-operate, 
to participate in the activities of the group. At such times they learn 
to merge their personal interests in the welfare of the whole, and 
they learn to contribute their special abilities to this group welfare. 

By providing flexibility of time for the mastery of common essen- 
tials and by providing opportunity for children to exercise and use 
their different interests and abilities, the Winnetka schools are 
adapting the curriculum to the individual differences that exist 
among children. 



11. THE DALTON PLAN 

The most widely known form of individual instruction is the Dal- 
ton Plan, which was first introduced into a public school system in 
the high school of Dalton, Massachusetts, a few months after the 
work in Winnetka was inaugurated. It remained almost unknown in 
this country until Rosa Bassett put it into the Girls’ Secondary 
School in Streatham, London. This experiment caused an educational 
furore in England, the reverberation of which woke America up to 
the experiment Helen Parkhurst had inaugurated in Dalton. 

In England, Miss Parkhurst tells us, there are now over 1500 Dal- 
ton Plan schools. Miss Parkhurst is also authority for the statement 
that the Dalton Plan has been adopted as the official method in Hol- 
land and in Moscow, that there are Dalton Plan schools in Norway, 
Germany, Poland, Austria, and Spain, and that 450 public or govern- 
ment schools in Japan (Japanese speaking) are operated on this 
plan, 250 schools in China, and 50 in India. She definitely knows of 
200 in the United States and her book has been translated into 12 
languages. All this in about four years! 

The fact that the plan does not call for any changes in the curri- 
culum or texts, and yet does much to free the child and individualize 
his work, probably accounts for its rapid spread. There are those, 
however, who feel that it is putting new wine in old bottles to adopt 
the very progressive Dalton Plan while continuing to use traditional 
curriculum and texts. 

To this Miss Parkhurst would probably agree — ^but the curriculum 
and texts, she feels, are not her job. She has provided “the vehicle 
it is the task of others to furnish that which is to be carried. 


The Dalton Laboeatoby Plan^ 
By Helen Parkhurst 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan is a sociological, rather than a curri- 
cular experiment. It aims to socialize the school and keep its life 
from b^cn mi^g mechanical. It emphasizes a change in the condi- 

1 to the Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Copyright reserved. 
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tions of the life of the school instead of concentrating upon the cur- 
riculum as do most other educational experiments. The Dalton Plan 
should be considered a vehicle for the curriculum. With it one may 
use a formal or an informal curriculum. As curriculum is to be 
thought of as a pupil’s 'mental food/ it is understood that one of the 
determining factors of a pupils’ development will be whether or not 
the curriculum transported by this 'vehicle’ satisfies his needs. 

To give an understanding of the Dalton Plan, it is necessary for 
me to state its philosophy and psychology. Briefly, this is to enumer- 
ate its principles. In connection with the Dalton Plan, it may be said 
that these principles are not a result of tardy or recent rationalizing 
about the plan itself; instead, these principles were laid down at 
the inception of the plan, and have been carefully followed, and pro- 
claimed as the contribution of the laboratory plan (now Dalton La- 
boratory Plan) since 1911. 

There are but three fundamental principles, viz. — First, Freedom; 
Second, \Co-operation and Interaction of Group Life, or Community 
Living; and Third, The Proportion of Effort to Attainment, or Budg- 
eting Time. Principle One is common to many education experi- 
ments as a prerequisite and it has had many advocates. By "free- 
dom,” I mean freedom to work without interruptions in order to 
pursue an interest and in order to develop concentration. As applied 
to an individual, it is understood to mean that he is to be freed from 
those habits or conditions which enslave his life or impede his com- 
plete development. 

In the use of Principles Two and Three, the laboratory plan, now 
known generally as the "Dalton Plan,” antedates other educational 
experiments. These two principles are therefore to be considered as 
the plan’s contribution to educational procedure. 

Theoretically, there is "nothing new under the sun;” and prac- 
tically, the only new thing in the Dalton Plan is its departure from 
old school practices and the new procedure instituted to introduce 
the second and third principles into the school. 

It may be well to note how the second principle, i. e., the inter- 
action of group life or community living, is brought about. Instead 
of the usual grade rooms and grade teachers, we have subject labo- 
ratories and specialists; instead of confining the pupils of a single 
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grade to one room, the pupils of four or five grades have access to 
as many laboratories and are permitted to go from subject labora- 
tory to subject laboratory, mingling and living, within the school, 
while engaged in school pursuits, just as the community outside of 
school lives and works. It is impossible for an individual pupil, an in- 
dividual teacher, or an individual class under the Dalton Plan to 
live independently of others. Here we put in operation Dewey's 
theory that "‘A democratic education is not merely to make an indi- 
vidual an intelligent participant in the life of his immediate group, 
but to bring the various groups into such constant interaction that 
no individual, no economic group, could presume to live independent- 
ly of others'* 

Every school has a stated amount of time in which to do a given 
amount of work, and so, in accordance with the third principle (pro- 
portion of effort to attainment, or budgeting of time) we map out 
the work for each class in the form of a job and permit individual 
pupils to budget the time allotted for a month (laboratory time) ac- 
cording to the demands of their individual needs and difficulties. 

Under these principles, the Dalton Plan creates new conditions of 
school life in which the pupils, to enjoy them, involuntarily function 
as individual members of a social community. A pupil forms the 
same kind of relationships in his school life that he will afterwards 
meet in his business or professional life. 

Those who desire to be intelligent about the Dalton Plan must not 
confuse it with curriculum. Although there appears to be a wide 
margin between the advocates of individual instruction and the ad- 
vocates of the project method, both of which groups are conducting 
worthy experiments in curriculum, neither group will find the Dal- 
ton Plan anything but a helpful agent for administering and fur- 
thering its ideals or program of work. Consistently, the Dalton Plan 
has been kept out of the field of curricular debate and confined to ex- 
periments in “learning" as based on the laws of learning. Investiga- 
tion shows that excellent results have been achieved in schools that 
have used the Dalton Plan as a vehicle for the curriculum as ad- 
ministered according to the program based upon methods of individ- 
ual instruction; and again, in other schools, projects have become 
the spontaneous expression of the real living of children who, under 
the conditions of the Dalton Plan, arranged their own course, 
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checked their results, and budgeted their own time with great satis- 
faction and profit. 

The ^'individual instructionists’’ find it necessary to supplement 
their program by adding dramatics, games, etc., in order to safe- 
guard their program from becoming too mechanical ; the enthusiasts 
of the project find their ideal program blocked because at each step 
they are confronted by the out-of-date school machinery of the 
average school, and because teachers, while recognizing the value of 
the new, are handicapped for lack of a school procedure which will 
permit or encourage any new attempts. 

The Dalton Plan does not aim to reconcile these two groups, the 
"individual instructionists" and "projectionists,” because to us they 
seem sincerely headed in different directions. What the Dalton Plan 
does aim to do, is to reorganize the life of the school and furnish it 
with a procedure which will be advantageous to either group; per- 
mit pupils to enjoy true community life, to build up from day to day 
the sort of habits which one needs in life outside of school, and to 
put the child in command of his own resources so that he becomes 
master instead of servant. Under the Dalton Plan, a pupil can truly 
become an 'eflaciency expert' of his own affairs. The procedure of the 
Dalton Plan can be used regardless of the curriculum adhered to; 
it is not a back-door method of forcing ‘interesting learning' but a 
way of permitting the learner to learn. 

To institute the Dalton Plan, it is not necessary to banish our 
system of school grades ; there is every opportunity for spontaneous 
work; there is opportunity for drill at the very moment when it is 
necessary, either from the teacher's point of view or that of the 
pupil; pupils are permitted to progress at their own rate of speed 
in various subjects unhampered within the circumference of the job ; 
and there is true opportunity for all-round individual development. 

A great Russian actor who lives for the theatre, after visiting a 
Dalton school a second time, said: "Every laboratory is a theatre 
and creative energy is continuously freed. This beautiful drama be- 
ing enacted before our eyes is life at its very best.” 

Under the Dalton Plan, the pupil is given his work in the shape of 
a series of related jobs. The work of any job is very carefully out- 
lined, sometimes by the teachers, often by the pupils, depending 
upon the kind of school. Each job corresponds to what can easily be 
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done within a school month of 20 days. The number of jobs outlined 
for a school year depends upon the number of months comprising 
the academic year of the school using the plan. Thus, the number 
varies from eight to ten jobs. 

The Dalton Plan is applicable to any part of the school above, 
and beginning with, the fourth grade. The fourth grade is taken as 
a starting point because pupils of that age and of that stage sup- 
posedly have the tool subjects sufficiently well in hand to enable them 
to work independently and easily. 

A single job may be the working out of a single idea or each job 
may be made up of a collection of correlated assignments of work. 
In a schbol where, say, five subjects compose the curriculum, if the 
work is to be arranged in jobs, work would be outlined in advance to 
cover a 20-day period, and work sheets or procedure sheets (assign- 
ments) would be made out to show a pupil how to attack each sub- 
ject. Individual copies of these work sheets (assignments) would 
be given to each pupil. 

We speak of a ‘‘job” as comprising a certain number of “units” of 
work. A unit of work, in quantity, approximates, or corresponds to, 
what would usually be assigned for a daily recitation in a subject. 
Twenty units of work would be outlined for each subject taught. If 
a grade’s curriculum had five subjects, then a job would comprise 
20x5 units, or 100 units of work. A unit of work, from the pupil* s 
point of view, is not a set amount to be done in a certain stated 
amount of time, nor does a unit of history, for instance, equal a 
unit of music or art. Pupils take as much time as they need out of 
the entire amount at their disposal, to do any given 20 units of work 
of an assignment. 

Teachers have to be careful not to outline more work for a job 
than pupils can accomplish in the combined laboratory periods of 
any given 20-day period, but very slow pupils may take more than 
20 days if necessary. To safeguard setting too much work, I suggest 
a teacher’s “time-set,” as a gauge. 

A morning in a Daltonized school is divided into two short periods 
and one very long period, viz. : first, an organization period lasting 
from 16 to 30 minutes; second, a laboratory period from two to three 
hours, and preferably at the close of the morning, a conference pe- 
riod lasting SO or 40 minutes. 
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The Dalton Plan does not prescribe any set amount of time for 
‘‘laboratory time,” but it is suggested that, whenever possible, three- 
fourths of the morning time be made available for this purpose. 

Let us say that a school sets aside three hours as laboratory time ; 
then, in a school month of 20 days, a pupiFs laboratory time would 
approximate 20x3 hours, or 60 hours. Each pupil, therefore, would 
have at his disposal 60 hours in which to do his 100 units of work. 
This 60 hours is budgeted by each pupil to serve his individual 
needs, and definite instruction is given as to how to budget time. If a 
pupil does the entire job (100 units) in less than 60 hours, he imme- 
diately proceeds with the next job. There is no waiting for slower 
pupils, nor are slow pupils rushed along at an accelerated rate or 
carried by the momentum of the class, producing inaccurate, sloven- 
ly work; nor would a slow pupil have to finish in 20 days. He may 
have more time whenever necessary; nor is a 20-day period supposed 
to coincide with a series of school or calendar months. A pupil 
counts “one” as his first work day, and so marks his work graph. 
“Two” is his second day, etc. Absent days are not counted. We go 
from 1 to 20, because work is set on a 20-day basis. 

If a school desired to devote to English the equivalent of 40 min- 
utes a day as a minimum, then the English teacher, in mapping out 
his work, would guard against outlining more for 20 days (20 units) 
than could be done by a slow pupil in 20x40 minutes, or 800 min- 
utes. We go further, for we make weekly divisions. These weekly 
divisions do not block a pupil’s interest or retard his progress ; they 
are psychological divisions rather than actual stop signals; they 
merely indicate to the pupil that a fourth of any subject of the job 
is completed and put behind him. In the particular subject men- 
tioned, English, the teacher’s “time-set” for a week would be 6x40, 
or 200 minutes. 

A pupil may do all of his work, subject by subject, one subject at 
a time, or a little of one and much of another. He is free to plan his 
own time and discover his own better methods of work. The reason 
for a “time-set” should be made clear. It is to make sure that the 
job set for 60 hours can be done, by a slow pupil, in that time. I here 
give a “time-set” for a school with a curriculum comprising five sub- 
jects and 60 hours laboratory time. 
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TIME-SET 


Subjects 

A Unit 

Basis 

1 day's Work 

A Week's 

Work 

5-unit Basis 

A Month's 
Work 

20-unit Basis 

English 

40 

200 

800 

History ♦ 

45 

225 

900 

Geography * 

45 

225 

900 

Mathematics 

30 

150 

600 

Science or 

Nature Study 

20 

100 

400 

A month's job of 

180 min., or 

900 min., or 15 hrs. 
a week's basis 

3600 min.. 

5 assignments 

3 hrs. daily 

or 60 hrs. 


* Or the Social Sciences. 


My personal opinion is that teachers should not put the *Hime-8et** 
in the hands of pupils, for fear that doing so will rob the third prin- 
ciple of the Dalton Plan (budgeting of time) of its function. As a 
pupil learns to budget his time to better advantage, a job can often 
be done in less than 60 hours, and a new job be undertaken imme- 
diately. This means that a bright pupil will save time on his whole 
job. Thus, in a year, he can do more than the regular work mapped 
out for a grade. A pupil might, for instance, be able to do a particu- 
lar week’s work in mathematics in 70 minutes, and, as compared to 
the time-set, have 80 minutes additional for some difficult subject, 
like history. He then would be permitted 125 minutes for history 
if he desired; whereas otherwise he would have been permitted 
only 45. Time saved on one subject may be used for another subject 
or used in getting ahead more quickly. 

Laboratories, or subject work-shops, are established for each sub- 
ject, but in the separate laboratories pupils spend only the time ne- 
cessary to accomplish an assignment of work. Each pupil has a job 
card to measure his progress; he can see at a glance just where he 
stands on the whole job. A special pupil time-chart is provided for 
older pupils so that they can record how they as individuals are 
using their time. 

When the Dalton Plan is applied to an entire school, the high- 
school subject laboratories are considered as one unit, and the ele- 
mentary school as another unit. The plan of work, and the organiz- 
ation of the school with its new procedure, in reality extends the 
province of the junior high school so as to include the fourth grade. 
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When any division of the school has more than 250 pupils-— say, 
for instance, that the elementary school (IV-VIII) has 1260 pupils— 
we establish five sets of laboratories for each subject. 

To insure community living and mingling, we group pupils ac- 
cording to a cross-section division plan, as is indicated in the ac- 
companying scheme for 1260 pupils. 


Laboratory Distribution for 1250 Pupils 

4i^}> ^*0” *^D” 

Grade Laboratories Laboratories Laboratories Laboratories Laboratories 


4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

50 Pupils 
50 ‘‘ 

50 “ 

50 " 

50 ‘‘ 

50 Pupils 
60 " 

60 

60 “ 

60 " 

50 Pupils 
50 “ 

60 " 

60 " 

60 " 

50 Pupils 
60 '' 

60 ‘‘ 

60 

50 “ 

50 Pupils 
60 " 

60 “ 

60 " 

50 " 

Total 

250 Pupils 
in 

Group "A" 

250 Pupils 
in 

Group "B" 

250 Pupils 
in 

Group “C” 

250 Pupils 
in 

Group "D" 

250 Pupils 
in 

Group "E" 


This table indicates that the 1260 elementary pupils, which would 
ordinarily constitute five 4th grades, five 6th grades, five 6th grades, 
five 7th grades, and five 8th grades, or 26 grades with 26 teachers, 
would, under the Dalton Plan, be reclassified so that in each cross- 
section unit of 260, we should keep for each community group, one 
4th grade, one 6th grade, one 6th grade, one 7th grade, and one 8th 
grade (five grades and five teachers) . In order to have pupils going 
consistently to the same laboratories, we have all of the Group 
go to ‘^A” Laboratories, ‘‘B" Group to “B” Laboratories, etc. There 
would be five laboratories for each group. In the “A” Group there 
would be, for instance, an A Science or Nature Laboratory, an A 
Mathematics Laboratory, an A English Laboratory and either two 
A Social Science Laboratories or an A History Laboratory and an A 
Geography Laboratory. Just as five grades in the usual grade 
school need five teachers, the Dalton Plan would use five teachers 
for the five laboratories in each unit. 

We consider 260 pupils the maximum for a division. Anything 
below is treated in the same fashion. If, for instance, 260 pupils was 
the enrollment of the elementary school, there would be five labora- 
tories and five teachers; if 500, there would be 10 with 10 teachers, 
etc. In my own school, the ''Children's University," because we have 
put art and music and dramatics on the same basis as other sub- 
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jects, we have nine laboratories, i. e,, laboratories for art, music, a 
theatre, English, science, French, and two for social science (history 
and geography combined), as well as a library. This, of course, 
gives a very broad and cultural curriculum. 

The pupils remain in grades and have their grade jobs; they go 
from laboratory to laboratory according to their interests and needs, 
and without asking permission, during the laboratory time; and 
they are free to choose and plan within the limits of the job. These 
jobs depend upon a child’s capacity and rank. There is but one re- 
striction to a pupil’s freedom. If he does the 20 units of history re- 
quired by his job, he cannot go on in the subject, history, until he 
has completed his 20 units of geography, his 20 units of mathe- 
matics, etc. — or, in other words, until all of '‘Job 1” is completed. 
Then he may proceed with Job II, unhandicapped. This is very im- 
portant, because an uninstructed pupil cannot wisely organize and 
budget time. All of a single grade get together with an "Organiza- 
tion Advisor,” the same one, at the same time each morning. Pu- 
pils report their progress, make their individual time tables for the 
day, and study the problem of how to reconcile any shortages in their 
unit scores. A pupil carrying five subjects, has a "work norm” of 
five units, and should do five units each day. If a pupil fails to get 
this norm, perhaps when he is doing his most difficult subjects, he 
is taught to swing into an easier subject next day so that he can 
do more. This helps him to get ahead or to break even and thus rec- 
oncile any shortage. 

During laboratory time, pupils are encouraged to work together 
in grade groups according to the demand or through the medium of 
the assignment. If, for instance, a fourth-grade pupil entered a 
laboratory, while there, unless he was confronted with a special 
piece of work which could only be done by working alone, he must 
work in that part of the room set aside for his grade. This grouping 
encourages discussion and debate, and gives a line of direction to 
conversation which might be promiscuous if the pupils had nothing 
in common. Before pupils leave a laboratory, they record their 
progress on their individual job graphs, also on the instructor’s 
graph, which is to be considered a class progress graph. The class 
progress graphs show an instructor where each individual of a 
dass is in his work at any time. 
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The last half-hour of the morning (forty minutes in some schools) 
is designated as ^‘conference time.” The pupils who met at “or- 
ganization time” now meet again for a conference— that is, they 
confer together over a specified part of the job, according to a 
posted conference schedule. Monday a grade may meet in geography, 
Tuesday in history, Wednesday in English, Thursday in science, and 
Friday in mathematics. During this time, debates, reviews, reports, 
etc., are given — anything which relates to the subject for which the 
pupils are called in conference. 

These conferences, coming once a week as they do, are not consid- 
ered as a time for presenting new material. They are too infrequent 
for that purpose. Presentations of new material are scheduled on a 
“Presentation Bulletin Board,” and are at the call of the teachers, 
who schedule special calls or classes in accordance with the progress 
and need of individuals or groups. These appointments are classified 
and posted under grade headings. They are posted in the morning 
before the pupils arrive, so that, upon arrival, each pupil makes a 
daily memorandum of the engagements he is to have with his in- 
structors. He takes these interruptions into account at organization 
time when planning his day. In this way, a teacher may call together 
several individuals, or an entire class, as often as necessary, as de- 
termined by the need of a subject. Here the only restriction is that 
there shall be no more than two “special presentation conferences” 
scheduled for any single grade in the course of a morning, and that 
the first notice posted shall have preference. This may make it neces- 
sary for a second instructor to change the hour of his appointment. 
Whenever an entire class is called, a sign is put on the laboratory 
door saying: “This laboratory is closed.” All others than the class 
called are expected to “stay out.” This is to avoid interruptions. 
When small groups are called, the laboratory remains “open” to 
capacity. To avoid crowding, a capacity limit is set for each 
laboratory, i. e., a number indicating capacity is posted on the door. 
If an instructor desires to take some grade on an excursion to a mu- 
seum or industrial plant, lasting an entire morning, a notice is 
posted for that grade, telling the time, the meeting place, etc. The 
instructor puts up the “Closed Laboratory” sign and is off with the 
pupils. 

The plan combines class work, spontaneous group work, and in- 
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dividual work, but above all it is designed to give pupils a training 
in handling a job, to teach a pupil to manage time and to plan his 
work; and at each step of the way take himvself and his needs into 
account in order to assure individual development at each point. 

Dr. Karl F. Muenzinger of Colorado University, says : 

“If, in teaching according to the Dalton Plan, there are to be no more 
class periods; if the student may spend as much time in the geography 
laboratory as he pleases before he decides for himself to go to the science 
laboratory; if he can start this morning with history and to-morrow 
with French as his interest directs him — ^where will such unheard of 
independence get him to? Does not such a plan make study a prey of the 
variable moods and whims of the youth who should be guided wisely and 
firmly? This danger is more apparent than real since the Dalton Plan 
matches such a freedom with a greater definiteness as regards the sub- 
ject matter than can be found in the usual school curriculum. The ‘units' 
and ‘job’ of the Dalton Plan remind one very strongly of the task sys- 
tem of scientific management. Just as the industrial engineer has to 
study and analyze the work and the worker, and construct such tasks 
as will make ‘a good day’s work,’ so the teacher under the new plan has 
to study and analyze the subject and student, and prepare ‘units,’ a 
required number of which will make a week’s or a month’s work. 

“The definiteness of such a task, or unit, enables the student to envis- 
age his problem, and to know how fast he is progressing in his work. 
Unlike the worker under scientific management, however, he is not told 
to do this particular job and no other, but he is allowed to choose which 
job he may tackle this morning and to solve as much or as little of it as 
he wants, only — all the jobs for the month must be completed before he 
can start next month’s work. When he starts to work on a chosen sub- 
ject he has a definite ‘set’ towards his problem, the importance of 
which for the learning process cannot be overestimated, and this atti- 
tude has been brought about under the best possible conditions. It is not 
the result of the ringing of a bell and a change of classrooms (how could 
we ever think this would turn the trick?), but it is the result of the 
student’s own choice, determined by his desires and interests, on the one 
hand, and his needs as he himself sees them, on the other hand. 

“The dangers that might be perceived in such a system of definite 
tasks (units and jobs) and strong incentives (progress charts) are offset 
by the freedom in the choice of subjects for a given day. It is in this 
combination of definiteness and freedom that the strength of the Dalton 
Plan lies. Under a properly conducted scientific management system, each 
worker becomes his own efficiency engineer; he studies every factor that 
influences his production; and he acquires new habits and drops wasteful 
ones so as to increase his efficiency. Under the Dalton Plan, where free- 
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dom and definiteness are combined, each student is bound to study his 
methods and analyze his progress into factors that hinder or further it. 
He is led to study his own needs and possibilities, and to acquire the 
habits of work that are adapted to himself as well as to his subjects. 
May we not expect that he will find out much that will supplement the 
results of experimental education?*’ 



III. INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE PRIMARY GRADES: AN 
ENGLISH EXPERIMENT 


Working independently, not knowing of Burk’s work or any other 
American experiments, and beginning in 1919 before the Dalton 
Plan had been introduced into public schools, Jessie Mackinder has 
probably gone farther in individualizing the work of beginners in 
school than has any other person. Space limitations have prevented 
her from giving more than a glimpse of her work in this Yearbook; 
but fortunately, she has published a complete account of it in book 
form (see bibliography). The wealth of materials and games pre- 
pared by her and the members of her staff have made individual 
self-instruction possible with big classes (40 to 64) of little children. 
Hers is one of the most important contributions to fitting public 
schools to individual children. 


Individual Work in an Infants’ School 
B y Jessie Mackinder 

Headmistress, Marlborough Infants’ School, L.C.C., London, England 


“The Marlborough” London County Council Infants’ School is 
attended by children from homes which vary from those consisting 
of one room for the entire family to those situated in blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings where three or four rooms are provided for 
one family. The children’s difficulties are created more by poverty 
of experience than by lack of money. 

Children from the poorest or the most overcrowded homes are 
admitted at three years of age to the nursery class. In this class no 
instruction in the “three R’s” is attempted, but individual work is 
begun. 

The babies are taught to help themselves to any one of the many 
“games” which are based on sorting by color, shape or size; on 
pairing, by color, shape ; or, in the case of pictures, by examination 
of the subject. 

These “games” are hung round the classroom. The babies may 
take any one. The rules are; (1) No child may take a game from 
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another child; (2) The game which is being used by any child 
must be hung up before that child takes another game. 

The babies sit in chairs at small tables which accommodate four 
children. The teacher passes around showing children how to play 
the games they have chosen, but she does not, in any way, interfere 
with their choice. 

These occupations interest the three-year-olds for about hours 
in the first part of the forenoon. They then have physical exercises 
in the playground, when they run races or play follow-the-leader or 
similar games where each child, though a member of a group, is 
doing his part as an individual. 

The rest of the morning is occupied in class work, such as sing- 
ing, learning to talk, and rh 3 rthmic work. 

The afternoon is spent in sleep. Each baby places himself or her- 
self in his cot on entering school and the majority fall asleep within 
fifteen minutes. They sleep from an hour to an hour and a half. They 
then fold up their cots and go home. 

The children from less crowded homes are admitted to the school 
when from 4 years, 6 months, to about 5 years, 3 months, of age. 

Sense training occupations are provided for these children similar 
to those described for the babies’ use, but these older children are 
not long attracted by such games. 

Letters and a “sound frieze” ® are provided, by which the children 
can discover the sounds of the letters of the alphabet. When a child 
has discovered the sound of a letter, he brings the letter to the 
teacher, tells her the sound, replaces the letter, and proceeds to dis- 
cover the sound of another letter. 

When this becomes easy to him, he writes the letter after he has 
discovered the sound and says the sound as he points to his own 
writing. In this grade, then, some children will be seen walking 
round the room examining the frieze; some will be writing letters 
on their small boards, in chalk; some will be waiting round the 
teacher until their turn comes to say the sound just discovered; and 
some will be using the sense training games. 

These individual occupations usually hold the children’s interest 

0 This frieze consists of pictures of common objects, such as apple, boy, 
cat, dog, etc., with the initial letters, a, 6, c, d, under each. By naming 
the picture the child learns the sound of the initial letter. 
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for about 70 minutes. The remainder of the morning session is 
spent in group work, such as story telling, singing, ring games, 
and language lessons. 

The afternoons, in this class, are a compromise. Those children 
who, in the nursery class, formed the sleep habit still wish to sleep. 
Those children who joined school too late to be placed in the babies’ 
class have a very great objection to lying down, without a job, in the 
afternoon. So they are allowed to occupy themselves as they wish, 
either with ordinary toys or the material used in the morning, until 
they become sleepy. When they wish to sleep, they do so. 

One teacher recently joined the staff who thought the learning of 
sounds of letters was too great a task for children round about 5 
years of age, in the afternoons. She locked up the letters in the 
afternoons and left only the rest of the material available. She was 
forced to produce the letters because some of her children wept for 
them and refused to look at anything else. 

John is nearly five. He learned all the consonants and the five short 
vowel sounds in ten days, entirely without help. John is very well 
developed. Peggy is six months older, but very small. These two sat 
beside each other. The teacher suggested that now John might write his 
letters. He said he could not. His teacher said: “What a funny thing I 
Pesray is much smaller and she can write!” John measured Peggy and 
found her head just reached his shoulder. He sat down and watched her 
writing. He then wrote the letters she wrote and, without any word, 
just held up his board for the teacher to see. 

John next found three letter nouns, on boards, each one with the pic- 
ture of the thing named on the back of the board. By saying the sounds 
of the letters, and looking at the picture on a board, he realized that 
these three sounds together made the name of the thing pictured. So 
he learned to T>uild’ words from sounds, using 50 of these three-letter 
words for this purpose. The children find out these words, unite them, 
and say them to the teacher as they did with letters. 

The next step is the conquest of the irregular small words so con- 
stantly used in the simplest sentences, e. p., do, so, to, the, are, and 
in which the letters have sounds which are not yet familiar to the 
child. 

These tiresome words are written in twos or threes on differently 
colored cards. The teacher tells the child the words. When he can 
remember those on the blue card, he may take a red card or a yellow 
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card. He has a new card just as soon as he memorizes the words on 
the card in his possession. 

His next step is the reading of simple sentences, using the words 
already learned. 

He then may have a reading book. In his book he keeps a card. 
The teacher writes on the card the number of the first page. The 
child alone prepares this page for reading alone to the teacher. 
When he can read that page, it is marked off on his card and he 
prepares the next page. When he has so prepared and read to his 
teacher every page of this book, he has a more difficult one wherein 
he meets the 36 most common phonograms, ea, oa, er, ir, etc. 

He teaches himself these phonograms (as he taught himself the 
sounds of letters) by the use of phonogram boards, and works 
through this second book, keeping his own record of progress, as 
he did with book one.^® 

In this way he masters the merely mechanical art of reading or, 
rather, of recognizing words. This is not “reading” in the proper 
sense of that term. Fluency in reading, interest in the subject 
matter and ability to remember what is read are obtained by the 
child’s reading, independently, and to himself, a large number of 
very simple story books. Such books are in the classroom for the 
children’s use whenever they wish to do such reading. The class 
teacher does not hear the children read from these books. 

No child receives any teaching in reading along with any other 
child. He proceeds to the next higher stage when he has completed 
the work of the previous one. 

It often happens that amongst children who started school in the 
same class and at the same time there are some still learning letter 
sounds while others are reading simple tales. 

The learning of spellings, the construction of sentences and 
writing answers to questions on information gained by independent 
reading are all graded, and each grade of work is accomplished by 
the individual child independently of any other child in the class. 

The children learn figures and number groups by identifying 
given symbols with those on a figure indicator and, from this stage, 

The actual process and apparatus is fully described in Individual 
Work in InfanUr Schools, by J. M. Mackinder, published by The Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Cardiff, Wales. Price 8/6. 
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proceed from stage to stage of the arithmetic syllabus as they are 
ready for progress. In arithmetic, the working of a new process 
with the concrete material is shown to a group of children. They are 
then left to work many examples until, having grasped the under- 
lying principle, they discard the apparatus in their own time. 

There is a time on the time-table of the school marked “Indi- 
vidual Work in the Three R's.“ During this time the child may work 
at reading, arithmetic, spelling, composition, or may merely read 
for the pleasure of reading stories. He is gradually trained to do 
some work in each subject each morning, but he does work of his 
own choice. The class teacher keeps a record of his progress from 
grade to grade, in each subject, and occasionally tests back work. 

This individual work goes on from 9 to 10:40 A. M. There is 
then an interval of 20 minutes for play. From 11:00 to 12:00 the 
class does group work, in the form of singing lessons, physical exer- 
cises, or scripture lessons. 

In the afternoons the children from 6 to 7 years of age have in- 
dividual work from 2 :05 to 2 :30, whilst the teacher attends to any 
child who has been passed over in the morning and needs attention. 
The rest of the afternoon is spent in group handwork, stories, 
games, or lantern talks on history or geography. 



IV. INDIVIDUAL WORK IN LOS ANGELES 
On the opposite side of the world, and beginning a little later than 
Miss Mackinder, A. H. Sutherland, then Director of the Bureau of 
Research in the Los Angeles public schools, worked into individual 
instruction through intensive study of the causes of maladjust- 
ment. His materials and methods as applied to adjustment rooms 
were purely individual. They produced such remarkable results that 
they were tried in an entire elementary school in Los Angeles. Dr. 
Sutherland describes here his work in the adjustment rooms, then 
lets the principal of the Sixty-First Street school tell her own story 
of the success of his methods in a school full of normal children. 


1. Individual Work in Los Angeles Adjustment Rooms 
By A. H. Sutherland 


In September, 1917, psychological research work began in the un- 
graded rooms of Los Angeles. Binet tests were somewhat familiar 
to the teachers, but the results were often not accepted. Group in- 
telligence and educational tests were practically unknown. The pre- 
liminary problem was one of ‘selling' the testing and follow-up pro- 
gram. After the tests were given and computed, it was necessary to 
show that something could be done, by reorganizing old methods or 
instituting new methods, to enable the child to bring his level of 
achievement up to that of others of his age and grade. 

A division of the general problem seemed advisable. There were, 
then, the sub-problems of the establishment of a definite purpose 
for the ungraded room, the establishment of adequate methods of 
determining the nature of difficulty the child was having, the train- 
ing of teachers and principals, the reduction of teacher load or the 
substitution of a different type of load, the specification of just the 
t 3 i)es of materials to suit particular findings to be used as exercises 
for self-development on the part of the child, the establishment of 
standards by which child and teacher should know when the un- 
graded room had accomplished its purpose, the outlining of definite 
relations between ungraded room and grades, and the setting up 
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of administrative relations with the school as a whole and its sys- 
tem of organization and with the curriculum. 

Since teachers do not teach by precepts acquired by them in the 
normal school, but ratheiv- very much rather — ^by that emotional 
state which carries them through their conversations outside of 
school, the value of the preceptual instruction of the normal school 
has long been held in low esteem. As a means of giving first-hand 
information to the teacher as to the nature of a child's mental proc- 
esses with which she was to deal, a number of teachers were 
urged to enter classes in ‘‘Learning.” To get the ‘feel of learning' 
is to get something which enables the teacher to put herself in the 
shoes of the child, and evaluate a task from his standpoint. Teach- 
ers uniformly believed in the courses given and found them helpful. 
Courses in the technique of giving tests, with the understanding 
that a test is a cross section of some learning process, were also 
eagerly sought. 

The make-up of materials to enable the teacher to help the child 
increase that particular ability which seemed to be underdeveloped 
required a study of the present curriculum. The question under- 
taken was not: “How shall we make an ideal curriculum?” but 
rather : “How can we prepare a curriculum which will most rapidly 
and most successfully enable a child to fit into the school system?” 

The purpose of the ungraded room was held to be “mental hy- 
giene.” The child was to go into such a room for a definite educa- 
tional purpose, remain there until the purpose was accomplished, 
and immediately be transferred again to his regular grade. The 
child's need was to be determined by standardized tests. It was 
also necessary to distinguish between “recoverable” and “irrecov- 
erable” cases, L e., between normal and feeble-minded. 

The teacher's load was reduced; first, by preparing the materials 
for her so that night work and after-school work was reduced to a 
minimum; and second, by reducing the spread of pupils by selecting 
for “Upper Adjustment” rooms those pupils who needed help in 
work of the fourth- to the sixth-grade levels; and for “Primary 
Adjustment” rooms those pupils needing work of the first- to the 
third-grade levels. 

Tests were worked out to cover the practice materials and the 
mental abilities which are required to handle those materials. These 
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are unstandardized and have constantly been changed by vote of 
the teachers as they follow their pupils who have been transferred 
back to a grade. These tests are beyond the level of difficulty which 
the pupil of the corresponding grade can successfully pass. Tenta- 
tive efforts to standardize them have shown that less than five per- 
cent can make a creditable record. Yet every pupil in an adjustment 
room must pass those tests in order to work his way out of the ad- 
justment room into the grade. 

The administrative relations have been somewhat difficult to work 
out, since so many principals find little time in which to examine 
individual children. It is easier to read their transfer cards and 
dispose of each case by 'shooing* him into a grade seat. With the 
growth of the counselor movement, however, this difficulty has par- 
tially been solved in schools that can be reached by counselor ser- 
vice.^^ 

The result of the general program has been the establishment of 
a large number of special rooms through which the pupils flow in 
a constant stream and in which they work out their own difficulties 
before returning to their grades. In response to a persistent de- 
mand, the same method of handling pupils has been applied to one 
entire elementary school which is described in what follows. 


2. Individual Work in the Sixty-First Street School 
B y Mrs. Margaret Smith 

Principal of the Sixty-First Street School, Los Angeles, California 


The individual education method was introduced into the regular 
classrooms in November, 1921. About 360 children are now working 
under this method. The children enter the work in the third grade 
and continue through the sixth. So far, approximately 200 children 


In 1924, 21 elementary-school teachers and 5 high-school teachers 
have been released from classroom duties and, after special training, 
spend their time in giving group tests throughout a school, using tiie 
plan described in McCall’s How to Measure in Education. This has been 
described in part by Willis W. Clark, in the Journal of Educational 
Research^ under the title "Educational status of the Los Angeles ele- 
mentary schools.” 
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have been sent to the junior high school. These have received very 
favorable reports. Even those who do not have special ability in 
school work are reported as being independent students. 

Every pupil in the grades is given various standardized achieve- 
ment tests and participates in a group intelligence test. These place 
him as to group and as to type at work he needs in each subject. 

After a child is tested, his progress card shows him just what 
he is to do in each subject at a given time until he has proved his 
strength or weakness. 

In the upper grades a child is allowed to make his own progress, 
giving the major portion of his time to the subject in which he is 
weakest. He selects his materials and works by himself. If he comes 
to an insurmountable difficulty, he asks his neighbor to help him, 
as in any social order. If the neighbor is unable to help, he takes 
his difficulty to the authority, the teacher. After she has straight- 
ened out his manner of attack, he returns to work alone. 

When he has finished the level or when he finds the work too 
easy, he asks for a test in that subject. If he passes it, he takes up 
the work of the next level : if he does not pass it, he puts more time 
on the work before asking for another test. 

The social group consciousness is highly developed in this method 
of instruction. First in his dependence upon his neighbor for help 
in timing, in pronouncing of words, in correcting written expres- 
sion exercises; later in consideration for his neighbor during tests. 
When a number are taking time tests, all the other children are as 
quiet as possible, tip-toeing when it is necessary to leave their 
seats, and discontinuing all whispering in connection with work- 
all of this without suggestion from the teacher. Even the little 
B3^s sense the significance of quiet while their neighbor is trying 
to concentrate on a critical piece of work. As soon, however, as the 
teacher calls time, there is a hum of work again. 

There is much more satisfaction to the principal in visiting a 
room where individual work is in progress than in visiting one 
which adheres to the traditional class methods. A visit does not 
merely note a brilliant lesson on the part of the teacher or perfect 
order because of the presence of the principal. The children are 
perfectly free and do not fear criticism because of moving freely 
about nor because of talking with their neighbors concerning their 
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work. The principal must understand the giving of educational, 
group intelligence, and individual intelligence tests. It is also nec- 
essary to be able to analyze the results of such tests and to know 
the teachers and their abilities, so as to judge which one will be 
able to understand the special needs of each child. 

When a new child enters the school, he is given the placement 
tests by the principal: — the Courtis tests in fundamentals, if he is 
B4 or above (the primary tests are given to those below) , the Gray, 
Starch, Woody-McCall and a National Group Test. The results of 
these tests are analyzed and the pupil placed in the room doing the 
group work of his grade. If he is below that grade in one or more 
subjects, he is given work of the level that his tests indicate and is 
encouraged to catch up to his grade. 

The principal must check up frequently on particular children so 
as to be certain that her judgment of the child's requirements and 
the teacher’s abilities has been exact. 

Many children are able to pass the comprehension tests, yet are 
not able to give orally to others the things they have learned. In 
;]*der that a child may overcome this disability, there is a course 
in oral expression. This consists of reports given to the class. Each 
child gives two or three reports during the term, selecting his- 
tory, geography or current event topics from a list furnished to 
the class; or he may choose his own topic. Ample time is given for 
preparation. He may do all of the work outside of school time, get- 
ting material at home or at the public library. If he has his other 
work well in hand, he may prepare his report in the classroom. He 
is to be the judge. A list of questions is prepared whereby he is 
able to test his ability to give his knowledge to others. 

There are certain standards of performance that are laid down. 
After the report and questions are completed, the pupil reads these 
standards to the class and the members vote upon his ability to 
meet the requirements. 

This method develops the oral abilities and causes a sensitive 
child to become less self-conscious. He takes part in judging the 
work of his fellows and is able to profit by the judgment of his 
work by others. The evaluations of these points are entirely imper- 
sonal; they are given for the benefit of the individual and for the 
benefit of the group. 
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The same individual development and group consciousness is en- 
couraged in the work in nature study, physical training, and manual 
arts. 

Parents, as a rule, are enthusiastic about the system. Many have 
volunteered the fact that their children are much more interested, 
others that their children are much less nervous than under the 
old system. Under the class system, slow, normal children can some- 
times slip through the grades without their real abilities or dis- 
abilities being discovered until they reach the junior high school, 
but these children are discerned in the individual work immediately. 
Of course, the parents of such children sometimes cannot under- 
stand their children’s disability and object to its discovery, but, for 
the most part, parents appreciate the definiteness of the teacher’s 
information about their children and the adaptation of the school 
work to their children’s needs. 



V. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN DETROIT 

The slow, steady individualization of work in the public school 
system of a large city is best illustrated by the work in Detroit. 
Beginning ten years ago, these schools have gradually been break- 
ing the lock-step. Pending complete individualization, they have 
made shift with ability grouping. 

But the results of this ability grouping have convinced Stuart 
Courtis that complete individualization of certain parts of school 
work is the only real way to adjust the schools to individual differ- 
ences. 


The Development of Individualized Instruction At Detroit 
B y Stuart A. Courtis 
D etroit Teachers College 


Detroit for many years has been officially committed to a policy 
of individualization of mass instruction wherever the goal of in- 
structional effort is the development of individual skill in control 
of the fundamental tools. 

The process of individualization of instruction began far back 
in the past. The first educational tests were given in the Detroit 
schools in 1910 and the very first data secured made clear both the 
inefficiency of mass methods and the need for adjustment of work 
to individuals. The results of the New York City and Boston sur- 
veys in 1912-13 were decisive in their infiuence.^^ They suggested 
that the unsatisfactory conditions observed in Detroit were uni- 
versal (which has since been proved to be the case) ; also that the 
remedy was to be sought in devising methods of adjusting school 
work to individual needs. The writer had already begun crude ex- 
periments in this direction and these were now pushed through to 
completion. His standard practice tests in arithmetic are the outcome 
of those experiments. The next year Assistant Superintendent Spain 
began experimental work in the Detroit public schools with a practice 
booklet modeled on the same plan. In his report to the Superinten- 

Report of Committee on School Inquiry, Part II, Subdivision I, Sec- 
tion D, Fp. 76, 158, 155. 
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dent,^* Mr, Spain says : "The only conclusion to be drawn from these 
results seems to be that improvement in arithmetic must be brought 
about through some device that will reach each individual and 
enable him to progress at his own rate.” These early experiments 
yielded conclusive evidence of the value of the new principles, al- 
though many of the data have long since been lost in discarded 
files. 

In 1914 a Bureau of Educational Research was established and 
the writer was appointed supervisor in charge, to introduce his in- 
dividualized lessons in arithmetic into the Detroit schools, and to 
measure and improve the efficiency of teaching in the other school 
subjects. The drill lessons in arithmetic were used in sixty schools 
the first year. 

The Detroit standard practice tests in arithmetic were specific- 
ally designed to enable a teacher to adjust drill work in arithmetic 
to the needs of her individual pupils. They consist of a series of 
exercises in the four operations with whole numbers, ranging in 
content from use of simple combinations to complex operations. 
Each lesson involves some new element, as bridging the tens, con- 
trol of attention span, carrying, etc., so that the tests are diag- 
nostic. Each lesson is standardized and made to contain enough 
material of its type to permit a uniform time allowance for all 
lessons. For instance, if the time allowed for a given grade is four 
minutes for Lesson 1, the time allowance for every lesson is four 
minutes. It is this feature which makes it possible completely to in- 
dividualize progress without destroying the class formation. The 
first day the entire class, however large, takes the first lesson. Only 
those who finish all examples in the tests in the time allowed and 
have every example right are considered to have passed the test. 
Thus, growth in both rate and accuracy up to standard is assured 
in those who pass a test and at the same time over-training is 
guarded against. As soon as a child finishes a lesson, he goes on at 
once to the next. If he fails, it is proof that he needs to study until 
he masters the element of difficulty involved. The tests are con- 
structed with a device which makes correction by the pupils pos- 
sible. As the routine work of the teacher is concerned only with 

18 Sevenly-first Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City 
of Detroit for the year ending June 30, 1914. 
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timing and recording, each child can work at the task which is for 
him the critical next step in his development. He can progress at 
his own rate and learn in his own way without in the least disturb- 
ing the organization of the class as a whole. To the casual observer 
of a test period, it might seem that the teacher was conducting a 
mass drill. However, closer inspection would show that by the mid- 
dle of the semester the children may be working on 20 or 30 differ- 
ent lessons and that the work is really completely and perfectly 
individualized. 

An essential element in the correct use of the practice tests is the 
transfer of responsibility for growth from teacher to pupil. Early 
experiments proved that, in drills for skill, mere repetition without 
the desire and purpose to improve has little effect. Accordingly, 
self -scoring devices, daily individual records, and graphs were used 
as an aid to motivation. That is, the children were taken into part- 
nership and put in charge of their own development. Only those 
papers in which the children themselves can find no mistake come to 
the teacher. She is thus relieved of a vast amount of drudgery and 
set free for remedial work with individuals. Moreover, the repeated 
failure of any pupil on a particular lesson is warning that the child 
needs assistance with the particular element of difficulty involved. 
The tests thus act as selective instruments to indicate both which 
children need assistance and the nature of the assistance needed. 
Experience shows that where children really take charge of their 
own development, one competent teacher can minister adequately 
to the needs of 50 children, yet completely individualize her instruc- 
tion. 

The early control experiments with the practice tests yielded re- 
markable results.i^ Measured in terms both of the amount of gain 
and of the number of children gaining, selected teachers, using the 
practice tests as they were designed to be used, secured five and 
six times the conventional gains. However, when practice tests were 
used by teachers on a large scale, the results proved heartbreak- 
ingly disappointing. Only a very slight increase in efficiency could be 
discovered when teachers merely used the test cards as so much 

Confirmed by other investigators. See “An Experiment in the Funda- 
mentals,” by C. D. Mead, Letter of Transmittal. School Efficiency Mono- 
graphs. 
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teacher-controlled drill material. Thus, although the experimental 
work proved that individualization was to be desired, the imme- 
diate problem became the training of teachers to a new point of 
view. 

As an aid to this education of teachers, a special form of record 
sheet (see illustration) was adopted and made uniform for all the 
routine testing of the city. Class scores, instead of being averages 
in terms of examples worked, percents of accuracy, etc., were made 
indices of how closely children approximated the standards for their 
grades. The record sheet was divided into five divisions. The scores 
in each division are printed on the record sheets. As the teacher 
tabulates, she sees at once where the individual stands. Those who 
fall in Group I are already at standard and can be excused from 
drill work of the type tested. Those who fall in Group II are so 
near standard that ordinary daily use of skill in applied work will 
supply the drill needed. They, too, can be excused from drill; if 
given the drill lessons, they will finish in less than standard time. 
Those in Group III are average children in need of thorough drill. 
Those in Group IV need an extra amount of drill, while those in 
Group V are so far behind that without special attention they are 
almost certain to fail. 

The record sheet as a whole thus presents a vivid picture of 
where every child stands in relation to the standard, and emphasizes 
individual differences. The teacher's task is to help all the children 
reach Group I. The class score is determined by the percentage of 
children in each group. These are given arbitrary weights depend- 
ing upon the task to be accomplished. When every child is up to 
standard, the score is 1000 points. A score of 300 thus means that 
the class as a whole has only 30 percent of the standard develop- 
ment desired. 

This record sheet, adopted in 1918, has been a very great aid in 
developing, in both teachers and children, a realization of the dif- 
ferences in achievements of individuals and in leading to appraisal 
of individual progress. Much teacher initiation in temporary group- 
ing of pupils for instructional purposes and in selective treatment 
of individuals has been a consequence. There has been a great 
growth in the use of individual progress graphs and of many dif- 
ferent informal methods of individualizing instruction. 
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Since, for the development of knowledge and skill, the use of 
standardized practice test material completely solves all problems 
of dealing with differences in intelligence, achievement, and rates 
of growth, and yet does not upset the conventional class organi- 
zation, there has been a persistent clamor for similar materials in 
other subjects. The essential features of the practice tests in arith- 
metic described above; namely, 

(1) unit tasks, each dealing with one new element, 

(2) standards of achievement for each task, 

(3) provision for self-directed study, 

(4) provision for self-appraisal of achievement and 

growth, 

(5) individual progress from task to task instead of term 

to term, 

have been incorporated into all materials designed to aid in the in- 
dividualization of instruction in the Detroit schools. Therefore, 
only brief accounts will be given of the other specific materials de- 
veloped. In each, minor modifications have been made, as needed, 
to adapt the principles to the different subject-matter fields. 

In the field of vocational education the unit task idea has been 
used effectively for many years. In drawing, in machine and wood- 
working shops, in bookkeeping and typewriting, in sewing and 
cooking, activities have always been divided into unit wholes and 
some provision made for progress at varying rates. With the ad- 
vent of measurement and the spread of the ideals and principles of 
individualization, many types of work in the vocational education 
department have become more completely individualized than be- 
fore. These changes consist for the most part in more scientific 
preparation of lesson sheets, or ^‘job sheets,"' greater use of objec- 
tive standards and tests as self-measuring devices, larger use of 
varying individual or group rates of progress. 

In addition to the formal printed materials used by the agencies 
listed above, there are innumerable informal adaptations of individ- 
ualized instruction to be found in the daily class work of very 
many teachers. 

During September, 1924, the situation in Detroit in regard to 
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the formal individualization of instruction designed to develop edu- 
cational skill is given in the following table: 


Subject 

Year 

Introduced 

Grades 

No. of 
Children 

Name of 
Material 

Arithmetic 
(4 operations 
with whole 
numbers) 

1914 

8-8 

65,000 

Practice tests in 
arithmetic 

Writing 

1918 

3-8 

70,000 

Practice tests in 
handwriting 

Reading 

1921 

IB-IA 

18,000 

Picture-Story 
reading lessons 

Spelling 

1922 

1-3 

42,000 

Experi- 

mental 

Progressive les- 
sons in spell- 
ing 

Language 

Usage 

1923 

5-8 

10,500 

Experi- 

mental 

Remedial lessons 
in punctuation 
and capitaliza- 
tion 


Remedial lessons 
in grammatical 
forms 


How far future development of practice tests will go, it is hard 
to prophesy. The work already done has revealed certain difficul- 
ties and defects and suggested desirable modifications. For one 
thing, it is apparent that an ideal course of study would consist of 
two parts: (1) a series of social projects in which there would be 
need for the use of fundamental skills in meaningful situations, and 
(2) a series of self-instructive, self-appraising practice exercises, 
so closely correlated with the project work that children could avail 
themselves of drill exercises as they became conscious of the need. 
The danger of the completely organized drill system, however per- 
fectly individualized, is that both teachers and children will come 
to consider skills as ends in themselves. Under such conditions, the 
transfer value of the skill developed is small. While the danger is 
negligible for competent teachers who neither overemphasize the 
drill work, nor permit the use of drill exercises by children except 
in response to a felt need, it is a very real danger for teachers 
without vision. In many ways the problem is not “How to individ- 
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ualize school work?” but “How to secure teachers with the right 
points of view?” On the other hand, the unit-task idea, democrati- 
cally administered by a competent teacher, solves very many of the 
distressing problems caused by individual differences and greatly 
increases the efficiency of teaching. Individualizing of mass instruc- 
tion has come to stay, but in Detroit there is still room for many 
constructive contributions ‘before a final standard form is attained. 



VI. INDIVIDUAL WORK IN A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Vocational education is more often individualized than is reg- 
ular, academic education. Commercial schools have long since aban- 
doned wasteful class methods and allowed students to progress as 
individuals. Shop work of all kinds has lent itself readily to indi- 
vidual instruction. Often, however, the academic departments of 
vocational schools have been quite unrelated to the shops, and have 
held to the conventional class method of teaching. 

Miss Mary Comings is head of the English department in the 
Vocational School at Madison, Wisconsin. She has individualized 
her English work completely and correlated it with the work in the 
shops. In the following brief account she tells something of the 
methods and results. 


Individualization of Work In the Vocational School 
At Madison 

By Mary Huntington Comings 
Vocational School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Perhaps a word of explanation for those who are unacquainted 
with the problems of the vocational schools is in order at the be- 
ginning. All the educational misfits; all the boys or girls who are 
disgusted with the public schools or weary of the academic sub- 
jects; those that have been retarded by foreign birth, illness, or 
mental incapacity; as well as the alert, eager students who have 
been forced by economic necessity into employment — ^all these flock 
to our school. Some of them are of foreign birth, most of them are 
of recent alien extraction, and practically all of them come from illit- 
erate homes. We have full-time, half-time, and part-time (those who 
come one day per week) classes, and the pupils shift continually from 
one group to another. In one class of fifteen scholars nine different 
grades were represented. Imagine attempting to teach English, 
the most despised of all the much despised academic subjects, to 
such a group! One Italian boy exactly expressed the attitude as 
well as the language acquirements of part-time boys when he said : 
“I don't need no help in pronouneeiation/* 
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Obviously, the old group methods simply would not work under 
such circumstances. 

Last spring, therefore, I went to the instructors in woodworking, 
machine-shop, and auto-mechanics, to find out whether it would be 
possible to correlate the English with the shop work and so make a 
stronger appeal to these boys who are principally interested in the 
job. In these shop classes, the instructors were using textbooks, 
and all of them complained that their work was retarded by the 
boys who could not read. One instructor said he often had to spend 
most of his class period teaching reading instead of auto-mechanics. 

Since I was already a convert to the individual progress method, 
I set about applying the principle, in part at least, to the problem 
in hand. Now, each boy receives a booklet made up of lesson sheets 
based on the shop texts. These sheets give a definite assignment in 
the book. The assignments are followed by questions on the content 
of the material studied. After each question, a space is left in which 
the pupil writes his answer. These lesson sheets thus combine read- 
ing for comprehension with practice in composition. As often as 
possible, thought questions not definitely answered by the text are 
introduced. Short tests of different kinds are used to give some 
variety to the work. Occasionally, a pupil is asked to compare his 
answer with one given in a sealed envelope attached to the lesson 
sheet. A sample lesson sheet is reproduced herewith: 


Machine Tool Operation 

Joseph O. Johnson 
Mary Huntington Comings 

Read, ^*To the Student,” pages IX and X of the introduction. 

Write the answers to the following questions in the space left after 
each question: 

1. Do you want to become a first-class machinist? 

2. What do you understand by ''machine shop practice?” 

Page 1 to Sec. 1, page 4* Read and then write the answers. 

1. Why is this sometimes called ''the mechanical age?” 

2. Give three reasons why the machinist’s trade is a great trade. 

3. What does your author say about the job of "machine hand?” 

4. What do you think about it? 

6. In the machinist’s job, which is more important, muscle or brains? 
6. Of what interest is the statement on page three that "90 percent of 
the foremen have been promoted from the ranks of the machinists, and 
90 percent of the superintendents have previously been foremen?” 
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Each pupil taking this course goes through the work on this sheet 
at his own rate. When he has completed it satisfactorily, he passes 
on to the next assignment sheet. 

So far, no attempt has been made to diagnose individual diffi- 
culties, nor to make the work self -corrective. Even this partial appli- 
cation of the individual progress methods, however, has helped 
greatly. The ambitious pupil is not held back by the dullard or the 
slacker. The boy who enters school late does not disrupt the work of 
the class, nor is he handicapped by plunging into the middle of the 
subject. He can begin, like those who entered the first day, with the 
first lesson. This organization of the material makes it possible for 
the able and ambitious student to continue his work at home almost 
as well as at school. Best of all, the pupil is allowed some selection 
in the study he takes. In some of my classes in English, boys are 
working on five different subjects without in the least disturbing 
each other or adding to my burdens. As soon as possible, the number 
of correlated shop subjects offered for study in the English classes 
will be greatly increased. 

This method gives much greater opportunity for close personal 
contacts between teacher and pupils. This contact is tremendously 
important when almost every pupil in the class offers a distinct, and 
often a very difficult, problem to the teacher. 

Other schools are experimenting with the individual progress 
method; the State Board of Vocational Education is interested; and 
I personally believe this method is the coming thing in vocational 
education in the state of Wisconsin. 



VII. INDIVIDUALIZING THE WORK OP RURAL SCHOOLS 

While the Winnetka and Dalton Plans, the work of Miss Maddn- 
der in London, that of Sutherland in Los Angeles, that of Courtis 
in Detroit, and that in the Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational School, 
have been directed toward the individualization of city schools, U. J. 
Hoffman in Illinois and R. N. Brown in Connecticut have been work* 
ing out a plan for individual work in rural schools. 

Under their plans, the daily program is greatly reduced, and the 
opportunity for individual work increased. Rural schools were once 
almost entirely individual in their methods. Then they took over 
the graded system of the city, with some of its advantages and 
many of its evils. But those which have adopted the plans presented 
by Mr. Brown and Mr. Hoffman have retained whatever advantages 
lay in the graded plan while wiping out most of the evils. Mr. Hoff- 
man gives the general background for the change to individual work 
and illustrates briefly the way it is carried out in some of the rural 
schools of Illinois. Mr. Brown gives a typical Connecticut rural 
school program under the individual plan, describes in some detail 
how the work is individualized, and cites some of the results obtained 
in terms of pupil achievement. 


I. Individualization in One-Teacher Schools in Ilunois 
B y U. J. Hoffman 

State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Illinois 


During the decades 1870 to 1890, the forward movement in the 
one-teacher schools was to 'grade’ them and follow a prescribed 
course of study. This was indeed a step forward. But when the at- 
tempt was made to conduct the work as it is done in the graded 
school, successful teaching and study become quite impossible. 

To teach the pupils exclusively in classes in every subject every 
day required forty class periods daily. To avoid this great number, 
the plan of alternation was devised. This combines grades and re- 
quires the two years of work to alternate, reducing the class periods 
to thirty-two daily, an average of ten minutes per class. The teach- 
er’s time is all occupied in “hearing recitations.’’ The expression 
states the fact accurately. To the teacher and to the pupil, the reclta- 
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tion becomes the chief thing in the school. The higher grades spend 
one-fourth of their time on the recitation bench; the lower grades 
only about one-tenth; for the rest of the day they shift for them- 
selves, except when the teacher takes time from classes which are 
reciting. 

To make it possible for the pupil to spend most of his time in 
study under the direction and assistance of the teacher, to give the 
teacher time to do real teaching, that is, to help the pupil individ- 
ually to learn, a program of procedure must be devised which will 
make these things possible. 

In Illinois the following procedure has been recommended and is 
employed by the teachers who are courageous enough to depart from 
the traditional way, and who are so well equipped that they can help 
children to learn instead of merely following the routine of rushing 
through the daily program. 


Four Schools in a Day 

The First Session — A Reading School: From the opening until 
the mid-forenoon rest period, the whole school is engaged in read- 
ing. Spelling takes up fifteen minutes. 

The Second Session — An Arithmetic School: Until noon, the whole 
school, except the first and second grades, is engaged in arithmetic. 

The Third Session — A Language School: All, except the first and 
second grades, are engaged in grammar and language. Writing, 
physiology, and civics require twenty minutes. 

The Fourth Session — A History and Geography School: All the 
school, except the first and second grades, are engaged in United 
States history, geography, and nature study. 


This sequence of study gives the pupil the maximal amount of 
time for study and gives the teacher time for coaching the less capa- 
ble. When a pupil has a class period, he may do his studying in that 
subject either before or after class or both before and after. If the 
class period comes in the middle of the session, his thoughts are 
not diverted from the subject by reciting in another subject. The 
teacher’s mind is not diverted from the subject, though she has 
pupils of all stages of advancement in both individual and class 

instruction. t x 4.- 

Class Instruction 


The lower grades have class periods every day in every subject. 
This is necessary for they learn mostly from the teacher. The upper 
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grades have class periods only when the best can be done for them 
in that way. When the class period is omitted, the time is used by 
the pupils in study and by the teacher in giving them the assistance 
and direction which they need in order to study effectively. These 
pupils learn mostly from books. The teacher’s best work is to help 
them to use books successfully. For most pupils, this can be done 
better by individual than by class instruction. 

A class instiruction period. When a class enters upon a new prob- 
lem, all can be served at the same time. The problem is clearly pre- 
sented to the class by the teacher — ^that is, the lesson is properly 
and adequately assigned. The teacher leads and does most of the 
work; the children work with her. She shows them what to do, how 
to do it, arouses their curiosity and interest, inspires them to do it, 
not for her, but for themselves. 

The practice and coaching period. When the class period is 
omitted, the pupil has the whole session uninterrupted to do the 
work assigned. The teacher is free to help those who need help at 
the time they need it, when they are trying to do the work and fail. 
Most of the pupils have learned how in the class period. All they 
need is practice or time to complete the task. If any did not learn 
how in the class instruction period, the teacher shows them individ- 
ually and does not waste the time of those who need not be shown. 
She encourages and guides the talented and skillful, but gives the 
slow and awkward the help which they need. 

The discussion period. After several days, when all have solved 
the problem or mastered the lesson under the guidance of the 
teacher, the class meets to talk over what they have done. Addi- 
tional information is obtained from each other and from the teacher. 
Errors are corrected; the whole problem is reviewed. 

The test. When the pupils have mastered a subject or solved a 
problem, they want to be tested to see whether they know what they 
think they know or can do what they think they can do. This can 
be done to the best advantage when the class is assembled for the 
purpose. The pupil is not tested in the instruction, study, or dis- 
cussion periods. In these, he is not frightened, but encouraged to 
reveal his lack of knowledge or skill. The test is given to prove to 
himself that he can do what is required, not to prove to the doubt- 
ing teacher that he has done what he was told to do. 
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Essential Equipment 

As the one-teacher school has few in a grade and is not com- 
plicated as is a system of graded schools, elaborate equipment is 
not necessary; indeed, it would prove a burden. For individual 
instruction, good textbooks and a suitable library only are essential. 
Reference books, such as Compton’s Picture Encyclopedia and The 
World Booh, containing an abundance of material on all subjects 
and adapted to all stages of advancement of pupils, are very neces- 
sary to supplement the texts. 

The formal school readers are used only in the lower grades to 
teach the mechanics of reading. They may also be used in the upper 
grades for drill and for literary interpretation. For the most part, 
each pupil spends the reading session in reading for himself the 
library books which appeal to him for what he can learn from them. 
History stories, geography stories, nature study, general informa- 
tion, and literary books are utilized to increase the pupils’ vocabu- 
lary and knowledge, as well as to form the habit of reading. 

The Organization and Daily Program 

Two programs are herewith presented. The first shows how the 
school is organized for exclusively class instruction. The second 
shows how it is organized to give both individual and class instruc- 
tion. The notes explain what may not be clear in the diagram. 

Daily Program for Exclusively Class Instruction 


Grades 

Begin 

Time 

Subjects 

Grades Begin 

Time 

Subjects 

All 

9:00 

10 

Gen. Exercises 

8 

1:00 

10 

Gram. 

7-^ 

9:10 

10 

Reading 

7 

1:10 

10 

u 

6-6 

9:20 

10 

« 

6 

1:20 

10 

Lang. 

4 

9:30 

10 

« 

6 

1:30 

10 

it 

3 

9:40 

10 

it 

3-4 

1:40 

10 

it 

2 

9:50 

10 

u 

1-2 

1:60 

16 

Read. & Lang. 

1 

10:00 

10 

it 

7-8 

2:06 

16 

Physiology 

All 

10:10 

16 

Spelling 

All 

2:20 

10 

Writing 

All 

10:26 

16 

Rest 

All 

2:30 

16 

Rest 

8 

10:40 

10 

Arith. 

1-2 

2:46 

10 

Const. 

7 

10:60 

10 

it 

3-4 

2:66 

10 

Nature 

6 

11:00 

10 

it 

6-6 

3:06 

10 

Geog. 

6 

11:10 

10 

it 

6-6 

3:16 

16 

it 

4 

11:20 

10 

it 

7-8 

3:30 

16 

it 

3 

11:30 

16 

it 

7-S 

3:46 

16 

Hist. 

1-2 

11:46 

16 

Read. & Num. 





All 

12:00 

60 

Noon 

All 

4:00 


Dismissal 
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Daily Program for Individual and Class Instruction 


Grades 

Begin 

Time 

Subject 

Inst. 

Notes 

AU 

9:00 

10 

Gen. Exercises 


1 

(4-6) or (6-7-8) 

9:10 

20 

Reading 

Indv. 

X 

1 

9:30 

10 


Class 


2 

9:40 

10 

u 

Class 


8 

9:60 

10 

u 

Indv. or Class 

9 

(4-6) (6-7-8) 

10:00 

16 


Class 


All 

10:16 

16 

Spelling 

Class 


All 

10:30 

16 

Rest 



4-5.6-7-8 

10:46 

20 

Arithmetic 

Indv. 

3 

A 

1-2 

11:06 

10 

Read. & Num. 

Class 


3 

11:16 

10 

Num. 

Class 

R 

4-5-6.7-8 

11:26 

36 

Arithmetic 

Class 

O 

All 

12:00 

60 

Noon 



(3^) 6-6-7-8 

1:00 

20 

Language 

Indv. 

6 

7 

1-2 

1:20 

10 

it 

Class 

g 

(3-4) 6-6-7-8 

1:30 

40 

it 

Class 

9 

7-8 

2:10 

10 

Physiologry 

Indv. or Class 

10 

All 

2:20 

10 

Writing 

Class 


AU 

2:30 

16 

Rest 



1-2 

2:46 

10 

Const. 

Class 

11 

12 

(6-6) (7-8) 

2:66 

20 

Geog. 

Indv. or Class 


(3-4) 

3:16 

10 

Nature Study 

Class 

13 

(6-6) (7-8) 

3:26 

36 

History 

Class or Indv. 


AU 

4:00 


Dismissal 




Notes on the Second Daily Program 

1-2. These grades are grouped into two classes. Individual differences 
can be dealt with by individual instruction and drill. Time, fifteen min- 
utes, is provided daily for class instruction. Only one group a day should 
have class instruction. If neither group has class instruction, the fifteen 
minutes can be distributed to the other class periods. The third grade can 
also often be better served by individual than by class instruction. The 
ten minutes can then be utilized for that. 

8-6. Alternation or grouping other than by grades is not feasible in 
arithmetic. Twenty minutes is utilized for individual instruction. This is 
ample time for three grades and leaves thirty-five minutes for class in- 
struction for two grades. The third grade can often utilize its ten min- 
utes in doing exercises under the direction of the teacher. 

4. The number work of the first and second grades can be done in con- 
junction with their reading. They can learn to count, to measure, and 
to read numerals. 

6-8. The oral language worx of the third and fourth grades can be 
alternated and the classes combined. Class instruction is necessary 
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oftener in language and grammar than in other subjects. Probably only 
one group a day should have individual instruction. Twenty minutes is 
probably more than is necessary. The time saved can be distributed to 
the classes which need more than their share of the foi*ty minutes for 
class instruction. 

7. Language should be given in conjunction with reading. 

9. Physiology and civics are studied a half-year each, and the seventh 
and eighth year’s work alternate. Either class or individual instruction 
can be utilized in the ten minutes assigned. 

10. Writing and drawing may be had on alternate days. 

11. The first and second grades have construction work and may be 
dismissed any time after this exercise. 

12-13. Neither the (5-6) group nor the (7-8) group should have class 
instruction in both geography and history the same day. At most, they 
should have a class period in each subject on alternate days. The (3-4) 
grades can have nature study together each day, or if separated, can 
have class instruction on alternate days. 

The geography and history session should be used to study the text 
and do exercises. The supplementary reading for these subjects can be 
done during the reading session. 


2. Individualization in One-Teacher Schools in Connecticut 

By R. N. Brown 

Superintendent of Schools, Thomaston, Connecticut 


The advantages and disadvantages of the individualization of 
school work are amply presented elsewhere in the Yearbook, This 
contribution, therefore, will be confined to a report of the work in 
individualization as it is actually being carried on in our one-teacher 
schools after three years of experiment. 

The Program 

The following program is in use in one of our eight-grade, one- 
room schools. In a majority of our one-teacher schools one or two 
grades are not represented and modification of the program is made 
accordingly. 
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Time 

Grade 

9:00- 9:06 

All 

9:06- 9:10 

AU 

9:10- 9:26 

I 

9:26- 9:36 

II 

9:10-10:16 

III-VIII 

10:16-10:30 

All 

10:30-10:46 

All 

10:46-11:00 

II 

11:10-11:60 

10:46-11:60 

III-VIII 

11:60-12:00 

I 

12:00- 1:00 

All 

1:00- 1:10 

AU 

1:10- 1:20 

I 

1:20- 1:36 

I-II-III 

1:00- 2:30 

IV-VIII 

2:30- 2:46 

AU 

2:46- 2:66 

II 

2:66- 3:06 

I 

2:46- 4:00 

III-VIII 


Daily Program 
Glasses 


Opening 

General Directions 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 


Spelling Dictation 
and Penmanship 
Supervised Play 
Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 


Reading 
Noon Recess 
General Directions 
Reading 

Language Stories 
Language 


Supervised Play 
Reading 
Reading 
Social Studies 


Individual and Class 
Instruction 

Reading 

Daily 

Daily 

Directed study or 
class exercise as 
desired 

Daily 

Daily 

Individual Help or 

Drills 

Daily 

Directed study or 
class exercise as 
desired 
Daily 

Language 

Daily 

Daily 

Directed study or so- 
cialized recitation as 
desired 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 

Directed study or so- 
cialized recitation as 
desired 


Notes. The term “Directed Study” rather than the term “Individual 
Instruction” has been used in this program to emphasize this phase of 
the work with the teachers. In actual practice Individualization means 
directing the study of the class or individual as the need arises, plus 
a record of the individual progress of each pupil. 

As will be noted, there are four general periods each devoted largely 
to the fundamental subject emphasized, viz., reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage and grammar, and the social studies. 

The first general period of the day is devoted to reading, as this is 
the most important subject. During this period, each pupil has sixty-five 
minutes for silent reading on days when there is not a class exercise. If 
fifteen or twenty minutes are used for class work, he still has at his 
command fifty minutes for silent study. 

The same general plan is followed in the arithmetic period. The long 
uninterrupted period offers many opportunities for directing the study 
of the individual. 

The third period, devoted largely to language work, provides ample 
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time for directing the study of the school in classes or individually or 
for the development of the social recitation, either with one group or, as 
is more often the case, with the entire school. 

The fourth period of the day devotes seventy-five minutes to the "social 
studies.” Particular emphasis is placed on socialization during the after- 
noon program, with an attempt to handle the entire school as a group. 

The program provides for four periods of reading for first-year pupils 
and two periods for the second-year group. This arrangement has been 
found very successful, as it scatters the effort in these groups through- 
out the day and makes for more intense help from the source from which 
these groups learn most — ^namely, the teacher. 

Special subjects, such as hygiene, nature study, etc., are handled in 
the "social studies” period as a special socialized class once each week. 

General Organization of the Various Subjects 

Reading. The work in reading in Grades I and II is carried on 
purely as a class exercise, as these groups learn principally from the 
teacher. 

In the past, much of the school reading period has been spent 
with oral work, in spite of the fact that silent reading ability is 
much more valuable to the majority. With this in mind, we have 
placed the emphasis on silent reading, giving much direction in 
methods of study in groups and individually. 

In order to correlate the reading with the other subjects and to 
cover as broad a field as possible, each school is provided with a set 
of books from a school circulating library large enough to supply 
each child above Grade II with a different book. These sets of books 
are changed from school to school as often as necessary, usually 
about once in two months. If single copies of different books are 
purchased in sufficient number to provide one book for each child for 
the normal enrollment of the town, and these arranged in sets as 
suggested below, a large amount of material becomes available for 
all the one-teacher schools for approximately the same amount as 
was formerly expended in supplying each child with the same reader. 
The advantages of such a library for every child are obvious. 

The books in the library mentioned are classified under five head- 
ings, viz., literature, history, geography, biography, and nature, 
with an equal amount of material, as far as possible, for Grades III 
and IV, V and VI, and VII and VIIL 

During the "General Directions" period the teacher gives any 
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general instructions or directions that are needed. She is then free 
to carry on her class instruction with Grades I and II while the 
rest of the school read silently. Immediately following her work with 
Grades I and II, the teacher is free to devote the remainder of the 
reading time, or about forty minutes, to individual or group work 
as desired. This work takes many forms. The teacher, while passing 
from pupil to pupil, may hear those read orally who are in need of 
this type of work, but having them read on in their individual 
books from their present point of progress or she may assist in a 
careful study of some particular work that needs especial interpreta- 
tion, selecting and discussing with the pupil various situations, 
characters, general make-up of the book, plot, etc. She may discuss 
formally with the individual child the book being read or question 
him to test his retention. 

When a book has been read, each child is tested by the teacher on 
that book, either orally or with written thought-provoking ques- 
tions. He is also required to make out a formal book report in writ- 
ing, which is filed as a record of books read. At frequent intervals, 
a socialized reading period is carried on, with oral talks, stories, 
dramatization, oral reading of selected passages, etc. 

The teacher’s part in the reading period is very important, as 
she becomes the guide and inspiration to each pupil. Each pupil 
reading his own book and often carrying on his discussions with 
the teacher, individualizes the work. The best of relations exist be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil, because of this mutual interest. 
This phase of the work cannot be overemphasized. 

On the completion of a book in the literary classification, the 
pupil is required to select his new book from one of the other 
groups. This method is followed until the pupil has read one book 
from each classification. He is then allowed to return to the literary 
group and repeat the cycle. 

Spelling. The Washbume Individual Speller , with the method 
suggested in the Teacher’s Manual accompanying it, is used in all 
schools. Briefly, the method used is as follows : At the beginning of 
the year, the words for the entire year are dictated to the class. 

C. W. Washbume, The Individvdl Speller, World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1924. See also spelling curriculum based on research,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, June, 1923. 
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These are corrected by the teacher. The words misspelled by the 
pupil become his spelling list for the year, with such additions 
from his written work as are found necessary. During the spelling 
period, the pupils are divided into groups of two, and each pupil 
dictates the words of the day (five or more) to his partner. Fre- 
quent tests are given, and words misspelled in these tests are re- 
tained on the pupil's list for further study. 

Penmanship. Early in the year, each pupil is tested by the Ayres' 
Scale for Speed and Quality. The results of this test are posted on a 
chart and dated. Following the test, the work is taken up individu- 
ally with the pupils and their difficulties are diagnosed. The same 
scale is used for frequent testing of penmanship and other written 
papers, and the results are posted. In this way a continual incen- 
tive for better work is put before the pupils. The problem of pen- 
manship improvement is an individual one, and this plan makes 
good use of the teacher's time. 

Arithmetic. When the time for arithmetic arrives, the teacher 
takes time to see that all are properly started on their work, to en- 
courage the diligent, and to persuade the shiftless to greater effort. 
Then the teacher may take up the work with those groups or in- 
dividuals ready for new steps, teaching the new process and mak- 
ing careful explanation of assignments. The teacher may also use 
this time for group or individual discussion of work already com- 
pleted. Much time is spent in assisting pupils with their individual 
difficulties, questioning them as they study, directing or suggesting 
methods of study, testing those ready for tests, etc. The object is at 
all times to teach the studying of arithmetic, not to hear recita- 
tions. 

The work of the afternoon is socialized as far as possible. Some 
individual work is carried on with the written and technical work 
in language and grammar and with the factual side of the social 
studies. Much has been written on conducting the socialized period. 
The conducting of this type of work in the one-teacher school is 
very similar to that in the grade school, with the exception that, 
in so far as it is feasible, the whole school is included in the work 
on one problem or project and each grade or group contributes ac- 
cording to its ability or stage of progress. 

It is usually planned to have individual work with directed study 
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In language and grammar on days^ when a socialized period is held 
in the social studies, reversing the order on other days. Socialized 
language work can well be correlated with any subject in the curric- 
ulum. The socialization of the afternoon program in the ways 
briefly mentioned provides an opportunity for the pupil develop- 
ment so badly needed in one-teacher schools. This phase of work 
should not be neglected. 

Materials 

The regular commercial textbooks are used in all the work. This 
can be done by careful planning and the use of single copies of 
supplementary texts for reference and extra assignment. Lack of 
especially constructed textbooks for individualization should not be 
a stumbling block in the way of individualizing the work of the 
schools. Modern texts can, and do meet the conditions if reasonable 
care is used in their selection. 

Records 

In order not to overburden the teacher with a mass of records 
and at the same time to stimulate the pupil by having his record 
always before him, each pupil keeps at his seat an individual as- 
signment book and progress sheets in loose-leaf covers, which are 
in a sense a list of goals for the subject as indicated by the course 
of study. Part of a sample sheet for arithmetic follows. 


ARITHMETIC IV 


Long Division 

Types 


O.K. 

O.K. 

O.K. 

a. Without Remainder 

23)46 

9/12/24 

11/1/24 

1/4/25 

b. With Remainder 

c, d, e, f, g, h, i, g. 

Review Previous Fractions 
Reduction of Fractions 

Types a, b, c, d, e 

31)67 





(Remainder of sheet omitted, but follows the same form.) 


As will be noted, opposite each topic three parallel columns are pro- 
vided. When the work of any topic is taken up for the first time and the 
pupil attains a rank of eighty percent in an oral or written test, he is 
given O.K. in column one. About a month later a review is given, and if 
a similar rank is attained, an O.K. is given in the second column. Later 
in the year, the work is again reviewed, and an O.K. is given for profi- 
cient work. Each O.K. is dated, as 9/12/24, to keep a check on the time 
which has elapsed between tests. 
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The pupil’s assignment book is an ordinary notebook. At the left 
of each page the assignment is written and in general corresponds 
to the topic on the record sheet. At the right side of the page the 
pupil keeps his record of work as given him by the teacher. If his 
work is B or better, he knows he may go on to the next topic assign- 
ment; if below that mark, the teacher gives him supplementary 
assignments. 

The assignment books are kept as nearly as possible a week in 
advance of the pupils. The teacher keeps her own assignment book 
and pupils copy their assignments or have them dictated. 

In order to facilitate the work of the teacher in planning for her 
work, each pupil doing individual work passes to the teacher, at the 
close of the day, a slip of paper stating topics completed. Using 
these slips and her own assignment book, the teacher can readily 
plan her own work for the next day classwise and individually. In 
her own plan book and class record book she has a further check on 
the child’s report. 

The keeping of the record sheets and assignment book by the 
pupil is a powerful motive for good work, as each is forced to watch 
his own progress. The competitive element in motivation enters 
when one member of a group advances a little more than his com- 
panions. This often leads to self-imposed work at home and after 
school hours. 

The record system is not a burdensome one and can readily be 
used by any conscientious teacher. 

Some Results 

A few results may be of interest. It is to be borne in mind that 
these results were obtained from a comparatively small number of 
pupils, but they indicate some of the possibilities. 

Charters Language Test 

Median, all Grades III to VIII, 86. Charters Standard 8th grade 

median, 22.2 

Woody-McCall Arithmetic 

Median, all grades, 83. Woody, Eighth-grade median, 29.8. 

Comparison of a selected group of pupils under the individual in- 
struction plan with the same number under class instruction, all 
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with practically equal chronological ages and approximately the 
same I. Q., shows that pupils under individual methods had an aver- 
age achievement of two years, one month, over those under class 
organization. 

In schools under this plan for two years, forty percent of the 
pupils did more than the normal grade requirements. Those pupils 
whose history would be regarded as placing them in the retarded 
group under class methods improved greatly in progress under the 
individual method. Some of these pupils completed a normal year’s 
work because of the individual plan, while others, though they did 
not complete a full year’s work, were able to start the second year 
at the point completed at the close of the previous year and were 
enabled to do two years’ work in three years of continuous progress. 
They were thus saved the discouragement of the repetition of the 
grade. 

The above evidence of results is of course not conclusive, but it 
does offer some indication of the possibilities in this type of work. 
Better results can no doubt be obtained as better methods of organi- 
zation are developed. 



C. SUMMARY 


Two main types of adjustment to individual differences have been 
described: one attempts adjustment without breaking up the basic 
class organization; the other provides for strictly individual prog- 
ress in the common essentials, and with it, necessarily, much in- 
dividual instruction. 

Illustrating the first type are several varieties of experiments. 
Holmes, in Mt. Vernon, New York, has brought down to date the 
Batavia plan of coaching and encouraging laggards. Wirt, through 
the Gary organization, has made it possible for children to spend 
double time on subjects in which they are slow, at the expense of 
auditorium, shop, or play periods; and he has provided Saturday 
school, in which the instruction is largely individual, and summer 
school, for children who wish to make up time. Gray describes the 
intensive study of problem cases — ^study of the scientific sort which 
is needed under any plan of individual or class instruction. Courtis 
and Sutherland illustrate the highly popular scheme of attempting 
to classify children into homogeneous groups for purposes of in- 
struction — it has been done in Detroit and Los Angeles about as 
well as anywhere; it is interesting that in other parts of this 
Yearbook these same men produce evidence to show that it is merely 
a half-way measure, better than nothing perhaps, but not an ade- 
quate way to fit schools to individuals. Reavis, of the University of 
Chicago High School, and Miller and Leonard, of the Wisconsin 
High School, describe the method of individualization through dif- 
ferentiated assignments — ^holding children to the same rate of prog- 
ress by giving the brighter children longer, harder, or richer as- 
signments— extra work to fill the extra time. This kind of individu- 
alization approaches rather closely the second main type, that of 
breaking the class lock-step entirely. 

The first fully organized plan of breaking the lock-step was that 
of Frederic Burk, late President of the San Francisco State 
Teachers' College; his technique of self-instruction texts, strictly 
individual progress in the common essentials, and provision for 
some compensating socialized activities, has been the source of a 
number of other experiments. The Winnetka technique is a direct 
outgrowth of Burk's, adapted to city school systems, and emphasiz- 
ing perhaps a little more strongly the group and creative activities. 
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The Dalton Plan, most popular of all, differs from Burk’s and the 
Winnetka plan chiefly in the fact that it has produced and called 
for almost no new text or curriculum materials, but using what it 
finds at hand, has done much to free the lives of the children and 
adapt schools to them. Jessie Mackinder, in London, on the other 
hand, has individualized instruction through a wealth of ingenious 
materials ; using these, beginners, in large classes, teach themselves 
reading and number, each working by himself and at his own rate. 
Sutherland, in Los Angeles, arrived at individual instruction for all 
children as a result of experiments with maladjusted children. He 
went through the state of bringing laggards up to class level, and 
used intensive study of problem cases; as a result, he worked out a 
technique, not unlike Burk’s, for individual progress and self-in- 
struction. The gradual individualization of the schools of a great 
city is illustrated by Courtis of Detroit — one of the pioneers in the 
measurement movement, he early discerned the need for varying 
amounts of practice and varying amounts of time for varying and 
variable children. Detroit is not yet fully individualized, but is 
probably more nearly so than any other metropolis. 

The application of individual methods to the academic work in a 
vocational school is described by Miss Comings of Madison, Wis- 
consin. Her work in English is intimately correlated with the shop 
work, and is purely individual. Hoffman, in Illinois, and Brown, in 
Connecticut, on the other hand, have adapted individual methods to 
rural schools; they have done this by simply changing the typical, 
broken-up, miscellaneous program to four long periods, in which 
most children are studying individually, part of the time under 
supervision, and in which a few children may be doing class work 
part of the time, with the teacher. Their method, like the Dalton 
Plan, involves no new materials and no change in the conventional 
curriculum. 

The various experiments described are reflections of the almost 
universal recognition of the failure of the conventional class lock- 
step method of schooling. They illustrate the general awakening to 
the necessity of fitting the schools to the children for whom schools 
exist. 

In these efforts — some primitive, some mere half-way measures, 
some the result of scientific research and long preparation — ^may be 
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seen the dawn of a new era in education. It is, at best, an early 
dawn; far more light will be forthcoming during the next genera- 
tion. But already one can begin to see the day when each child will 
be recognized as a living human being, differing by right and by 
necessity from every other human being — differing in his needs, 
differing in the contribution he can make to mankind, yet a member 
of the human organism, who must co-ordinate his life with the 
lives of his fellow members. 



SECTION III 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 


While one or more of the various plans which have been described 
in Section II may seem alluring, and while each one represents long, 
thoughtful effort to solve the pressing problem of fitting schools to 
individual differences, it is not enough at this time of a dawning 
science of education merely to work out a plan, no matter how in- 
genious. Such plans are only hypothetical solutions of the underly- 
ing problem, until careful experimentation and adequate statistical 
results prove or disprove their claims. Fortunately, considerable 
experimentation of a scientific nature has been done by several of 
those whose plans have been described, and by other persons as well. 
In this section of the Yearbook nine specific questions on the effects 
of individual instruction are considered in the light of such statis- 
tical data as are at present available. First, however, there is a 
description of the sources of these data — ^the conditions under 
which the data have been gathered. Then, after the data have been 
brought to bear upon the nine specific questions, their general 
validity is discussed. 
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/. THE SOURCES OF DATA 

The sources of the data are various. In Detroit, the Bureau of 
Research has for years gathered evidence of all kinds and has con- 
ducted many experiments. Only samples of the mass of material 
accumulated in Detroit are presented herein; many of the Detroit 
results have never been published; typical results, however, are 
given in answer to certain of the questions raised in this part of 
the Yearbook, The wide variety of children in Detroit and the care 
with which experiments have been conducted and tabulated, make 
these results highly significant. 

In Los Angeles, A. H. Sutherland, as Director of the Bureau of 
Research, made a number of intensive studies, for the most part 
heretofore unpublished. The children with whom Sutherland has 
dealt have been largely the misfits of all kinds in all parts of the 
city. He has, however, additional studies in a typical city public 
school (the Sixty-First Street School) , in a district largely composed 
of such people as carpenters, plumbers, and small tradesmen. 

The San Francisco State Teachers’ College has for a dozen years 
kept careful records of each child’s progress under individual in- 
struction. As early as 1916, Burk published, in his Monograph C, 
tables remarkably similar to those given in this Yearbook, This 
shows a constancy of this type of result over a period of nine years. 
The children who attend the San Francisco State Teachers’ College 
Training School are selected to this extent : no definitely subnormal 
children are admitted, and a number of unusually intelligent fam- 
ilies send their children from various parts of the city to this 
school. No tuition is charged, however, and the majority of the 
children come from the modest homes and flats in the neighborhood 
of the school itself. 

Jessie Mackinder, in London, is one of the very few European 
experimenters to have subjected her experiment to objective meas- 
urement. She has used Ballard’s standardized tests to compare her 
product with that of other London schools. Her school is in a poor 
district; many of the children come from ‘homes’ which consist of 
one room for the entire family. The school itself has only a walled- 
in courtyard for play, and is a typical, ugly building, such as was 
built in large cities in many parts of Europe and America two or 
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three decades ago. The classes are over-crowded — ^forty-five, and 
even fifty, little 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old children to each teacher. 

Part of the experimental evidence, then, is gathered from big 
cities — Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and London — ^and 
covers a wide range of children’s abilities. The investigations of 
Horn and of the Winnetka Public Schools, on the other hand, have 
been in smaller places. 

Ernest Horn, at the University of Iowa, and various graduate 
students under his direction, have carried out a series of experi- 
ments and observations over a period of seven years as to the pos- 
sibilities and results of individual work. For example, Horn repeated 
some of Burk’s experiments with the express purpose of determin- 
ing their reliability, and confirmed Burk’s results. Under his direc- 
tion, McCrory made the study of the results of teaching spelling 
individually which is reported farther on in this section. 

The Detroit and the Winnetka experiments have been so extensive 
as to warrant a somewhat fuller statement at this point concerning 
the conditions under which the data later to be presented have been 
attained. Mr. Courtis first describes these conditions for Detroit 
and also briefly summarizes the main outcomes. 


A. Nature of the Investigations at Detroit and Some 
Conclusions 
By Stuart A. Courtis 
Detroit Teachers College 


Detroit has had careful scientific experimentation in education 
since 1910; a Bureau of Instructional Research since 1914. From 
the beginning, the function of the measurement work was set as the 
improvement of instruction, and although in the early days much 
time was given to the determination of the existing efficiency of 
teaching, nevertheless from the first there have been repeated 
efforts both to change for the better the existing methods of instruc- 
tion, and to measure the effects of such changes as were made. 

These early comparative studies led to the formulation and 
adoption of a number of policies; namely, individualization of drill 
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in the tool subjects, limitation of training, socialization and vital- 
ization of subject matter, use of subject matter as means not ends, 
and use of surplus time in enriched educational activities rather 
than in winning double promotions. Once policies were adopted 
as guides, experimental work was directed more to appraisal of the 
success with which the policies were being carried out than to ap- 
praisal of merit of the policies themselves. 

Further, the early work in Detroit was done at a time when both 
tests and testing technique were developing. Very many of the early 
studies were imperfect and the results, while of value at the time, 
were not considered to be worth saving. Also, almost all the work in 
Detroit was practical in character; that is, it was organized and 
carried through by regular school agents as a part of routine work. 
Essential conditions were thoroughly safeguarded, but more atten- 
tion was given to making experiments function than to collecting 
and organizing the resulting data. 

As a consequence, it is now quite impossible to tell in an adequate 
fashion the story of experimentation in Detroit. Very many records 
are buried in discarded files. Many more lack the completeness of 
minute detail which would be necessary to give them scientific 
value. What has been done, therefore, is to select a number of typi- 
cal studies as indicative of the trend of experimentation and to give 
with these the general conclusions reached. Early studies have been 
taken from private records, from superintendents' reports, or from 
the files of the department; more recent studies from published re- 
ports to which references are given and from which adequate state- 
ment of conditions of experimentation may be derived. 

In interpreting certain of the Detroit results a further and very 
important consideration must be kept in mind. Changes in the effi- 
ciency of instruction have been due to the operation of many causes, 
not one. Without very elaborate experimentation, the determination 
of the effect of merely the individualization of instruction is entire- 
ly out of the question. Indeed, one of the studies presented makes 
clear the fact that individualization of instruction involves an essen- 
tial pupil-teacher relationship as well as a form of classroom ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the studies reported present measure- 
ments of the total changes brought about in Detroit. Some of the 
other factors to which consideration must also be given are (1) 
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objective definition of goals, (2) improved methods of classification 
of children, (3) measurement of the results of teaching, (4) im- 
proved and more extensive teacher training, (5) improved methods 
of supervision, (6) democratization of instruction, otherwise known 
as “project teaching.” However, all of these are directly or im- 
plicitly associated with Detroit’s program for the individualization 
of instruction, so that, in a large sense, the effects described may 
be justly ascribed to the general movement as a cause. 

The studies selected as typical of the lines of investigation pur- 
sued in Detroit lead to the follovdng conclusions: 

(1) Even in the very first grades where the situation is less com- 
plex than in the higher grades, in reading, the X-Y-Z plan of 
ability grouping does not eliminate enormous variation in individual 
achievement and progress, nor prevent extreme overlapping from 
group to group, or grade to grade. 

(2) Even within groups selected by group mental tests as of 
equal mental capacity, there is a very wide range in individual rates 
of progress as soon as opportunity for them is provided. 

(3) Practical administration of individualized lessons in hand- 
writing in Grades 3B-4A on a large scale results in very similar 
range of rates of progress in all groups and grades. 

(4) Individualization of instruction saves time for the able by 
limiting drill to just the amount necessary to achieve standards, 
and for the handicapped by enabling them to master thoroughly 
each item before passing to the next. 

(6) Individualization of instruction improves efficiency through 
increasing the number of children who profit by instruction and de- 
creasing the number who fail to gain and the number who are 
affected adversely. 

(6) The net result of the benefit of individualization of instruc- 
tion is to increase the actual average efficiency of achievement of 
the group as a whole. 

(7) The increase in efficiency of teaching in the case of first- 
grade reading may result in a first-semester class having an achieve- 
ment higher than that of the regular third-semester class. In other 
words, there are possibilities of very great improvement in the 
efficiency of mass instruction. 

(8) The benefits of individualized instruction are not restrict- 
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ed to a particular subject. The general principles may be applied 
in all fields, and measurement of each new application that is made 
confirms the conclusions reached in other fields. 


B. Nature of the Investigation at Winnetka 
By C. W. Washburne 


The most complete statistical investigation of the results of in- 
dividual instruction and promotion is perhaps that which was 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund in New York. It was a self- 
survey of the Winnetka Public Schools during 1923-24, with the aid 
and advice of Dean William S. Gray of the University of Chicago. 
A complete record of the investigation is about to be published in 
monograph form.^ 

A research worker, Mabel Vogel, who had been trained under 
Burk, who had taught in Winnetka, and who had visited such 
European experiments as those of Miss Mackinder and Miss Bassett 
in London and Dr. Decroly in Belgium, was employed for the year 
to carry out the investigation, under the general direction of the 
Superintendent of the Winnetka schools and Dean Gray. She was 
given adequate clerical help. She and her assistants, among other 
things, gave some 28,000 intelligence and achievement tests to the 
children in Grades III to VII in the Winnetka schools and in certain 
other schools with which Winnetka was to be compared. 

Considerable care was exercised in the selection of these other 
schools. A public school system in a suburb with almost exactly the 
same population and social composition as Winnetka was selected. 
A progressive experimental private school, long known for the high 
standard of its socialized and self-expressive activity, was chosen 
as representing certain of the ideals which the Winnetka schools 
seek to attain. And the laboratory school of a large university ^as 
also selected for comparison, since it, like the Winnetka schools, 

1 Washburne, C. W.; Vogel, Mabel; and Gray, Wm. S. Results of Fit- 
ting Schools to Individuals. Supplementary Monograph, Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 
1925. 
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attempts to embody the most recent results of scientific research in 
the educational field and to carry out scientific experiments within 
the school itself. 

In comparing Winnetka with these other three schools, every 
possible safeguard was taken to guarantee the entire fairness of the 
various studies. This even went to the extent of employing a disin- 
terested outside witness to be present at the time tests were given. 
All studies were made by the same person in such a way as to yield 
strictly comparable results. 



//. THE DATA 

The results of the Winnetka studies and those of each of the other 
studies have been brought to bear on these nine questions : 

I. Does the attempt to group children by ability result in adapta- 
tion to individual differences? 

^ II. Does individual work save time? 

III. Does individual work increase or decrease socialized and self- 
expressive activities? 

IV. Does individual work put children through school too fast? 

V. Does individual work decrease retardation? 

\ 

VI. Is individual instruction more or is it less effective than class 
instruction in teaching tool subjects? 

VII. Does individual instruction cost more than class instruction? 

VIII. Does individual instruction place too heavy a burden on the 
teacher? 

IX. How does individual work in the elementary school affect 
pupils’ efficiency in the high school? 
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L DOES THE ATTEMPT TO GROUP CHILDREN BY ABILITY 

RESULT IN ADAPTATION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? 

Many schools are attempting to solve the problem of adjustment 
to individual differences by grouping the children in supposedly 
homogeneous ability-groups, then giving each group the type of in- 
struction that would presumably be best fitted to the needs of the 
children who compose it. The popularity of this movement makes it 
highly important to know accurately whether such ability grouping 
can accomplish its object — ^whether children can be classified in 
homogeneous groups; whether groups which appear relatively homo- 
geneous at the beginning remain so during instruction; and whether 
the same instruction and time are required by all children within 
each group. 

Fortunately, considerable evidence is available. The Detroit public 
schools have used ability grouping for several years and have fur- 
nished accurate data on certain aspects of this question. In Los 
Angeles additional studies have been made. The records of the San 
Francisco State Teachers’ College throw valuable light on the sub- 
ject. The Winnetka Public Schools have contributed their quota of 
evidence. And Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, has gathered 
material of high significance. 

A. Data on Ability-Grouping from Detroit 
B y Stuart A. Courtis 
Detroit Teachers’ College 


The Detroit results prove conclusively that, whether instruction 
is individualized or not, children of each level of intelligence, as 
shown by scores in mental tests, have a very wide range of achieve- 
ment and very different rates of progress in any specific skill. 

In support of this conclusion, the following table presents a per- 
centage distribution of the scores in the Detroit Group Vocabulary 
test of children in the X, Y, and Z sections of the first three half 
grades, January, 19222 , showing wide range of achievement within 

2E. F. Oglesby. *‘A study of achievements in reading of X, Y, Z 
groups.” Detroit Journal of Education^ April, 1922, p. 69. 
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each group and much overlapping from group to group, and from 
grade to grade. 

Table 1. — Distribution op Scores on Group Vocabulary Test 
(Based on scores of 1050 pupils in 42 schools) 

Grades and Groups 


Score 

X 

IB 

Y 

Z 

X 

1 A 

Y 

Z 

X 

2B 


30 

22 

8 


44 

16 

3 

54 

29 

14 

25 

25 

12 

2 

26 

17 

4 

28 

12 

15 

20 

18 

23 

3 

13 

17 

15 

13 

19 

19 

15 

15 

17 

12 

8 

17 

23 

4 

18 

17 

10 

10 

18 

26 

5 

14 

25 

1 

13 

11 

5 

10 

16 

33 

2 

15 

18 


8 

15 

0 


6 

24 

2 

4 

12 


1 

9 

Medians 

24.1 

17.9 

8.9 

28.3 

20.3 

14.0 

30.6 

24.7 

19.4 


The table is to be read as follows: in the IB grade, X group, 22 
percent of the children made a score of from 30 to 34 (in the Group 
Vocabulary Test based upon the first-grade work in reading), 25 
percent made a score of from 25 to 29, etc. 

In one of the experiments with individualized material in reading, 
the intelligence ratings of the children by the Psychological Clinic 
were available for study. The scheme used by the Clinic, based upon 
Detroit First-Grade Group Intelligence Test, is as follows : 

Letter Rating Position in Group Letter Bating Position in Group 
A Highest 8 percent C— Next 18 percent 

B Next 12 percent D Next 12 percent 

C+ Next 24 percent E Lowest 8 percent 

C Middle 24 percent 

The time required by the individual children to finish the series 
of lessons ranged from 12 days to 77 days. In the figure, each vertical 
line represents a child. The length of the line shows the number of 
days required to finish the lessons. To save space the C-f- and C — 
groups are omitted. The other children are shown in groups. Note 
that for the children in the A group, the total time required to fin- 
ish ranges from 15 to 53 days. Similar variation occurs in the .other 
groups. In terms of average time required to finish (horizontal 
lines) the A group has a lower average (midscore) than the B group 
and the B group a lower average than the C group. The significant 
detail, however, is the range within each group. Neither the ejc- 
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ceptional children nor any of the others form a homogeneous group 
which learn at the same rate. 

The same facts are shown, perhaps more forcibly, although less 
graphically in Table 2, which is based upon 116 first-grade children. 
The table is to be read as follows: 33 percent of the 15 children 
rated A finished the series of lessons in from 10-19 days, 20 per- 
cent, or 3, children finished in 20-29 days, and so on. The vertical 
columns show the percentages of children in each group which finish 
in a given period. Horizontal comparisons show the relative chances 



LICENCE Ratings to Complete Certain Work in Reading 


of children of different intelligence levels to finish in a given time. 
Thus an A child has 33 chances in a hundred of finishing the series 
in less than 20 days, a B child 16 chances, a C child 3 chances, and 
so on. 

Intelligence is thus a factor determining progress, but by no 
means the only factor, so that grouping on an intelligence basis is 
only a partial solution of the problem of individual differences. A 
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complete solution is furnished by individualization of instruction 
where any child, whether his intelligence is A, B, C, D, or E, may 
go as fast or as slowly as his condition at the time demands. 

Table 2. — ^Relation Between Intelligence and Time Required to 
Finish a Series of Individual Lessons in Beginning 
Reading 

(Based upon the records of 116 B-lst children. Numbers express per- 
centages of the intdligence groups.) 

Days 

Required Intelligence Ratings 


Finish 

A 

B 

C-I-, c, c — 

D, E 

10-19 

33 

16 

3 


20-29 

20 

19 

12 


30-39 

27 

36 

34 


40-49 

13 

16 

20 


50-59 

7 

10 

21 

33 

60-79 

0 

8 

10 

67 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Cases 

15 

31 

67 

3 

In further support of the conclusion, 

Table 3 shows the num- 

ber of lessons 

in handwriting completed successfully at 

the end 


of the first six weeks of the February-June semester, 1924, grades 


Table 3. — ^Individual Progress in Handwriting ^ 

(Percent of children in each grade completing successfully the number of 
lessons indicated. Based on records of 1889 children.) 

Grades and Groups 

3B 3A 4B 4A 


Lesson 

X 

Y 

Z 

X 

Y 

Z 

X 

Y 

Z 

X 

Y 

Z 

1 

8 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 

3 

2 

15 

16 

25 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

5 

5 

3 

19 

24 

22 

7 

7 

14 

10 

16 

18 

7 

6 

14 

4 

18 

22 

12 

12 

13 

18 

14 

16 

18 

10 

10 

7 

5 

15 

18 

12 

13 

18 

17 

12 

17 

17 

15 

13 

24 

6 

19 

6 

12 

13 

15 

14 

9 

19 

15 

17 

14 

21 

7 

0 

4 

7 

15 

13 

14 

13 

8 

11 

16 

15 

11 

8 

4 

8 

0 

8 

9 

5 

12 

5 

8 

9 

10 

7 

9 

2 

3 

5 

9 

7 

3 

9 

4 

3 

6 

8 

1 

10 




2 

4 

3 

6 

0 

1 

4 

4 

2 

11 




3 

3 

2 

4 

1 


8 

5 

1 

12 




5 

8 

1 

1 

2 


5 

8 

8 

13 




3 

2 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 


14 





1 





1 

2 

1 

15 

Median 




2 






1 

0 


Lessons 

Completed 

4 

4 

3 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 



8 From records of Miss Lena M. Shaw, Supervisor of Penmanship. 
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3B to 4A. The Detroit Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting pro- 
vide for complete individualization of instruction, and yet the 
figures below reveal very wide ranges in rates of progress in every 
group and grade. 

The table is to be read as follows: at the end of the first six 
weeks of the semester, 8 percent of the 3B X children were still 
working on Lesson 1, 15 percent on Lesson 2, etc. The medians of 
number of lessons completed in six weeks in the X, Y, and Z groups 
were 4, 4, 3, respectively. 

Many similar records might be shown. All of them prove that 
when provision is made for individual progress, children in each 
group move forward at rates which vary widely. The child of ex- 
ceptional capacity, handicapped by ill health, poor home conditions, 
etc., may and does make slow progress, while the child of low men- 
tality under favorable conditions may and does make rapid progress. 
Complete individualization of instruction, whenever the goal is ac- 
quisition of knowledge or skill, is, in the writer’s judgment, the 
only complete solution of the problem of adjustment to individual 
differences. Grouping on the basis of mental capacity is merely an 
expedient, not a final solution. 

Perhaps the best proof that children do not fall into permanent 
natural ability groupings so specialized that they may be taught as 
a class of homogeneous ability in all subjects is furnished by the 
evidence from achievement tests. The Detroit scheme of tabulation 
places a child in one of five classes with respect to the standard for 
his subject and graded. The general scheme of tabulation is uniform 
for all subjects. If there were natural ability groupings, a child in 
Group III in one subject would be in Group III in all. 

The individual records from 26 schools were canvassed and the 
record cards of all pupils in the 4B grade present for both the 
initial and the final tests in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
and composition, and having their section group recorded, were 
selected for a study of constancy of position^. The midscore position 
of each child was used as a measure of position and the number of 
different positions was used as a measure of inconstancy. For in- 

^ See page 146. 

s Special tabulation made by P. T. Rankin, Assistant Director in 
Charge of Instructional Research. 
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stance, if a child was found to be in Group IV in reading, Group 
III in writing and in arithmetic. Group V in spelling, and Group 
II in composition, his position was considered to be Group III and 
the number of different groups as four. The corresponding measures 
for a child whose score placed him in Group III in all five tests 
were “III” and “one.” 

The consolidated results are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. — Measurement op Constancy of Achievement Groupings in 
Initial Tests, February, 1924, and in Final Tests, June, 1924. 
Number op Children in Each Achievement Group and the 
Number op Different Positions in Which They Are 

Found 

(Subjects: 162 X Children, 261 Y Children, 140 Z Children, Total 553. 
Grade 4B. Based on Scores in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, 
and Composition.) 


initial tests 

Groups X Y Z 


Number of 


Different 

Positions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mid Group 

T 
















1 

II 



12 

5 





1 




2 



III 


5 

21 

27 

1 


2 

7 

7 

3 



3 

2 


IV 


9 

36 

14 


1 

26 

70 

19 



7 

13 

2 


V 

2 

22 

8 



16 

67 

32 



24 

77 

8 

2 


Total 

2 

36 

77 

46 

1 

17 

95 

109 

27 

3 

24 

84 

26 

6 

"o 

Percent 

1 

22 

48 

28 

1 

7 

38 

43 

11 

1 

17 

60 

19 

4 

0 






Final Tests 








Groups 



X 





Y 





Z 



Number of 

Different 

Positions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mid Group 
















1 

1 

6 

4 





2 








II 

1 

12 

26 

16 



5 

13 

16 



1 

8 

8 


III 


8 

35 

29 

2 


6 

67 

52 

8 


3 

25 

19 


IV 


1 

8 

6 



4 

33 

24 



4 

32 

12 


V 

1 

4 

3 




3 

15 

3 


1 

17 

10 



Total 

3 

31 

76 

50 

2 

0 

18 130 

95 

8 

1 

25 

76 

39 

”0 

Percent 

2 

19 

47 

31 

1 

0 

7 

62 

38 

3 

1 

18 

53 

28 

0 
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For convenience in making comparisons, the percentage totals 
from Table 4 are repeated in Table 5 in different groupings: 

Table 5. — Comparison of Initial and Final Tests 


Group 


Positions 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 

2 8 4 6 

Initial 

1 22 48 28 1 

7 38 43 11 1 

17 

60 19 4 0 

Final 

2 19 47 28 1 

0 7 52 38 3 

1 

18 53 28 0 

Changes 

H-1— 3— 1 +3 0 

-7-— 31 4-9 4-27 4-2 

—16 

—12 +34 +24 0 


The work of the term made small changes in the number of dif- 
ferent positions held by the X's in different subects, but greatly in- 
creased the spread of the Y’s and the Z's, the Z's more than the Y’s. 
In all groups, at the end of the semester, approximately 80 percent 
of the children are classified in from three to four different achieve- 
ment groups with respect to the standards in the five subjects. 

Table 6. — Comparison of X Y Z Groups 


Time of Test Initial Final 


Position 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


X 

1 

22 

48 

28 

1 

2 

19 

47 

31 

1 

Groups 

Y 

7 

38 

43 

11 

1 

0 

7 

52 

38 

3 


z 

17 

60 

19 

4 

0 

1 

18 

53 

28 

0 

Group as a whole 


8 

39 

38 

14 

1 

1 

13 

61 

33 

”2 


In both the initial and final tests, the greater the ability of the 
pupils, the larger the number of positions they occupy with refer- 
ence to the standards in the different subjects. Not only do children 
not fall into groups of relatively equal ability in all subjects, but 
the training given in the Detroit schools tends to increase rather 
than decrease the diversity. The number of children who maintain 
a constant position in all subjects is very small, approximately 8 
percent at most. Half the children are in at least three different 
positions with respect to the standards in the five subjects under 
any form of mass instruction. The administrative difficulties of 
providing a fixed class organization which shall nevertheless permit 
adjustment of work to individual needs are very great. However, 
individualization of instruction, through practice test materials 
based upon the unit-task, individual-progress idea, provides a solu- 
tion which is both administratively feasible with large masses of 
children and educationally efficient. 
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B. Data on Ability-Grouping prom Los Angeles 
By Elizabeth T. Sullivan 

University of California, Extension Division, Los Angeles, California 

An investigation was undertaken in the low fourth grades in 
seventeen elementary schools of Los Angeles, where the children 
had been classified previously into three groups, Accelerated (X), 
Average (Y), and Retarded (Z), on the basis of the “promotion 
quotients” worked out from scores made on the following tests: 
Haggerty Delta I, Haggerty Sigma I, Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale No. 2, Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, and a modified 
Ayres Spelling Test. Follow-up tests, the nature and results of 
which appear here, were given by seventeen school counselors to all 
the B4 pupils classed as Retarded (Z) in these seventeen schools, 
and to an equal number of Accelerated (X) and Average (Y) 
pupils of B4 grade in the same schools, determined by selecting 
every other name on the register of these two groups. Attention 
was given to securing as far as possible a balance between the sexes. 
Five hundred and seven children were selected, including approx- 
imately 143 X, 170 Y, and 194 Z pupils. 

The tests were given individtcally. The investigator made definite 
observation as to the child’s method of work, his particular diffi- 
culties, and his emotional reactions. 

Measures were secured for weight, vital capacity, strength of 
grip, rate of movement (tapping), vision, hearing, visual apprehen- 
sion, logical memory, association time, reading, arithmetic, temper- 
ament, disposition, mental acumen, environmental conditions (home, 
school, neighborhood). 

For lack of space, and because of the similarity in the relations 
among the three groups, only a limited number of graphs are in- 
cluded. The graphs appearing in Figure 2 are selected as typical 
of the others. These eight graphs are typical of many more. The 
three heavy vertical lines on each graph represent, from left to 
right, the lower, middle, and upper quartiles of the distribution. 
Read the graph as follows, beginning with the chronological age of 
the Z group : One child was 98 months old, one 104 months old, two 
107 months old, one each 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113 months old, two 
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Figure 2.— Comparisons op X, Y, and Z Groups in Los Angeles 
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116 months old, and so on. The lower quartile age was 126 months, 
the median age 130 months, and upper quartile age 140 months. 

The following conclusions emerge: 

1. Considered as a whole, the retarded group leads, the average 
group maintains a second position, and the accelerated group a 
third position in chronological age, weight, and in all the tests of 
physical and motor capacity. 

2. The situation is exactly the reverse for the groups in all the 
tests of mental ability, of educational accomplishment, and in the 
estimates of advantages of school, home, and neighborhood, in 
which the accelerated tend to be the most favored, the retarded the 
least favored, while the average maintain a middle position between 
the other two groups. 

3. In sensory capacity no marked differences appear in any of 
the groups, except that instances of the more serious defects of 
hearing and vision are more frequent in the average and the retard- 
ed groups. 

4. The groups are about evenly distributed as regards the classi- 
fication of temperament, with the exception that a considerable 
percent of the retarded group are judged as in a state of partial in- 
hibition. This group shows also a large percent of children whose 
dispositions are rated as pleasant and agreeable most of the time. 

6. The group tests employed in the initial reclassification of these 
children have served effectively as a rough measure. 

6. A striking characteristic of all the ‘follow-up' tests is the wide 
range in the distribution of scores made by the children in the three 
groups. 

7. The differences between the groups in the tests of mental 
ability are significant: the retarded group are at a disadvantage 
with respect to rate of perception, range of visual apprehension, 
ability to form new associations by repetition, and strength of log- 
ical memory, all of which tend to lengthen the learning time for 
these children. 

8. A second reclassification fruitful of results might be made by 
grouping the children wherever possible according to their per- 
centile performance, including in the accelerated group all those 
who are at or above the 76th percentile in several of the tests of 
mental ability, in the average group those included between the 
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26th percentile and the 75th percentile, and in the retarded group 
those scoring below the 25th percentile level. Reclassification on this 
basis would result in still more homogeneous groups and would 
permit of more careful observation of the individual difliculties, a 
differentiation in the amount of time necessary in the separate 
groups for the processes of perception and association and memory, 
more carefully planned material for instruction, and more frequent 
relearning at the point where relearning counts for each child. 

Comment hy C. W, Washburns 

While Dr. Sullivan makes out a good case for the consistent results 
of the classification, she does not point out the most significant fea- 
ture of all her graphs — to wit, that the overlap of the three groups in 
every measure is very great indeed. The difference between the cen- 
tral tendencies of even the highest and lowest groups is always much 
less than the range of abilities within any one group. At least a 
fourth of the middle group made as good a record as the bottom 
half of the best group, and at least a fourth of the poorest group 
made as good a record as the bottom half of the middle group in 
every measure of ability or performance. One glance at Miss Sulli- 
van's graphs shows the absurdity of considering the groups as homo- 
geneous — ^this in spite of the fact that the consistency of her results 
shows the grouping to have been as reliable as such grouping can be. 


C. Data on Ability-Grouping from Winnetka 
By Carleton W. Washburne 


The Winnetka survey indicated clearly that children do not fall 
into ability groups, except in the most general sort of way. Data to 
support this statement were summarized and shown graphically in 
the 23rd Yearbook, Part I, in the section on the ‘‘Attainments of 
Gifted Children under Individual Instruction.” The graph is repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 3). 

From these data it is evident that, unless deliberately held to- 
gether, children of the same intelligence quotient range scatter 
widely in their school progress. 
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The records of 367 children, in Grades III to VIII, allowed to 
progress individually for two years under the Winnetka plan, were 
divided into three groups according to intelligence quotients. The 
top quarter, ranging in I. Q. from 123 to 166, were considered as 



Figure 3. — Comparative Progress Records of Winnetka Chil- 
dren According to Intelligence Quotients 

The ‘‘gifted group” contains the fourth of the children having the 
highest I. Q.’s (National). The low ^oup contains the records of the 
children with the lowest fourth of intelligence quotients. The middle 
group consists of the middle half of the children. Read the chart as fol- 
lows, beginning at the right of the upper distribution: The most rapid 
progress in the gifted group was made by one child who was 1 year 6 
months (16 months) advanced at the end of 2 years of individual work. 
One child was 1 year 6 months (14 months) advanced; no children were 
12 or 13 months advanced; 2 children were 1 year 2 months (11 months) 
advanced; 3 children were 1 year 1 month (10 months) advanced; 4 
children were 1 year (9 months) advanced, etc. 

the “gifted group;” the middle half, with I. Q.’s from 100 to 122, 
were classified as the “middle group,” and the bottom fourth of the 
children, I. Q.'s 60 to 100, were called the “low group.” 

The central tendencies of these groups revealed the differences 
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one would expect — ^the median child of the gifted group progressed 
more rapidly than the median child of the middle group, and he in 
turn progressed more rapidly than the median child of the low 
group. This was true in every subject measured and in the average 
of all subjects. 

The striking thing, however, was the overlap of the groups. 
Nearly half the children of the gifted group made poorer progress 
than the top fourth of the middle group. The top fourth of the low 
group even excelled the bottom fourth of the gifted group. (See 
Figure 3.) Consequently, had those children been classified into 
ability groups by I. Q., large numbers of each group would have 
been held to standards either above or below their natural ability. 

It is true that most advocates of ability grouping nowadays favor 
a combination of intelligence quotient, achievement quotient, and 
teacher judgment, rather than a mere intelligence quotient method 
of classification. But the correlation of these is such that in many 
children the three factors will point in three different ways, and 
a classification would, therefore, be a mere compromise. 

Ability grouping usually assumes, first, that intelligence quotient 
and school progress go hand in hand, and second, that a child who 
is good in one subject is good in all. While both these statements 
are often true, both are also often false. Within the gifted group, 
and within the middle group, no correlation was found in Winnetka 
between intelligence and individual progress (r = .07 and .08, re- 
spectively). ® It is only when children are lumped indiscriminately 
that positive correlation appears, and then only in such amount (r = 
.687) as to leave many individuals for whom there is no apparent 
relation between school progress and intelligence. 

The Winnetka data on the relation of school progress in one sub- 
ject to that in another show the same thing. The coefficient of cor- 
relation between reading ability and arithmetic ability is .75, that 
between reading and formal language (punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion) .79, and that between formal language and arithmetic .86. 
While all of these are positive and high, they still leave many cases 
of individual children for whom there is no relation between prog- 
ress in one subject and that in another.*^ 

® In the low group the large difference betweeen a child of I.Q. 60 and 
one of I.Q. 100 brought a correlation coefficient of r = .407. 

See Figures 3 and 4, pp. 266-8, in the Twenty-third Yearbook, Part L 
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Out of 201 children who did more than a grade a year in reading, 
48 did only a grade a year or less in arithmetic and 32 did just a 
grade a year or less in language. 

These data show clearly the fallacy of assuming that every child 
who is strong either in intelligence or in any one subject is strong 
in the others. They therefore tend to show that ability grouping 
does not make adequate provision for individual differences. 

D. Data on Ability-Grouping from the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College 

By Mary A. Ward, Grace E. Carter, Hilda M. Holmes, and 
Cecilia Anderson 

The following tables represent the actual number of days taken 
by each child who is now in the primary department of our school 
to complete the first and second grades in reading and arithmetic. 
These grades were chosen for illustration as our records are fullest 
at this point. A course of study precedes the table for each grade. 
This outline shows the amount of work accomplished by each child 
in the time stated in the table. Note the great variation in time 
taken by children to complete the same unit of work. 

1. Reading Records 

Table 7 shows the variation in rates of progress of 99 pupils who 
completed the following course of study in low-first-grade reading: 

Goals: (1) Ability to read and reproduce the thought in any story 
in the State primer; (2) ability to recognize out of content the 
basic vocabulary of 120 words; (3) ability to read two other 
primers. 


Table 7. — Days Required by Each Child to 
First-Grade Reading 


4 

6 

14 

19 

28 

29 

30 

30 

43 

44 

44 

44 

54 

54 

56 

56 

63 

64 

64 

64 

68 

68 

68 

69 

71 

73 

74 

74 

80 

81 

85 

88 

114 

130 

162 



20 

20 

23 

23 

32 

33 

35 

36 

46 

47 

47 

50 

57 

58 

59 

60 

64 

65 

65 

65 

69 

69 

70 

70 

75 

75 

75 

78 

88 

89 

89 

90 


Attain Goals in Low- 


25 

25 

27 

28 

36 

37 

40 

43 

50 

52 

53 

54 

60 

60 

62 

62 

66 

66 

66 

67 

70 

70 

71 

71 

79 

79 

79 

79 

92 

101 

105 

109 
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The numerical data in Table 7 are exhibited graphically in Figure 
4, which is read as follows : one child attained the goals in four days, 
another in six days, the next in fourteen days, and so on. 



Figure 4. — Number op Days Required by Individual Pupils to 
Complete a Half-Grade's Work in Reading at the San 
Francisco State Teachers' College 


Table 8 shows the variation in rate of progress of 98 children 
who completed high-first-grade reading when the goal was: the 
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State First Reader and a sufficient number of books selected from 
the first-grade reading list to give the pupil power to read any 
material on that level. 


Table 8. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete High-First- 

Grade Reading 


6 

8 

10 

13 

16 

16 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

27 

27 

28 

37 

37 

48 

41 

42 

42 

44 

44 

44 

45 

47 

47 

48 

48 

48 

49 

49 

60 

50 

51 

64 

54 

54 

55 

55 

67 

58 

58 

58 

59 

60 

60 

60 

62 

63 

66 

66 

70 

71 

74 

80 

83 

87 

90 

91 

93 

99 

100 

106 

106 

107 

110 

111 

116 

116 

118 

120 

124 

125 

125 

126 

129 

133 

134 

140 

145 

154 

156 

158 

162 

184 

185 

209 

217 

232 

243 

286 





Table 9 shows similar data for 94 children who completed low- 
second-grade reading when the goal was: State Second Reader and 
a sufficient number of books selected from second-grade reading list 
to give the individual pupil power to read any material on that 
level. 


Table 9. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete Low-Second- 


10 

11 

11 

13 

27 

29 

32 

32 

45 

48 

48 

48 

58 

59 

59 

69 

63 

65 

65 

67 

86 

87 

87 

88 

104 

104 

107 

107 

135 

141 

141 

145 


Grade Reading 


17 

18 

18 

21 

34 

34 

36 

39 

49 

60 

61 

61 

69 

60 

60 

61 

70 

73 

73 

74 

90 

92 

94 

94 

108 

112 

113 

116 

155 

171 

183 

190 


22 

23 

25 

27 

39 

41 

42 

44 

61 

52 

53 

56 

61 

61 

62 

63 

74 

76 

79 

83 

96 

102 

102 

103 

129 

130 

130 

133 

196 

224 




Table 10 shows similar data for 80 children who completed high- 
second-grade reading when the goal was : review of the State Series 
Reader and showing ability on the second-grade level. 


Table 10. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete High-Second- 


7 

8 

9 

9 

23 

23 

23 

24 

32 

32 

34 

36 

48 

54 

56 

56 

^3 

74 

74 

74 

96 

96 

97 

97 

123 

125 

128 

132 


Grade Reading 


12 

13 

14 

14 

24 

25 

27 

29 

37 

38 

40 

41 

59 

61 

62 

62 

76 

77 

82 

84 

98 

99 

100 

103 

132 

150 

163 

186 


17 

18 

20 

21 

31 

31 

31 

32 

42 

44 

46 

47 

66 

70 

71 

72 

85 

88 

92 

94 

105 

105 

116 

122 


2. Arithmetic Records 


Table 11 shows the variation in rate of progress of 112 children 
who completed low-first-grade arithmetic. Here the goals were: (1) 
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counting with objects from 1 to 20; (2) counting without objects 
from 1 to 60; (3) counting by 6's to 120; (4) counting by lO's to 
120; (6) reading numbers from 1 to 60; (6) writing numbers from 
1 to 60; (7) developing comparison of objects, such as large — 
small, long — short; (8) making change, as 6 cents, 10 cents, penny, 
etc.; and (9) constructing and organizing a toy shop, grocery 
store, etc. 


Table 11. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete Low-First- 

Grade Arithmetic 


6 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

14 

14 

15 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

22 

22 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

32 

33 

33 

35 

36 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

49 

49 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

52 

53 

63 

63 

53 

63 

54 

54 

54 

54 

64 

54 

55 

55 

56 

56 

56 

67 

57 

58 

60 

60 

60 

61 

61 

61 

63 

63 

63 

64 

64 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

70 

70 

71 

72 

73 

76 

76 

79 

81 

81 

89 

100 

197 

272 










Table 12 shows similar data for 112 children who completed the 
following high-first-grade course of study in arithmetic: reading 
numbers to 100; (2) writing numbers to 100; (3) counting 2% 
even, to 60; (4) counting 2’s, odd, to 31; (6) adding 1 to any num- 
ber; (6) adding 2 to any number; (7) adding 10 to any number; 

(8) beginning at any number and adding columns of six addends; 

(9) column alddition of six addends involving the combination of 
any of the foregoing numbers; (10) making change and simple 
subtraction; (11) simple forms of fractions, as %, etc.; (12) 
constructing and organizing store projects, labeling, and making 
price tags; and (13) estimating size of room and objects which 
must include the practical use of the ruler. 


Table 12. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete High-First- 

Grade Arithmetic 


5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

25 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 

31 

31 

32 

33 

33 

34 

34 

36 

36 

37 

'37 

38 

38 

38 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

44 

45 

45 

48 

48 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

52 

63 

53 

67 

67 

57 

58 

59 

61 

62 

62 

62 

63 

63 

64 

64 

66 

66 

67 

67 

68 

69 

70 

70 

76 

79 

87 

89 

90 

95 

95 

100 

101 

110 

127 

142 

149 

202 
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Table 13 shows similar data for 114 children who completed the 
low-second-grade course of study in arithmetic: (1) use of the 
following combinations — 6 and 4, 3 and 3, 4 and 4, 8 and 8, 3 and 5, 
8 and 6; (2) social experiences of the first grade enlarged in the 
low and high-second grades; (3) Burk's Bulletins. 


Table 13. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete Low-Second- 

Grade Arithmetic 


1 

5 

7 

7 

8 

11 

12 

14 

14 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

35 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

39 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

44 

45 

45 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

49 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

52 

54 

54 

55 

59 

59 

60 

60 

63 

64 

68 

70 

75 

77 

78 

80 

85 

85 

88 

90 

97 

99 

103 

103 

103 

105 

106 

112 

114 

121 

121 

127 

128 

133 

133 

133 

137 

145 

146 

211 








Table 14 shows similar data for 73 children who completed the 
following course of study in high-second-grade arithmetic: (1) 
complete all combinations in addition; (2) solve simple problems in 
involving these combinations; (3) add columns of six addends 
(Burk’s Bulletins.). 


Table 14. — Days Required by Each Child to Complete High-Second- 

Grade Arithmetic 


2 

3 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

18 

20 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

38 

38 

38 

39 

41 

43 

45 

46 

47 

47 

48 

49 

49 

50 

50 

51 

53 

56 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 


64 

Comment by C. W. Washburne 

Tables 7 to 14 are presented by Miss Ward and her collaborators 
without comment. The implications, however, are obvious. 

There are no clear-cut ability groups. The children are distributed 
evenly in each subject and do not bunch appreciably at any one 
place. If an all-wise teacher had been able to predict each child’s 
rate of progress — ^and no test will do that — and if the children had 
been ideally classified for work in each subject on the basis of ability 
in that subject, the heavy black lines which we have superimposed 
on the graph of actual progress (see Fig. 4) show how the ability- 
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groups would have been composed. Take low-first-grade reading, for 
example: If the fastest third of the children in beginning reading 
had been grouped, then taught at the rate of the median child of the 
group, it would have required 32 days for this group to have com- 
pleted the course. The child who could have completed it in 4 days 
would have taken 8 times as long, the child who could have finished 
in six days would have wasted 26 days, and so on up the line. On 
the other hand, children who require from 33 to 50 days to master 
the work would have been forced forward at a rate inconsistent 
with their ability; the slowest of these would have received low 
marks, and inadequate training. 

Take the children who fall on the two sides of the dividing line, 
between the fast and the middle groups: One child needs 50 days 
to complete the course and would be forced to do it in 32 ; the next 
child needs 52 days but must spend 64 — ^the median time of the 
middle group. The two children have almost the same ability, but 
one must take double the time of the other. The discrepancies in 
the slow group are worst of all. Here the child who could complete 
the work in 70 days is classified with the one who needs 162 days, 
but both would be forced to do the work in 79 days. The slowest 
child of this group needs more than double the amount of time 
allotted him. 

Of course, the San Francisco State Teachers College makes no 
attempt to classify pupils; each goes at his own rate. But their 
records show conclusively that children do not fall into homogeneous- 
ability groups and that even the best ability-grouping does not really 
fit schools to individual differences. 


E. Data on Ability-Grouping from Iowa 
By Ernest Horn 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Arguments for making adjustments to individual pupils have, in 
the main, been based on data showing differences in the status of 
children at a given time with regard to one or more traits or abil- 
ities. Investigations have clearly established the fact that children 
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in a typical class in a public school vary considerably in mental age, 
in physiological development, and in scores made on tests of special 
school abilities. Such data show that some adjustments to individual 
differences must be made. But even more convincing than these 
differences in status, significant as they are, are differences in rates 
of progress. For if pupils learned at equal rates, or if rates of prog- 
ress correlated highly with status at the beginning of the learning 
period, the problem of individual differences could be solved by 
classification. 

Beginning in 1915, the staff of the University Schools at the State 
University of Iowa has, in its pupil accounting, stressed particularly 
differences in progress among pupils, in addition to carefully record- 
ing differences in status. The data from these records show, in brief, 
that there are wide differences in rates of progress in each type of 
performance measured, that these differences are greatest when in- 
struction is adjusted to individual needs, and that classification ac- 
cording to status at the beginning of a term is by no means a sat- 
isfactory basis for prognosticating the differences in progress dur- 
ing that term. Accordingly, we have come to recognize that, while 
for administrative reasons we classify students at the beginning of 
a term on the basis of their status in one or more abilities, such a 
classification only partially offsets the waste of time resulting from 
unequal rates of progress. 

Limitation of space permits only a very brief review of the in- 
vestigations of this problem. Most of the space will be given to a 
review of an investigation organized to validate the results pub- 
lished by the late Dr. Frederic Burk^ of the San Francisco State 
Normal School. 

This investigation was begun in 1916 by Jane Howarth,^ at that 
time principal of the Perkins School for crippled children. After 
preliminary experiments in this school. Miss Howarth undertook 
an investigation of differences in the rates of progress of forty 
fifth-grade public school children in completing three exercise books 

8 Burk, Frederic. Individual Instruction, Monograph C. San Francisco, 
State Printing Office, 1916. 

0 Howarth, Jane. A Study in Individual Variation in Language Abil- 
ity in a Fifth Grade of Forty Children. Master’s thesis, unpublished. 
State University of Iowa, 1918. 
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published by the San Francisco State Normal School: Exercises 
in Langimge, Nos. 42, 43, and 44. These books consist of lessons on 
twelve language elements as follows: 

1. Periods and question marks 

2. Dates without the year 

3. Commas in a series 

4. Commas as used to separate the name of a city from that of 
a state in which it is situated, as Lansing, Michigan 

6. Possessives simple 

6. Possessives advanced 

7. Letter forms 

8. Titles of relationship, when written with a small letter and 
when capitalized 

9. Titles of offices, when written with a small letter and when 
capitalized 

10. Quotations 

11. Time of day 

12. Section and direction, as south, written with a small letter 
when referring to a direction and with a capital when design 
nating a section of the country 

At the beginning of this experiment the Trabue completion test. 
Form B, was given along with a dictation test built especially to 
measure the initial ability of these forty children on the material 
they were about to study. The results of Miss Howarth's experiment 
seemed to justify the following conclusions: 

1. That the variation among pupils in the time taken to complete 
such exercises is large enough to constitute a serious administrative 
problem. 

2. That neither the Trabue test nor the dictation test, nor both 
tests taken in combination, would have afforded a satisfactory basis 
for classifying these pupils. The rates of accomplishment of indi- 
viduals varied so greatly that only two of the forty children could 
have worked together with little or no waste. This is shown clearly 
in all of Miss Howarth’s tables which bear on this point. Table 16, 
for children who made a score of 12 on the Trabue test, is repre- 
sentative. 

3. That each pupil in the group, through the use of this indi- 
vidual instruction method, gained very materially in all of the abil- 
ities taught. The first test taken over the subject matter treated in 
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these books showed a median score of 55.6 percent, with a quartile 
deviation of 8.1. The scores made after the books had been completed 
gave a median of 90.7 percent, with a quartile deviation of 3.7. 

Table 15. — Number of 30-Minute Periods Taken per Exercise Book 
BY Eleven Pupils all op Whom Scored 12 in the Preliminary Test 


Pupil 

Number 

Preliminary 
Test Trabue 

Bk.l 

Bk.2 

Bk.3 

Total 

1 

12 

19 

19 

6 

44 

2 

12 

17 

10 

10 

37 

3 

12 

18 

13 

14 

45 

5 

12 

18 

13 

18 

49 

6 

12 

17 

14 

6 

37 

19 

12 

20 

11 

9 

40 

22 

12 

13 

9 

8 

30 

29 

12 

16 

18 

11 

45 

32 

12 

18 

14 

19 

51 

33 

12 

32 

20 

8 

50 

36 

12 

23 

16 

9 

48 


4. The results clearly substantiate the claims made by Dr. Burk 
as to the individual differences in progress, for the types of abilities 
represented in the experiment. 

The conclusions which one would reach on the basis of the data 
offered by Dr. Burk and Miss Howarth are uniformly substantiated 
in every investigation of rates of progress which has been carried 
on in the University School. Two facts stand out in the writer's 
mind as deserving particular emphasis because of the clearness with 
which they contrast the problem of teaching with the problem of 
classifying students. The first is that any given individual is by no 
means uniform in his rates of progress. The second is that even 
among pupils who are progressing at approximately equal rates 
there are wide differences in the nature of the difficulties with which 
these pupils are confronted. 

The lack of uniformity in the rates of progress of individuals. 
The situation shown by inequalities in status among the pupils in a 
class at the beginning of a term's work and inequalities in relative 
amounts accomplished by pupils during the term is complicated by 
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the fact that each individual varies in the rate at which he learns 
successive units of subject matter. In other words, each pupil works 
in spurts, having his ‘off’ days and his ‘on’ days. This is illustrated 
clearly in the experiment conducted by Miss Howarth. For example, 
two pupils. Numbers 2 and 6, finished Exercise Book No. 42 in 17 
periods each. However, in finishing book No. 43 Pupil 2 required 
10 periods, while Pupil 6 required 14 periods. On the other hand, in 
finishing Book No. 44, Pupil 2 required 10 periods and Pupil 6 re- 
quired 6 periods. In other words. Pupil 6 required 40 percent more 
time to complete Book No. 43 than Pupil 2, but 40 percent less time 
to complete Book No. 44. It is clear that although each pupil re- 
quired 37 periods to finish the three exercise books, th^ did not 
progress evenly. Had they been required to stay together day by 
day, each would have taken not fewer than 45 periods to complete 
the work. 

Similar data could be given almost without limit to show the need 
of making such adjustments as will enable us to utilize the spurt 
periods of each pupil. 

Differences in the nature of the difficulties which retard progress. 
Not only do pupils progress at different rates and unevenly, but 
the difficulties which account for these differences vary with each 
individual. This is shown quite clearly by data taken from an experi- 
ment in spelling. A sixth-grade class was required to learn to per- 
fection Column N of the Ayres Spelling Scale. The initial test 
showed that pupils were not only unequal in the percentage of errors 
made, but that pupils with the same percentage scores missed 
different words. Pupil 1, for example, missed the words use, yester- 
day, among, been, subject, and doctor. Pupil 11 missed himself, 
copy, been, among, there, and something. Other differences were 
noted. Pupil 10 missed two words on the initial tests, among and 
doctor, learned both of them immediately, spelled them correctly on 
the next three consecutive tests, and on the fifth test misspelled 
doctor. Pupil 13 missed none of the words in the column on the first 
four tests, but missed dozen and fifth on the fifth and last test. 
These are mere samples of a large amount of data which show uni- 
formly that the difficulties which retard the progress of one indi- 
vidual in a class are not necessarily the difficulties which retard the 
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progress of another pupil, of approximately the same ability, in 
that class. 

At present, satisfactory data are available only for spelling, arith- 
metic, handwriting, reading, and the mechanical phases of compo- 
sition, because of the greater ease with which progress in these 
subjects can be measured. In the ca^e of every experiment in each 
of these fields the data consistently bear out the following conclu- 
sions for the typical public school class : 

1. There are wide differences in the status of abilities in each of 
these subjects at the beginning of a year. 

2. There are great inequalities in rates of progress, not only 
among pupils who have different abilities at the beginning of a 
learning period, but also among pupils of the same initial ability. 
Even pupils who have made equal progress for a given period of 
time show considerable differences in rates of accomplishment in 
subsequent periods. 

3. There are variations or spurts in the rate of progress of a 
given pupil. 

4. There are significant variations in the nature of the difficulties 
which retard the progress of the various members of the class. 

Preliminary investigations seem to indicate that these conclu- 
sions are also valid for more complicated subjects such as geogra- 
phy, appreciation of literature, history, and hygiene. 

If these conclusions are sound, it seems clear that the problem 
of individual differences cannot be solved by classification alone. The 
largest part of the solution must be accomplished through reaching 
the individual through instruction, 

F. Summary of Data on Ability-Grouping 

The data brought to bear on the efficacy of ability-grouping fall 
under two heads : in Detroit and Los Angeles the results of careful 
classification into ability groups have been studied and have yielded 
important conclusions; in Winnetka, at the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College, and at the University of Iowa, children have been 
allowed to progress as individuals, then their records have been 
studied to see whether the children could have been classified in 
fairly homogeneous ability-groups without serious loss. 
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The Detroit studies show that children at each level of intelli- 
gence have a very wide range of achievement and very different 
rates of progress in any specific skill. They show, further, that ex- 
cellence in one subject does not prognosticate excellence in others 
— in 80 percent of the cases studied, in all ability groups, each child 
was found at the end of a semester’s instruction to be at three or 
four, out of a possible five, different levels of achievement in the 
five subjects measured; only 8 percent of the children maintained 
a constant position in all subjects. 

The Los Angeles data from physical, psychological, and academic 
measurements of children classified according to ability, show that 
the ability groups overlap far more than they differ. The range in 
each ability group is many times as great as the difference between 
its central tendency and that of the next ability-group. 

The Winnetka results exactly confirm those from Los Angeles. In 
Los Angeles children were taught in ability-groups; in Winnetka, 
individually. Yet in both cases the same sort of distribution was 
found. The range in achievement among the bright children or 
average children or slow children is greater than the difference be- 
tween the median achievement of any two groups. Nearly half of the 
‘gifted’ children in Winnetka made less rapid progress than the 
top fourth of the middle group, and the top fourth of the low group 
actually excelled in progress the bottom fourth of the ‘gifted’ 
group. Had the children been classified into ability-groups, large 
numbers would have been held to standards above or below their 
ability. The Winnetka study of individuals within any one group, 
confirms the Detroit demonstration that a child may excel in one 
subject and do poor work in another, while children of identical 
I. Q. may differ widely in progress. 

The San Francisco State Teachers’ College results bring out the 
same lack of homogeneity among children. They show that children 
do not bunch at any ability levels, but vary gradually from very 
fast to very slow; any attempt at ability-grouping would simply do 
on a somewhat smaller scale what ordinary class instruction does 
on a larger scale — ^waste the time of the quick child and force the 
slow child forward at a rate too fast for thoroughness. 

The University of Iowa studies confirm all these statements. They 
show that classification according to the child’s status at the begin- 
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ning of a term is by no means a satisfactory basis for prognosti- 
cating the difference in progress during that time. Classification 
only partly offsets the waste of time resulting from unequal rates 
of progress. Only two out of forty children were found who could 
have worked together with little or no waste. Individual children are 
by no means uniform in their own rates of progress. Even among 
pupils who are progressing at approximately equal rates there are 
wide differences in the nature of the difficulties with which they are 
confronted. Pupils who have even made equal progress for a given 
period show considerable difference of progress in subsequent 
periods. 

All these data, gathered by five groups of investigators working 
independently, point to this conclusion: children do not fall into 
natural ability-groups and cannot be classified so as to yield homo- 
geneous groupings; groups which appear relatively homogeneous 
at the time of classification soon vary more within themselves than 
they do from each other; different t3rpes and amounts of instruc- 
tion are required by different children within each group; ability- 
grouping does not solve the problem of adjusting schools to indi- 
vidual differences. 



IL DOES INDIVIDUAL WORK SAVE TIME 

The claim oftenest made for individual instruction is that it saves 
time. The actual statistics gathered on this subject seem to indicate 
that this is true for many individuals, but not always for the 
median, or average, child. Since curricula in traditional schools are 
supposed to fit the average child, it is not surprising that the child 
of average ability in any subject should go at about the same rate 
under individual instruction as he would under class instruction. 
For the child of ability above average, the data are unequivocal ; he 
certainly saves time. The child just below average, who might have 
been promoted each year on a barely passing mark, probably loses 
time under individual instruction; he must stick at each job till he 
masters it, instead of sliding through on the lowest passing grade. 
The very slow children, who would have to repeat grades under the 
traditional system, save time, again, by individual work. 

Many of the data which lead to these conclusions are presented 
under other heads in this section. Under the head of ability-group- 
ings, just discussed, for example, are tables and graphs that bring 
out clearly the time saved to the brighter children. Miss Sullivan's 
graphs of reading achievement after a semester training in Los 
Angeles, the Winnetka progress distribution graphs, the tables from 
the San Francisco State Teachers' College showing the number of 
days required by different children to complete a grade's work in 
reading and arithmetic, and Horn's data on the number of periods 
acquired by different children to go through a language exercise 
book, all show unmistakably that much time is saved for the faster 
pupils. Under the head of provision for social and self-expressive 
activities, below, the Winnetka results show much time cleared each 
day for all children for group and creative work; this would certain- 
ly indicate that some time is saved for all children, since these same 
schools are shown to be doing efficient academic work in a smaller 
portion of each day than is customary in class-method schools. As 
to the very slow children, the data on decreasing retardation, given 
in the fifth subdivision of this section, show that there is less re- 
tardation under individual instruction than under the class lock- 
step, proving that time is saved for many who would ordinarily be 
repeaters. 

In addition to these data, there are certain direct studies of the 
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particular question of time-saving. The San Francisco State 
Teachers* College presents valuable material in this connection. The 
Winnetka data confirm those from San Francisco. McCrory analyses 
children’s progress in a single subject, spelling, to determine time 
saved; Courtis analyses the progress of a small group of children; 
while Sutherland summarizes the records of a thousand children 
learning particular subjects on an individual basis. 

A. Time Saving in San Francisco State Teachers' College 
B y Mary A. Ward, Grace E. Carter, Hilda M. Holmes, and 
Cecilia Anderson 

A study of the record of 130 pupils graduating from our school 
during the last two years shows some interesting facts in regard to 
the saving of time for the pupils instructed under the individual plan. 


Sipilt Ret4r^«i 



Figure 5.- -Distribution of Pupils' Progress at the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers' College 

Read this graph as follows: Beginning at the left, and following the 
solid line, 3 children lost ground at the rate of 30 percent, i,e,, needed 
3 months extra to do ten months’ work; 3 lost at the rate of 20 percent; 
13 at the rate of 10 percent; 16 made exactly normal progress; 63 gained 
10 percent, i.e., completed 10 months’ work in 9 months; 21 gained 20 
percent, and so on to the extreme right, which shows one child gaining 
60 percent, or finishing 10 months’ work in 4 months. 
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Figure 6. — Differences in Time Taken by Individual Pupils to 


Do A Number of Grades of Work at the San Francisco 
State Teachers' College 

Each dot on the diagonal line represents one or more children who 
progressed exactly at the rate of a grade a year. All dots above the 
diagonal line represent children who required more than a year to com- 
plete each grade. Those below the diagonal line represent children who 
required less than a year to complete each grade. The lower left hand 
dot shows the child who completed grade’s work in ten months (one 
year). The next dot shows two children completing two grades’ work in 
ten months. The next dot, one child completing 2^/^ grades’ work in four- 
teen months, and so on. One hundred children show saving of time; seven 
children show neither gain nor loss; twenty-three children show loss of 
time. One grade represents ten months’ work. 
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It will be helpful, in interpreting the graphs (Figs. 6 and 6) and 
in making comparisons, to keep in mind the following conditions 
under which our school operates : 

1. All teaching is done by student teachers under the supervision 
of the faculty. 

2. The school day is divided into two sections with two teachers 
in each section. Changes are made in the assignments of these four 
teachers every twelve weeks. 

3. Our program provides for a short school day. The actual 
amount of time for work in the first and second grades is 2 hours, 
46 minutes, per day. The actual amount of time for work in the 
third and fourth grades is 3% hours per day. The actual amount of 
time for work in the grammar grades is 4 hours per day. 

4. As the records show, children may enter the school at any 
time during the year with no loss of time due to transfer. After 
an inventory test, work is planned to suit the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Retardation in one subject does not affect progress in other 
subjects. 

6. In the grammar grades only three hours a day are spent on 
the regular school curriculum. The rest of the time is devoted to 
music, art, science, manual arts, domestic arts, and supervised play. 

In spite of the handicaps of these conditions and in spite of the 
enriched curriculum, the graphs show a saving of school time to 100 
graduates out of 130 who have worked under the individual system. 


B. Time Saving at Winnetka 
By Carleton W. Washburne 


The Winnetka results on time saved are very similar to those of 
the San Francisco State Teachers' College, although the percent of 
children saving time is not so great. Seventy-seven percent of the 
San Francisco State Teachers' College children saved time as 
against 60 percent of those in Winnetka. Eighteen percent took 
more than a year to a grade in San Francisco, and 20 percent in 
Winnetka. The Winnetka results are shown graphically in Figs. 7 
and 8.^® 

10 Complete distribution curves classified by intelligence levels are re- 
produced elsewhere in this Yearbook. See Fig. 3. 
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These data result from a study of the progress of 389 pupils over 
a period of two years, each child's progress in arithmetic, reading, 
language, history-geography, and writing-spelling being averaged. 
The median intelligence quotient of Winnetka children on the 
National Intelligence Test was 107, the range, from 60 to 190. 
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Figure 7. — Progress Distribution in the Winnetka Schools 

This shows the number jf children who, at the end of two years of 
individual work, had not yet completed two grades of work, had com- 
pleted two grades, or had completed more than two grrades. Read the 
chart as follows: One child was 11 months retarded, ie., had only done 
7 months' work in two years. One child was 8 months retarded, t.e., 
lacked 8 months' work of having completed two grades, and so on to the 
mode, which shows 110 children exactly normal, having completed two 
grades in two years. To the right of this mode come 60 children who are 
one month advanced, ie., who had completed two grades of work and 
done a month’s work beyond, at the end of two years, and so on. 
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The 187 children (60 percent) who saved time, saved a total of 
666 months in two years, or an average of 1.76 months per child 
per year. The greatest saving was 16 months in two years — in 
other words one child did over 3% grades’ work in two years. 


20)^ Slow 


30 % Nortnol 


50 % S^YC Time 


Figure 8. — Summary of Figure 7 


Twenty percent of the children made less than two grades in two 
years, 30 percent made exactly two grades in two years, and 50 percent 
made more than two grades in two years. 


The 76 children (20 percent) who took more than two years to do 
two grades’ work were altogether 220 months behind, representing 
an average loss of 1.46 months per child per year. These children 
did not have to repeat grades ; many of them therefore really saved 
time. And each one stayed on each job till he mastered it. 

The Winnetka results, then, show that individual instruction does 
save time for a large percentage of children. 


C. Time Saving Through Individual Work in Spelling 
By Jas. L. McCrory 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


The writer conducted an experiment in three different grades, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, in the Experimental School at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the results of which seem to indicate a waste of 
about seventy-five percent of the pupil’s time which is usually de- 
voted to spelling. As a preliminary instruction program, each child 
was taught how to learn to spell by the use of nine spelling rules as 
follows: 

1, The first step in learning to spell a word is to pronounce it correctly. 
If you do not know how to pronounce a word, look it up in the dictionary. 
When you are certain that you know how the word is pronounced, pro- 
nounce it, enunciating each syllable distinctly and looking closely at each 
syllable as you say it. 

2. Close your eyes and try to recall how the word looks, syllable by 
syllable, as you pronounce it in a whisper. In pronouncing the word be 
sure to enunciate the syllables carefully. 
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3. Open your eyes to make sure that you were able to recall the correct 
spelling. 

4. Look at the word again, enunciating the syllables distinctly. 

6. Recall again, with closed eyes, how the word looked. 

6. Check again with the correct form. This recall, as in 2 and 5, should 
be repeated at least three times, and oftener if you have difficulty in 
recalling the correct form of the word. 

7. When you feel sure that you have learned the word, write it without 
looking at the book, and then check with the correct form. 

8. Repeat this two or three times without looking either at the book 
or at your previous attempts. 

9. If you miss the word on either of these trials, you should copy it in 
your spelling notebook, since it probably is especially difficult for you. 

Briefly, the plan for the experiment was as follows: One day a 
list of fifty words was pronounced to the class. The words were 
taken from the Iowa Spelling Scale. The standard difficulty for the 
grade was known. The maximal amount of time used in any class 
for any day was fifteen minutes. The papers were taken up, cor- 
rected, and the words spelled incorrectly were noted. The next day 
the pupils studied only the words they missed and corrected them. 

The time for learning was carefully recorded by the adminis- 
trator. Each child was required to have three perfect spellings, in 
order to eliminate guessing. 

The same list of words was given to Grades IV, V, and VI. There 
were 53 pupils in all three grades, distributed as follows: fourth 
grade, 19; fifth grade, 17; and sixth grade, 17. The chronological 
ages ranged as follows: fourth grade, seven years, seven months, 
to twelve years, three months; fifth grade, eight years to ten years, 
ten months; and sixth grade, ten years to thirteen years, four 
months. The range in intelligence quotients was as follows: fourth 
grade, 86 to 142 ; fifth grade, 83 to 140 ; and sixth grade, 72 to 146. 
The foregoing figures indicate that the group of children was a 
normal group, such as would be found in any elementary school. 

Since we are interested in this article especially in individual 
differences, may I call your attention to the first list of fifty words? 
In the fourth grade one pupil missed no words in the three attempts 
and therefore took no time to study. Another pupil in the same 
grade missed 177 words and took 126 minutes to study. These are 
both pupils in the same class, who, by using the old-fashioned 
method, would have been forced to use the same amount of time for 
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their spelling. In the fifth grade, in the same list as used in the 
fourth grade, one pupil missed one word and learned it in one min- 
ute, while another missed 28 words and used 26 minutes to learn 
them. In the sixth grade, on the same list, one pupil missed one 
word and learned it in one minute, while another missed 21 words 
and took 17 minutes to learn them. 

In this list of fifty words the pupil in the fourth grade spelled 
better than anyone in the fifth or sixth grade. On the whole experi- 
ment, of 300 words, she did better than fifty percent of the sixth 
grade. Is it fair to this girl to force her to spend the same time on 
her spelling as the rest of her class? 

Some pupils in the sixth grade completed 300 words and spelled 
them correctly on three different days in 18 days. At that rate, 
those pupils could complete a normal year’s work in 30 days and 
provide for two reviews, or three perfect spellings on each word. Of 
course, these pupils made the best record. The pupil who made the 
poorest record did not spell the first list of 50 words correctly once, 
but kept missing words in a sort of round-robin order. 

As the result of this investigation, as well as others that have 
been carried on in the same field, it would seem there is a real op- 
portunity for economy of time in spelling. In the writer’s opinion 
this can be accomplished only through the use of individual 
methods. 


D. Time Saving at Detroit 
B y Stuart A. Courtis 
Detroit Teachers’ College 


Figure 9 presents a vivid picture of exactly what happens when 
drill work is completely individualized and of how time is saved. 
In the graph the rectangles represent the work of twenty eighth- 
grade children in the practice tests in arithmetic. The base of each 
rectangle represents the number of lessons completed (maximum 
24) and the height of the rectangle represents the number of days 
in school (68). The first boy finished all the lessors successfully in 
37 days and during the remainder of the experimental period (21 
days) was excused from drill and devoted his time to other forms 
of school work. The last boy completed but 7 lessons in 49 days and 
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was not absent. If every child in the class had taken drill every one 
of the 58 days, the total number of drill exercises would have been 
1160. Actually, through late entrance and absence, there were but 
1082 12 possible drill exercises. Ten children completed their drill ex- 
ercises and were excused from drill, saving a total of 146 days, or 
13 percent of the total time. Yet 50 percent of the children achieved 
the goal set and the remaining 60 percent completed the work they 
did do thoroughly. The last three children, who entered late, created 
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Practice Tests in Ar ithaeJlifi. 

20 children • 24 test lessons - 58 days' work 
21 19 17 16 1$ 19 14 
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Figure 9. — Time Saving in Arithmetic by Individualization of 

Drill 

Read the diagram as follows: Each rectangle represents one child’s 
work. If a rectangle were all white it would indicate that the child had 
completed the series of 24 lessons (plotted on the base line) in 58 days 
(plotted vertically). Unfinished lessons are cross hatched at the right; 
days absent at the top; days excused are shown in black. The numbers 
at the top of the rectangles in black represent the days excused; at the 
right, the days absent; below, the number of lessons finished. Thus boy A 
(upper left) was excused from drill 21 days; that is, he finished the 24 
lessons in 37 days and was not absent. Boy B (upper right) was excused 
14 days and absent 5 days, but finished all the lessons. Boy C (lower 
left) finished 18 lessons and was absent 8 days. Boy D (lower right) 
entered late and was in school but 49 days. He was not absent and fin- 
ished seven lessons. 


12 Given erroneously as 1086 in Fig. 9. — Editor. 
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no disturbance in the class organization, but, like the rest, began 
at the precise point drill was needed, and made progress at their 
own rate. 

These results are from one of the very early tabulations of the 
winter in 1912 (or 1913) while working in the Liggett School, 
Detroit. The other data in connection with the experiment have 
been lost. The average scores of classes using the individualized 
material were invariably higher than results secured previously, so 
that it is safe to assume that in this case also the average score of 
the class is higher than it would otherwise have been. Similiar re- 
sults on a large scale have been secured many times, but none is 
available at this writing. Individualized instruction, in connection 
with limitation of training, saves time both by freeing the able 
children from overtraining and by enabling the handicapped child to 
go slowly enough to complete thoroughly the work he undertakes. 


E. Time Saving at Los Angeles 
B y A. H. Sutherland 

The pupil who works under the conditions outlined for Adjust- 
ment Rooms in Los Angeles, proceeds 3.36 times as fast, on the 
average, as does the pupil in the regular grades. 

The year is 40 weeks. The work, as outlined in the course of study, 
is divided arbitrarily into 40 parts, thus giving a unit of one week's 
work for one week's time. This subject matter, together with certain 
ideals for its practical application, is analyzed; practice material is 
prepared on the basis of this analysis. The resulting lessons, ar- 
ranged with instructions which will call for the use of certain abil- 
ities, are printed and are in the file in each room for the pupil to 
use. Tests by means of which the pupil can test himself, are in the 
hands of the teacher to be given out as called for. 

A check of 1,000 children, reported by the teachers from the indi- 
vidual progress cards at the end of the year, and averaged in the 
central office, showed that the development of abilities which were 
concerned in this assigned work proceeded 3.36 times as fast as 
those abilities are ‘assumed' to develop, and are permitted to develop, 
in the regular grade. 

This, however, is the record of pupils who on some basis are con- 
sidered misfit pupils. 



III. DOES INDIVIDUAL WORK INCREASE OR DECREASE 
SOCIALIZED AND SELF-EXPRESSIVE ACTIVITIES? 

One fear, often expressed, is that individual work will be purely 
mechanical; that children will become individualists without social 
experience; that the school will become a factory, grinding out the 
three R’s in a dead, routine fashion. 

The actual experience of schools which have individual instruction 
would seem to make these fears groundless. 

Miss Mackinder's school in London is thoroughly social and alive 
in its atmosphere; the children are unusually happy and spontane- 
ous. The Frederic Burk School of the San Francisco State Teachers' 
College, as shown in other parts of this Yearbook, has always de- 
voted much time to dramatics, discussions, shop, science, art, and 
music. And the Winnetka Schools present statistical evidence of an 
unusual amount of emphasis on group and creative activities. 

A. Socialized Activities in the Marlborough Infants' School 
B y Jessie Mackinder 


The actual amount of time usually devoted in this school to social- 
ized activities (such as games, mass and class singing, recitation of 
poems learned, the telling of stores) and to self -expressive activities 
(including drawing, clay modelling, rythmic work) is about the 
same as in most London schools. But, whereas the teaching of read- 
ing, composition, writing, and arithmetic was, in the past, entirely 
accomplished in class lessons, these subjects have become perhaps 
the most socialized of all. 

The children very often compare their own work and the records 
of it with those of other children in the class; so these individual- 
ized subjects have been made additional means of intercourse be- 
tween individuals, whereas, in the old days, no child was allowed to 
speak to his neighbor and had but little chance of speaking to his 
teacher concerning these subjects. 

We often find three or four children with copies of the same story- 
book reading together. Sometimes one child discovers a very interest- 
ing passage and will read it to another. Lively discussions are often 
heard concerning such passages. Contrast this with schools where 
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class reading is the order of the day, and the only voice to be heard 
is that of the one reader, spelling out the words of the passage 
everyone is following. 

The definiteness and self -instructive nature of individual work 
and materials, make it possible to allow and encourage informality 
and sociability among the children who are working with them. 


B. Socialized and Self-expressive Activities at Winnetka 
B y C. W. Washburne 


To determine what part of the school day, under the Winnetka 
technique of individual work, is given to socialized and self-expres- 
sive activities, the research worker under the Commonwealth Fund 
grant spent days in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in 
Winnetka, six days in the corresponding grades of a good modern 
public school system (School I) near Winnetka, where the usual 
class methods are in operation, and six or seven days each in a pro- 
gressive experimental school (School II) nationally known for its 
socialized work, and in the laboratory school of a large university 
(School III). 

The visits were made in the following order: first, a visit to a 
third and sixth grade in each school; during the same month an- 
other visit to these same rooms, reversing the order of the visits; 
two months later a visit to a fourth-grade room in each of the four 
schools, and two months later a visit to a fifth-grade room in each 
of the schools studied. 

In order to get results which were typical, the teachers were not 
told beforehand of the days when visits were to be made. 

During each of these visits, the research worker stayed with the 
class from the beginning to the end of the school day. A record was 
kept of the specific activity engaged in by the majority of the class 
for every minute of the day, as far as this was possible. A slight dis- 
turbance was not recorded, since the main purpose of this study was 
to record child activities rather than class attention. Recess periods 
were counted as part of the school day in all schools. 

After the visits, the activities listed were classified under various 
headings as given below: 
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1. Individual Work 


a. Individual Study. During a period of individual study each 
child is reading his own book, working on an assignment of his own, 
or correcting his own work, which is not the same as the work of 
the rest of the class. 

2. Class Work 


a. Clcbsa Study. During a period of class study, each child is study- 
ing a lesson assigned to all. 

b. Class Drill. Under this head come all quick drills or games for 
the purpose of increasing speed in applying knowledge already 
gained. Also under this head come writing exercises directed by the 
teacher. 

c. Class Recitation. Oral recitation periods are periods when chil- 
dren are giving back to the teacher information gained through 
study. These recitations may or may not be on subjects in which 
the children are tested or graded. 

d. Class Recitation {written). Under written recitation come all 
lessons in which all the children are writing answers to the same 
assigned questions in any subject. 

e. Listening to Instruction. Under this head come periods when 
the children are listening to information given by the teacher. 


3. Group and Creative Activities 

a. Socialized Activities. This heading includes all activities in 
which the whole class take part — often prompted, but not directed, 
by the teacher. 

Examples: The children are having a business meeting; they are 
dramatizing a play; they are playing games in teams, either in the 
gymnasium or on the playground ; they are building a snow house ; 
they are having a literary program prepared by the class. 

b. Self -Expressive Activities. Self -expressive activities are those 
activities which give the children an opportunity to express their 
own ideas. Articles to be made or stories to be written are often 
suggested by the teacher or other children, but in the working out of 
these stories or articles, each child expresses something of himself. 

Examples: Each child is writing an original poem; he is making 
an article of his own choice; he is showing the dramatic teacher 
how he would look if he were the cold North Wind; each child is 
playing by himself or in groups of two or three (a great many 
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recess periods have been called “self -expressive” because free play 
has been counted as such) ; each child is drawing a picture of his 
own choice, working out his mat design or writing his own story. 

c. Directed Group Activities. Under this head come activities in 
which the whole class take part — ^but under the detailed direction 
of the teacher. 

Examples: The children are singing songs together; they are all 
doing rhythms together ; they are doing physical exercises ; they are 
saying a prayer in unison; they are copying pictures from their 
books. 

d. Listening to Reports. Book reports on books chosen by the chil- 
dren, reports on topics assigned to an individual child, a recitation 
of a poem by one child (his own choice) , or an account of an experi- 
ence of one of the children would be called a child’s report. During 
a period classed under this head, the majority of the class are 
listening. 

e. Recreation. Examples: The children are visiting with each 
other; they are taking a sleigh ride. 

f. Entertainment. Occasionally there is a period given over to the 
entertainment of the children by grown-ups or by the children in 
other classes. 

Examples: The children are listening to plays in assembly; they 
are listening as the teacher entertains them by reading a story. 

4. Miscellaneous 

a. Taking Directions. During a period classed as “Taking Direc- 
tions” the children are listening to directions on assignments, on 
school policies, or on any outside matters that may come up. 

b. Miscellaneous. All other uses of time are classed as “Miscel- 
laneous.” 

Examples: The children are getting papers, books, pencils, etc., 
ready for work; they are passing to and from classes; they are 
drinking milk; they are answering the roll call; they are changing 
their shoes; they are resting at their seats; they are listening as 
they are being disciplined. 

All the activities carried on in each room visited were classified 
under one of the above heads. Table 16 shows the percent of time 
spent in each type of activity in each of the four schools. 

Table 16 is also summarized graphically in Figure 10. 
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From these data it would appear that individual instruction and 
progress in the common essentials, as carried out in Winnetka, 
leaves an unusually large amount of time for socialized and self- 
expressive activities of various kinds. 


IMINNETKA SCHOOL I 



SCHOOL n SCHOOL rn 



Figure 10. — Distribution of Time in Winnetka, as Compared 
WITH Three Schools Using the Class Method 

School I is another public school system; School II is a nationally 
known experimental private school, specializing in group and creative 
activities; School III is the laboratory school of a large university. Note 
that while Winnetka has the largest proportion of time devoted to indi- 
vidual studies (32 percent), it also has the largest proportion of time 
devoted to group and creative activities (42 percent). 






IV. DOES INDIVIDUAL WORK PUT CHILDREN THROUGH 
SCHOOL TOO FAST? 


Because of the time saving element in individual work, fear has 
often been expressed that children will complete their elementary 
school work at too young an age and enter high school and college 
when too immature. Data on the Winnetka schools indicate that 
this danger (if it is a danger) can readily be avoided. 


Results of an Age-Grade Census at Winnetka 
B y Carleton W. Washburne 


An age-grade census of the Winnetka schools in comparison with 
those of the three surrounding and similar suburbs, and with that 
of a university laboratory school, does not show an extraordinary 
amount of acceleration in Winnetka. This is indicated in Table 17 
and Figure 11. 


Table 17. — Age-Grade Distribution at Winnetka Compared with 
Four Other Schools 


Percent Retarded Percent Advanced 

Over Over 1 yr. 1 yr. Percent 1 yr. Over 1 yr. Over 

2 yrs. not over 2 & less Normal & less not over 2 2 yrs. 


School I 

0.6 

3.0 

11.0 

61.0 

31.0 

2.7 

0.2 

School III 

0.4 

1.8 

20.0 

52.4 

26.0 

0.4 

0.0 

School IV 

1.0 

6.0 

22.0 

63.0 

18.0 

0.6 

0.0 

School V 

2.2 

4.8 

16.0 

44.8 

30.7 

1.0 

0.0 

Average 

1.0 

3.9 

17.3 

60.3 

26.2 

1.1 

.06 

Winnetka 

0.4 

2.4 

11.6 

66.7 

26.6 

3.0 

.01 


From these it appears that only 29.61 percent of Winnetka are 
under-age, as compared with 27.36 percent in the average of the 
other schools — a trivial difference; while the percent of ‘normaP 
children, t. e., those who are ‘at age,' or who have apparently made 
a grade a year through school, is distinctly above the average in 
Winnetka. 

These data do not quite tally with the study of progress in Win- 
netka given on another page. That study considered actual rate of 
progress over a period of two years, and included only children who 
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had been in Winnetka at least two years. It took no account of enter- 
ing age, or of additional time a child might deliberately take, doing 
electives and special courses, in the junior high school. It showed 
that individual work in the common essentials saved time for many 
children. It did not show that the time saved on the common essen- 
tials is often used for special courses that fit each child's needs or 
interests. 

There is a definite effort in Winnetka to keep children in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the junior high school until they are 
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Figure 11. — Age-Grade Census op Winnetka Under Individual 
Instruction Compared with the Average of Four Other- 
wise Similar Schools Using Class Methods 

Note the lower percentage retarded, the higher percentage of children 
who are in normal grade for their age, and especially the fact that there 
are not many more children in Winnetka who are young for their grade 
than there are in the other schools. 

mature enough for the senior high school. This retention is made 
feasible by offering a wide range of special and elective courses — 
some thirty such courses were offered on September 1, 1924; and 
several young children who had completed all required work the 
preceding June remained for a postgraduate year. 

The median age of eighth-grade graduates from Winnetka in 
June 1924, was thirteen years and eleven months. 

Individual work need not, in the light of these data, push chil- 
dren through school too fast. 


V. DOES INDIVIDUAL WORK DECREASE RETARDATION? 


One of the greatest single reasons for individual progress in 
schools is the large number of repeaters who clog schools every- 
where, and who go out into life with a sense of failure. The per- 
centage of over-age children is an index of the number of repeaters. 

Under such plans of individual work as that used in Winnetka, 
failure and grade repetition become impossible. A child may need 
more than a year to do a grade’s work; so there may be some over- 
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Figure 12. — Reduction op Retardation by Individual Instruc- 
tion IN the Winnetka Schools 


Note particularly the fact that the proportion of children retarded 
over a year is not much over half as great in Winnetka as it is in similar 
schools using class methods. The comparison with the average of four 
industrial centers is not quite fair, since the social composition of Win- 
netka is superior to these. The comparison to similar schools is a com- 
parison with schools of equal or superior social composition to that of 
Winnetka and is entirely valid. 


age children in an individualized school system; but they will be 
less over-age than as if they had had to repeat their grade’s work 
instead of merely having to complete it. These theoretical consider- 
ations are borne out by the data from the Winnetka schools. 

The age-grade census, referred to in the preceding section, by 
which Winnetka’s children are compared with those of similar 
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suburbs and a university laboratory school, shows that these other 
schools, on the average, have half again as much retardation as 
Winnetka. The percentage of over-age children in Winnetka is only 
14.4 as against 22.2 for the other schools, of similar social com- 
position, and as against 36 to 40 for many industrial centers. This 
is shown graphically in Fig. 12. 

Of the 14.4 percent retarded in Winnetka, 11.6 percent are from 
a day to a year over-age, and only 2.8 percent more than a year 
over-age. It would appear, therefore, that individual work and pro- 
gress not only eliminates ''failures” and "repeaters,” but greatly 
mitigates over-ageness. 



VI. IS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION MORE OR IS IT LESS 
EFFECTIVE THAN CLASS INSTRUCTION IN 
TEACHING SCHOOL SUBJECTS? 

Time could be saved and retardation decreased by the simple ex- 
pedient of lowering standards. It is important to know whether in- 
dividual instruction results in poorer work on the part of the child 
than does regular class instruction. Several studies in this connec- 
tion have been carefully made and all indicate that individual in- 
struction gives results at least as good as, and usually much better 
than, class instruction. Miss Mackinder's data are meager, but very 
interesting. Courtis presents a mass of convincing data, and the 
survey of the Winnetka Schools gives clear evidence that individual 
instruction in tool subjects is efficient. 


A. Data from London 
B y Jessie Mackinder 

Headmistress, Marlborough Infants’ School, L.C.C., London 


Since the fundamentals of a child's progress in the Senior schools 
are ability in reading and arithmetic, these two subjects were tested 
as described below. 

The tests used were those made by Dr. Ballard and are to be found 
on pages 136 and 187 of his book, Mental Tests, published by Hodder 
and Stoughton, Warwick Lane, London, England, and also set out 
in The New Examiner, by the same writer. 

By these tests the ability of every child in reading and in mental 
arithmetic was tested individually and in isolation. 

1. The Reading Test 

The test was explained to the child, and, using a stop watch, the 
examiner asked the child to read as many of the words as possible, 
as fast as he could. If he did not know a word he was allowed five 
seconds to consider it. Then he was prompted and told to proceed, 
and that particular word was counted an error. 

It is agreed that, alone, this test is not a measurement of the 
child’s ability to obtain information from the printed page, but a 
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child cannot gain that proficiency in the art of reading until he 
has considerable mastery of the purely mechanical part of the 
process. Young children gain fluency in reading by reading a large 
number of easy stories for the interest alone. So this test of speed 
gives a very good indication of the child's power of comprehension. 
If he did not comprehend enough of the meaning of a story to hold 
his interest, he would not read at all. 

Ballard’s One-Minute Reading Test 

is me on at by so as an it or be 

to as he of in go up am if no we 

my ox do the and for but him 
are can she dog let you not was 

out try see mix cat now boy saw 
hit met top run man pet lot get 

did van bad red cap bee lit pin 

had ran pen nut big old yet rob 

gun leg fun lip new fog has sit 

sly wig mud box ink sat end cut 

pay fed who six lad wet dry cow 

his peg tin say cat any far set had 

kid pup fox ask egg cab ill use jam 

all pit got sad tea sky one yes fur 
act toe her our ten arm rock gone feel 
that rich till long fiat this part foot 

made upon came mile back sand time 
said then wall into were done walk 

much loss seem went with come 

The following norms were obtained by testing the children of 49 
schools in London: 

Age in Years 6 7 8 9 10 14 

Boys' Score 13 33 53 72 86 115 

Girls’ Score 15 38 58 75 88 122 

These norms were obtained when the large majority of children 
were taught by the whole-class method about 10 years ago. 

When the children who had learned on entirely individual methods 
were tested, the following results were obtained, this year : 

Age 6 yrs. 6 mos. 7 3 nrs. 4 mos. 

Boys' Score 54 76 

Girls' Score 61 77 

These results are shown graphically in Figure 13. 
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The power of gaining information from a book was tested as 
follows: Every child read alone, without help, two or three pages 
from a simple history or geography reader which he had not seen 
before. Ten minutes was allowed for the reading. The children 
knew that they would be expected to read and answer in writing 
five questions on the matter read. 



Figure 13. — Efficiency of Individual Methods in London as 
Shown by the Ballard Reading Test 

The solid line represents the number of sight words recognized by 
children who had been given individual instruction, as compared with 
the number recognized by children of equal age in schools giving class 
instruction (the dotted line). Read the graph as follows: six-year-old 
children under the class method read 15 words; children of six years and 
six months under the individual method read 66 words; seven-year-old 
children under the class method read 35 words, etc. Individual scores 
were not available for children of the upper and lower age ranges. 


The children did not see the questions until the reading books 
were removed. The group of children thus tested included all those 
who were to be promoted to the Senior Departments (grades above 
primary— 4th grade up) . Their average age, at the time of testing, 
was 7 years, 6 months. The average mark gained was 4.3 out of a 
maximum of 5, one mark for each question correctly answered. 
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2. The Subtraction Test 


Ballard*8 One-Minute Oral iSuhstraction Teat 


(1) 

2—1 

(11) 

8—2 

(21) 

11—2 

(2) 

3—2 

(12) 

7—5 

(22) 

10—6 

(3) 

5—1 

(13) 

8—3 

(23) 

12—3 

(4) 

6—2 

(14) 

7—4 

(24) 

11—6 

(6) 

5—3 

(16) 

9—3 

(25) 

12—5 

(6) 

2—2 

(16) 

8—5 

(26) 

13—4 

(7) 

7—2 

(17) 

10—4 

(27) 

15—9 

(8) 

6—4 

(18) 

9—5 

(28) 

14—6 

(9) 

7—3 

(19) 

10—3 

(29) 

17—8 

(10) 

6—3 

(20) 

9—4 

(30) 

16—7 



Figure 14. — Efficiency of Individual Methods in London as 
Shown by the Ballard Subtraction Test 

The solid line represents the subtraction scores made by children 
taught by the individual method; the dotted line represents the scores of 
children taught by the class method. Individual scores were not available 
for children of the upper and lower age ranges. 

Again, each child was tested alone and individually. The exam- 
iner asked the question ‘‘One from two?” and as soon as he got 
the answer passed on to the next question “Two from three?” but 
the child was not allowed to pass on to the next question until he 
gave the correct answer. The following norms, obtained by Dr. 
Ballard, are based on the results obtained in testing about ten 
thousand boys and girls in schools in London and other English 
cities. 
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Age in Years 6 7 8 9 10 

Subtraction Score 4 7^ 11 11^ 18 

The Marlborough Infants’ School tested all its six-year-old and 
all its seven-year-old children who had learned through individual 
methods, and obtained the following results: 

Age 6 yrs. 6 mos. 7 yrs. 4 mos. 

Subtraction Score 7.7 9.6 

These results seem to indicate that this group of children who 
had learned to read by the individual method gained about V/i years 
on the reading norm, but only about 6 months on the subtraction 
norm. This is very interesting when it is realized that some group 
work is taken in arithmetic, but none in reading. It might seem 
that the more individual the method, the more rapid the progress; 
but the writer does not think such a conclusion would be correct, 
because the reading apparatus available for these children is more 
self-explanatory than the number apparatus available. 

The outstanding result, however, is to show that the children who 
had individual work excelled those who had class work, both in 
reading and in subtraction. 


B. Data from Detroit 

By Stuart A. Courtis 
Detroit Teachers’ College 


1. Arithmetic 

The characteristic effect of individualized instruction was clearly 
shown in the results secured by Assistant Superintendent Spain in 
the Detroit Schools in 1918.^^ The data for the comparisons in a 
single operation, addition, based on the results obtained in six ex- 
perimental schools, were as shown in Table 18 and Fig. 15. 


Seventy-first Annual Report of Board of Education, pages 132-139. 
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Table 18. — Comparisons of Numbers of Children Making the 
Various Types of Gains from Marches to June, 1913 

Tests used, Courtis, Series B Arithmetic. Number of schools, six, two 
in each group. The numbers of children are expressed as percentages of 
the total children in their particular group. 





Individ- 

Average for 


Oral 

Regular 

ualized 

Ten Regular 

Type of Change 

DriU 

Work 

Drill 

Schools 

Gains of three or more 





examples 

22 

35 

53 

26 

Gains of two examples 

37 

32 

27 

33 

Gains of one example.. 

27 

22 

16 

30 

No gain 

Loss of one or more ex- 

13 

10 

3 

9 

amples 

Number of pupils tested 

1 

241 

1 

334 

1 

332 

2 

2450 


comparison of individual growths .. DECEMBER.JUNE^ 1914 
Series B - Test 1 - Additiott 


Orel Practice No 

Drill Book Change 



Area 1 - Gain of three examples or more 
Ares 2 • Gain of one to three examples 
Area 3 • No gain or loss 
Area 4 - Loss of one to three examples 
Area 5 - Loss of three examples or more 


Figure 15. — Comparison of Gains in Arithmetic at Detroit 
Under Different Methods of Instruction 

The effect of individualization of instruction is seen by comparing 
areas in the central figure, which represents the results when individ- 
ualized materials were used ten minutes a day, with the corresponding 
areas in the other figures. The figure marked ''oral drill” represents the 
results from schools which gave ten minutes a day to rapid mental drills; 
the figure “no change” those from schools following the regular program. 
The number of children gaining was increased and the number standing 
still or losing was decreased. 


Given as December in Fig. 15. — Editor. 
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In all six schools the same time was given to drill, ten minutes a 
day. In the “Oral Group” this drill was oral and of the rapid, mental- 
arithmetic type. Two schools, selected as equal to the others, made 
no change in their methods of work. The remaining schools used 
the Spain booklet and individualized instruction. 

The effect of individualization was nearly to double the number 
of children making large gains and to decrease the number of chil- 
dren standing still or losing. 

Under methods of mass instruction the percentage of children 
showing gains of any sort seldom exceeds 60 percent of the total. 
Individualization of instruction usually increases this figure to 85 
percent. The failure of the remaining children to grow is to be ex- 
plained by ill health, unfavorable home conditions, and similar fac- 
tors beyond the school's control. The figure, 85 percent, thus becomes 
a type of standard. Averages may be raised by the overtraining of 
the specially able, but the measure of efficiency which most truly 
measures efficiency is that derived from a distribution of all the in- 
dividual gains and losses within the group. Judged on this basis, 
many studies prove that individualization of training operates to 
increase markedly the percentage of children benefiting by drill. 

2. Handwriting 

A second important measure of efficiency is the level of average 
achievement in a city. The individualized material known as the 
“Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting” was perfected in 1918 
and adopted for general use throughout the elementary schools of 
Detroit. Figure 16 shows the level of average achievement the year 
of the adoption, and the changes of level during successive years 
up to January, 1924. The curves are based on city-wide scores in 
the routine tests of the city. These and similar data in many lines 
prove that the adoption of individualized material, and its proper 
use, tends to raise the general level of efficiency. 

3. Reading 

As an example of more definite and more scientific measurement 
of increased efficiency due to individualization of instruction, a 
crucial experiment to determine the value of new materials and 
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methods of teaching reading in the lower first grade will be cited.^* 
One hundred eighty children in four schools were matched by 
pairs in age, sex, and intelligence with the children in four other 
schools judged to be equal in essential particulars to the first four 
schools. One group used the Picture Story reading lessons or prac- 
tice tests while the other group were taught in the regular way. 



Figure 16. — Grade Averages in Handwriting, City-Wide, by 
Years, Before and After Use of Individualized Lesson 
Material 


The results shown in Table 19 and Fig. 17 are from the final test, 
using a form of the Detroit Standard Group Vocabulary test, 
designed to measure results in reading in the first grade. Other 
tests used were the Gray Oral Reading Scale, the Haggerty No. 1 
and 2, and a special Detroit Reading Performance Scale. 

Mila B. Smith. “An experiment to determine the effectiveness of the 
Detroit Standard Practice Tests in Reading.” Journal of Education, 

June, 1922. 
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Table 19. — ^Median Scores op Total Groups 

Word 

Test Used Gray Vocabulary Haggerty Picture 

1 . 2 . 


Experimental 

46.8 

26.3 

4.6 

4.3 

2.1 

Control 

0 

17.2 

1.2 

1 

1.1 

Gain 

46.8 

9.1 

3.4 

3.3 

1 


The results show that the control group was exactly normal. Its 
score in all tests except Gray’s is almost exactly the average score 
made by the lower first grade in the city. The group using the 


END OF>20WEEK^ 

AO VOGADL7LAY 

AI Ajc ni Ai 


E 

C 


HAGGERTY 1 



E 

C 


HAGGERTY ^ 



EXPER. 

CONTROL 


Figure 17. — Median Scores on Standard Reading Tests Given to 
Two Matched Groups at Detroit 

special material, however, made much greater gains. In twenty 
weeks (the duration of the experiment in both groups) the experi- 
mental group nearly made the upper-second-grade standard. In 
other words, the experimental group accomplished nearly four times 
as much as the control group. 

A better measure of what individualization does for children is 
shown by the graph shown in Fig. 18. The difference in the number 
of books read by the various individuals may be seen by comparing 
the standardized and restricted product of mass instruction (the 
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part in black) with the extremely variable product of the individu- 
alized group. 

4. English 

Individualization of instruction, once started in a system, rapidly 
spreads because of its superior merit. As a final illustration of the 
increase in efficiency resulting from the newer methods, the follow- 


GOriTl?OL CAPrKIAEATAL 



4 S 12 16 £D ^4 26 3>2 36 40 
PUPILS 


Figure 18. — ^Number and Grade of Books Read by Matched 
Groups of X Intelligence 

The score equals the total number of books read by an individual. The 
figures along the base line represent the number of pairs. The figure is 
to be interpreted as follows : The brightest child in the group under mass 
instruction completed four books in 20 weeks, all primers; under individ- 
ualized instruction, the corresponding member of the other group read 
82 books, 16 primers, 14 first-grade readers, and two second-grade read- 
ers. Individuals Number 4 to 29, under mass instruction, read each two 
primers, while their matched mates under individual instruction read 
from 8 to 16 books each. 

ing quotations from the Detroit Educational Bulletin for Novem- 
ber, 1924, are given: 

Two series of Self-Help Remedial Lessons, together with appropriate 
inventory and appraisal tests, have been prepared by Maude Bowles of 
the English Department. 
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One series deals with Grammatical Forma, and is designed for use in 
Grades 5 and 6; the other series deals with Capitalization and Punetna- 
tion, and is designed for Grades 5» 6, 7, and 8. 

The lessons aid the pupil, first by revealing to him the specific phases 
of these abilities in which he is lacking, and second by providing him 
with practice materials to remedy his particular defects. Thus they pro- 
vide for individual growth at individual rates. 

From February to June, 1924, the material in mimeographed form was 
tried under controlled conditions to determine the degree to which use of 
these lessons increases pupils’ abilities. Each one of the twelve teachers 
experimenting had two sections of the same half-grade, one the experi- 
mental, the other the control group. Both sections took the inventory and 
final tests in composition and in the special series which was being used. 
The duration of the experiment was four months. 

Thirty minutes per week was the time allowed for this work, divided 
usually into two fifteen-minute periods. 

Individual pupils in each experimental section were matched on the 
basis of intelligence letter rating and initial test score with pupils in the 
corresponding control group. Thus the following factors were kept as 
constant as possible: school, grade, teacher, time of training, intelli- 
gence, initial ability in specific ability trained. The material was the only 
variable. 

Comparison was made of gains in (1) the test on Capitalization and 
Punctuation or on Grammatical Forms, (2) the score on the regular 
composition test, and (3) the number of errors made in the composition 
test. 

The results are summarized in the following table: 

Series on Capitalization and Punctuation 


Cases in which Cases in which Cases in which 
Experimental Experimental Experimental 


Test on Capitalization 

gam was 
greater than 

gam was 
less than 

gam was 
equal to 

and Punctuation 

Control gain 

Control gain 

Control gain 

Number of cases 

68 

19 

6 

Percent 

74 

21 

6 

Composition Test 

Number of cases 

48 

30 

20 

Percent 

49 

31 

20 

Errors in Composition 

Number of cases 

62 

31 

17 

Percent 

62 

31 

17 

Series on Grammatical Forms 


Test on Grammatical 

Forms 

Number of Cases 

60 

28 

18 

Percent 

48 

34 

23 

Test on Composition 

Number of cases 

40 

31 

21 

Percent 

43 

34 

23 
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The greater gain of the experimental group is seen by comparing the 
percentages in the first column with those in the second column. The 
superiority occurs not only in the ability in which training was given, 
but carries over to ability in composition, and particularly to the use of 
these forms in free writing and free speech. Thus the lessons do accom- 
plish their purpose. 

Over 97 percent of the pupils using the lessons voted to continue their 
use the coming semester. All the teachers experimenting also expressed 
a desire to use the lessons in both sections instead of one. 


C. Data from Winnetka 
B y Carleton W. Washburne 


One of the main parts of the survey of the results of the Win- 
netka technique of individual instruction, under the Commonwealth 
Fund subvention, was a detailed comparison of the scores of Win- 
netka children on various standardized tests with those of the 
children in several comparable schools which used the class method. 
Altogether, about 28,000 tests were given. The children were com- 
pared by grades, by achievement groups, and by mental age groups 
in various subjects. The most satisfactory basis of comparison was 
by mental-age groups, since the intelligence levels of the schools 
compared diifered considerably. Therefore, all Winnetka children 
whose mental age was seven but not yet eight, for instance, were 
compared with children of this same mental age in the other schools, 
entirely regardless of school grade. A summary of the results is 
given in the graph. Figure 19.^^ 

It is obvious from Fig. 19 that in every subject, and in almost 
every mental-age group, the Winnetka children did better work on 
these tests than the average of the class-taught children of the 
other schools. One school (the university laboratory school) ex- 
celled Winnetka in silent reading rate; one school system (the other 
public school system studied) equalled Winnetka on the Cleveland 
Survey arithmetic test. Otherwise, Winnetka led all schools. And no 

1* This graph differs from the corresponding one, published in the 
complete report of the Commonwealth Fund investigation, in that the 
Winnetka “Test” group and Winnetka “Supplementary” group have been 
lumped together, and a single midscore found. Spelling has been omitted, 
as the data are incomplete at this time. 
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other school made as consistently high a record in all subjects 
tested. 

The tests used were as follows: for silent reading, the Burgess 
of them by the research worker in the presence of a competent, 
disinterested witness. The children tested in Winnetka numbered 
674; in the other schools, 808. 



(Speed) (Aoouracy) 


Figure 19. — Efficiency of Winnetka Individual Method, as 
Compared with Class Method 

The horizontal line marked ''average” represents the average score 
made by children in the Winnetka Schools, the public schools of a sim- 
ilar suburb, a private experimental school, and a university laboratory 
school. The various diagonal lines represent Winnetka scores. Read the 
graph as follows: Winnetka children of mental age of eight years, but 
not yet nine, made a reading score 13 percent higher than the average 
for this mental age in all the schools; Winnetka children of nine, but not 
yet ten, made a reading score 6 percent higher than the average; those 
of mental age of ten, but not yet eleven, 8 percent above average, etc. 
The Winnetka schools used individual methods, the other schools, vari- 
ous forms of class method. 

The tests used were as follows: for silent reading, the Burgess 
Picture Scale, Form 4 (Russell Sage Foundation) ; for spelling (see 
footnote 14), the Iowa Spelling Scales; for language, the Pressey 
Punctuation and Capitalization Tests; for general arithmetic abil- 
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ity, the Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests (the last three all pub- 
lished by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.) ; for 
diagnostic tests of speed and accuracy in arithmetic, the Winnetka 
Arithmetic Tests (soon to be published by the World Book Co.), 
and for mental age (intelligence), the National Group Intelligence 
Test (World Book Co.). 

A detailed description of the full technique, and a discussion 
of the results, subject by subject, is being separately published.^'^ 
The data here summarized in one graph, however, definitely con- 
firm those of Miss Mackinder and Mr. Courtis in showing that in- 
dividual instruction tends to increase efficiency in the tool subjects. 

^ Washbume, Vogel, and Gray. Results of Fitting Schools to Individ^ 
uals. Supplementary Monograph of the Journal of Educational Research, 
Public School Publishing Co. 



VIL DOES INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION COST MORE THAN 
CLASS INSTRUCTION? 


By Carleton W. Washburne 


In order to determine whether or not individual instruction is 
more expensive than class instruction, a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, R. D. Judd, was induced to take as a subject 
for his Master’s thesis “A Study of the Current Expenditures of 
the Schools in Three Illinois Cities.” The three cities were Win- 
netka and its two neighbors on the north and south, Glencoe and 
Wilmette. The social composition of the three cities is almost iden- 
tical; the median intelligence quotient is practically the same. The 
other two cities both have class instruction; Winnetka has indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Winnetka has four distinct school plants. Wilmette, with a larger 
enrollment, has three plants; its central school is much larger than 
any of the Winnetka schools. Glencoe, with an average daily attend- 
ance of a little less than half that of Winnetka, has one single 
plant. This results in higher fuel and operating costs in Winnetka 
and in the necessity for a ‘bus’ transportation system to bring chil- 
dren from the outlying districts in to the junior high school. Neither 
Glencoe nor Wilmette has this expense. General control in Winnetka 
is more expensive than in the adjoining systems, involving, as it 
does, a higher paid superintendent and an assistant superintendent 
who receives almost as much as the superintendents of the adjoin- 
ing school systems. Glencoe and Wilmette do not have assistant 
superintendents. In spite of these handicaps, the Winnetka schools 
spend a little less per pupil than those of Glencoe, while both Glen- 
coe and Winnetka spend very much more per pupil than Wilmette. 

There are two outstanding reasons for Wilmette’s low cost. First 
of all, the salary schedule is lower; the average salary is about 
$1586 as against $1824 in Winnetka. In the second place, Wilmette 
has about 38 children to each teacher, while Glencoe has 26 and 
Winnetka 29. In the third place, the number of teachers in Glencoe 
and Winnetka for special work, such as playground direction, shop 
work, general science, and supervision, is more than twice as large 
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as it is in Wilmette in proportion to the enrollment. The Wilmette 
schools are fairly typical of other Illinois cities in the amount of 
their per capita expenditure, ranking at about the middle of ten 
such cities. The Glencoe and Winnetka schools are typical of other 
North Shore suburban systems, making use of the high assessed 
valuation of their districts to pay better salaries, to decrease size 
of classes, and to give a wider variety of instruction under special 
teachers than do most schools. The expense of Winnetka's schools 
can be attributed to these factors, which it has in common with its 
neighbor to the north, but cannot be attributed to the cost of indi- 
vidual instruction. 



Figure 20. — Comparative Cost per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance for Three North Shore Suburbs 
(School Year 1922-1923) 

Of the two schools using class method, one spent a little more than 
Winnetka, the other much less. See, however. Fig. 22. 

Figure 20 shows the relative total expenditure for 1922-28 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in the three towns. Figure 21 
shows the distribution of the expenditures in all three cases. 

R. D. Judd, in concluding his thesis, makes the following state- 
ment: “There are many items of expense in Winnetka which the 
other two systems do not have. If there is an economic waste 
occurring, it is taking place in many ways other than through in- 
struction. In the light of the facts as shown, the writer does not 
think it is justifiable to say that the reason for the greater expense 
at Winnetka is the individual instruction plan. The individual 
instruction plan is not followed at Glencoe, as it is in Winnetka. 
Glencoe is spending about 69c of each dollar for instruction, while 
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Winnetka is spending a little over 64c. Winnetka spends per pupil 
for instruction $103, while Glencoe is spending $116 per pupil for 
the same service.” 

It appears, therefore, that, while Winnetka is spending more per 
pupil than the average public school system, and more than one of 
its neighbors, it is spending a little less than is the neighbor which 
gives approximately the same service. No additional expense appears 
to be incurred through the system of individual instruction. 

Another study, more recent than Judd's, being for the current 
school year, covering more schools, but less detailed in its analysis, 
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Figure 21. — Distribution of School Expenditures in Winnetka 
AND Two Other North Shore Suburbs 

Note that the proportion of money spent on instruction is actually less 
in Winnetka than in class method schools, while the proportionately 
larger number of buildings makes operation, maintenance, and fixed 
charges somewhat higher. 


yields interesting data for North Shore suburban schools. The 
suburbs form an almost continuous string along Lake Michigan — 
Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, Glencoe, South Highland Park 
(including Ravinia) and North Highland Park. In Table 20 and Fig. 
22 these schools (except Winnetka) are simply numbered, in the 
order of their per capita costs. It will be seen that Winnetka oc- 
cupies a middle position among them. The Winnetka schools are the 
only ones using individual instruction. 
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Table 20. — Comparative School Costs in Six North Shore Suburbs 
(School Year 1924-1926) 

I II III Winnetka IV V 


No. children per class 

teacher 24 32 26 29 80 88 

No. children per special 

teacher 100 97 76 76 126 179 

Av. Salary — all teachers.... $1920 $1871 $1960 $1824 $1839 $1686 

Cost of teachers, per child.. $100 $77 $103 $87 $76 $53 

All other expenses, per child $121 $142 $60 $69 $69 $41 

Total per capita cost $221 $219 $163 $166 $136 $94 


The only other definite cost data are those from Los Angeles. 
There no special appropriation was made by the Board of Education 
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V. I i 

Figure 22. — Comparative School Costs in Six North Shore 

Suburbs 

Winnetka uses individual methods, the other five, class methods. Ex- 
penditures are based on enrollment for October, 1924, and are for the 
current year. Note that Winnetka occupies an intermediate position, 
showing no increased cost from individual instruction. 

for the individualization of the Sixty-First Street School. The 
actual per capita cost in that school for 1923 was $74.55, including 
47 cents for individual materials from the research office. Of thirty- 
three schools of the same class and size as the Sixty-First Street 
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School, eight had higher per capita costs using class instruction 
than did the Sixty-First Street School using individual instruction. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have cost data on individual in- 
struction in more public schools which are tsrpical in their total per 
capita expenditures. So far, however, we at least have no evidence 
of any experiment in individualization increasing school costs. 

And a priori there is no reason why it should. The general tech- 
nique described in the foregoing section of this Yearbook by various 
experimenters and that outlined in Section V do not call for any 
extraordinary expenditures. Most advocates of individual work, like 
most other people who believe in giving children adequate training, 
attempt to reduce class size to about thirty children. The eliminating 
of repeaters and the saving of the time of the brighter children 
will automatically tend to reduce class size. But individual work 
has been successfully carried out with large classes in Racine, Wis- 
consin, and especially in the Marlborough Infants’ School in Lon- 
don, where classes range from 40 to 54 children to the teacher. 

Inherently, therefore, there is no reason for individual instruction 
to cost more than class instruction. There is no evidence that it 
does. And in the two places where costs have been carefully studied, 
no increase due to individual instruction has been found. 



VIII. DOES INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION PLACE TOO HEAVY 
A BURDEN ON THE TEACHER? 

By Carleton W. Washburne 


Teachers often asume that individual instruction will require 
more work of them than does class instruction. If it were not for 
the self -correction technique and certain other time-saving devices, 
individual instruction probably would require much more outside 
time than does class instruction. But with proper safeguards it 
seems possible, in the light of the following briefly-reported study, 
to have individual instruction without overburdening the teachers. 

All teachers in Winnetka and in other three schools with which 
Winnetka’s efficiency was compared (a suburban public school 
system — School I; a private experimental school — School II; and 
a university laboratory school — School III) were asked to record 
for two weeks all work done outside of regular school hours. This 
work they were told to classify as: (1) Correction of children's 
work, (2) Preparation of materials and lessons, and (3) Making 
records of various kinds. The average number of minutes spent per 
day is shown in Table 21 and Figure 23. 

Table 21. — Out-op-School Time Spent by Teachers in Winnetka and 

Elsewhere 



Winnetka 

I 

II 

III 

Records 

30 

13 

30 

108 

Preparation 

37 

25 

134 

41 

Correction 

43 

19 

105 

88 

Totals 

110 

57 

269 

237 


This shows that Winnetka teachers do about 60 minutes a day 
more outside work than those of the other public school system (I), 
but less than half as much as those of the private experimental 
school (II), and the university laboratory school (III). 

Apparently, individual work does not impose an undue burden 
on the teachers. This is borne out further by the fact that teacher 
turn-over in Winnetka has dropped from 26 percent to about 11 per- 
cent since individual work was introduced, and that no teacher has 
ever resigned on account of the individual system or the burden 
placed on the teachers. 
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Figure 23. — Out-of-School Time Spent by Teachers Under 
Individual Instruction, Compared with Class Instruction 


The heavy black column represents Winnetka teachers, Column I the 
teachers in another suburban public school system, Column II those in a 
private experimental school, and Column III those in a university labora- 
tory school. The Winnetka teachers had more out-of-school work per day 
than those of the other public school system, but less than those in the 
other two schools. Winnetka is the only one of the four systems usin^ 
strictly individual methods. 



IX. HOW DOES INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AFFECT PUPILS’ EFFICIENCY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL? 

While the elementary schoors chief function certainly is not prep- 
aration for the high school, parents will not wish their children to 
be at a disadvantage after reaching the high school. Theoretically, 
there is probably no adequate reason to suppose that individual 
instruction in the elementary school should unfit a child for success- 
ful class work in the high school; yet the question is often raised 
as to whether children taught individually in the grades will suc- 
ceed in a high school where individual instruction is not carried out. 

Our data on this question are meager. Individual instruction is 
not old enough in most places to have given conclusive evidence of 
its effect on children’s high-school life. The San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College experiment is the only one that has been in ex- 
istence long enough to have sent children, trained entirely by indi- 
vidual methods in the eight grades, through the four years of high 
schools conducted on a class basis. Unfortunately, no adequate study 
has been made of the record of these children. Franklin Bobbitt, 
three years ago, spent three months studying the San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College and the result of its methods. He succeeded 
in tracing about twenty children who had had all their elementary 
training under individual instruction and then had had regular 
class work in the high school. The records of these children in the 
high school were not especially distinguishable from those of the 
children who went to the same high schools from regular class- 
method elementary schools. They were not inferior ; neither did they 
show any pronounced superiority. 

The Winnetka Public Schools have yielded some statistical data; 
but the Winnetka experiment, while begun in 1919, was not fully 
organized with the necessary materials until at least the fall of 
1921. The children who entered the high school in 1923, therefore, 
were the first who had even had the last fourth of their elementary 
training under the Winnetka technique of individual work. And 
these children have only been in the high school now a little over 
one year. 

The conditions are excellent, on the other hand, for observing 
the results of the Winnetka training when children go to the high 
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school ; for the Winnetka elementary-school graduates go to the New 
Trier Township High School, which is under a separate board of 
education and an independent superintendent. Children from three 
other suburbs, similar to Winnetka in social composition, go to this 
same high school. Two of the three suburbdi spend more per child on 
education than does Winnetka; all three have the regular class or- 
ganization. The children from all parts of the township are mixed 
together in the high school, so that teachers often do not know from 
which elementary-school system a particular child may have come. 
In most classes in the high school the regular class-method is still 
in force. 

There is a research department at the high school which is 
watching closely the records of children from the various schools, 
and which has furnished the data for the following report. 

A Study of New Trier High School Freshmen, Including 
Pupils who have Come from Winnetka Schools 
B y Frederick Edson Clerk 

Superintendent, New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 

In order to determine whether or not students who have been 
trained in an elementary school organized on an individual instruc- 
tion basis are as well prepared to do high-school work as students 
who have had the conventional group instruction, the following 
studies were made of students in the freshman class at New Trier 
High School in the school year 1923-24. 

There are four villages and a rural section of Cook County that 
send elementary-school graduates to the freshman class at New 
Trier High School. Each of these villages and the rural section has 
its own elementary-school system. All of these school systems except 
Winnetka are organized on the conventional group instruction basis 
with only minor variations. 

About midway during the second semester of the school year 
1923-24, an effort was made in the high school to determine whether 
or not there was any difference in scholarship and personal qualities 
between the students who had come from the Winnetka schools, 
where they had about two years of instruction and school life under 
individual instruction, and the children of the remainder of the 
township who had had their elementary-school experience and in- 
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struction only in accordance with group methods characteristic of 
well organized, efficient school systems. 

The first of the studies conducted in this connection was made in 
an effort to determine whether or not Winnetka children differed 
any from other children of the township in the high-school fresh- 
man class in such matters as self-reliance, dependableness, initiative, 
school loyalty, honesty, and ambition. The procedure and method of 
this study were as follows: To the teachers who were advisers of 
freshmen a questionnaire was distributed in which they were asked 
to indicate, with respect to the qualities mentioned above, the rank- 
ing of each of their pupils in terms of Very Superior; Good, or 
above average; Average, or fair; Poor, or below average; or Very 
Inferior. 

Table I presents a record of the results of this attempt. It appears 
that there is no appreciable difference between Winnetka students 
and the others as far as this effort to find the difference, if any, is 
concerned. The difficulties of making this kind of a study, partic- 
ularly when the students are not yet well known to the advisers, 
are fully realized and would account for differences greater than 
are actually reported. As far as a two-year experience under indi- 
vidual methods is concerned, therefore, it does not yet appear to 
have a marked effect on these qualities.^® 


Table 22. — Comparison, in Percents, op Winnetka and Other Chil- 
dren IN Respect to Personal Qualities 


Children from Winnetka 


Children from Rest of Township 


Supe- 

rior 

Good 

Aver- 

age 

Infe- 

rior 

Very 

infe- 

rior 

Supe- 

rior 

Good 

Aver- 

age 

Very 
Inf e- infe- 
rior rior 

Self- 

reliance 

14 

15 

35 

24 

12 

13 

21 

37 

19 10 

Depend- 

ableness 

18 

32 

17 

27 

6 

22 

28 

32 

13 6 

Initiative 

3 

19 

56 

12 

9 

4 

21 

49 

19 7 

School 

Loyalty 

11 

54 

26 

6 

3 

13 

56 

24 

7 — 

Honesty 

24 

27 

39 

8 

2 

27 

35 

33 

6 — 

Ambition 

16 

29 

30 

17 

9 

12 

33 

32 

18 5 


i®A more objective measure of some of these qualities is the proportion 
of elective class offices held by Winnetka children after they reach the 
high school. For the school year 1924-25 20 percent of the sophomores 
came from Winnetka, but 60 percent (2 out of 4) of the sophomore class 
offices were filled by children from Winnetka. Eighteen percent of the 
freshman class came from Winnetka, but 75 percent (3 out of 4) of the 
freshman offices were filled by Winnetka children. — C. W. W. 
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Another effort to find differences, if any, between graduates from 
the elementary schools of Winnetka and graduates from other ele- 
mentary schools in New Trier Township was made in the field of 
scholarship. The study consisted of two parts, one in terms of aver- 
age grades in separate subjects, and one in terms of average grades 
in all subjects. Table 23 shows the distribution of New Trier fresh- 
men by subjects on the basis of their grades during the first 
semester of the freshman year, and divided into two groups — ^those 
who graduated from Winnetka schools and those who graduated 
from other schools in the township. 


Table 23. — Percentages op Children prom Winnetka and Other 
Schools Receiving Various Grades in Various Subjects 



Children from Winnetka 
Schools 


Children from the Other 
Schools of the Township 



Weighted 



Weighted 


A B C D E F 

Av. Score 

A 

B C D E F 

Av. Score 

Math. 

11 13 25 8 23 20 

D (2.23) 

7 

21 19 18 19 16 

D (2.31) 

Eng. 

3 10 17 26 27 17 

E (1.87) 

1 

9 21 28 30 11 

E (1.89) 

Hist. 

18 21 24 28 9 

D (2.12) 

6 

17 23 23 17 14 

D (2.32) 

Lang. 

4 21 7 32 32 4 

D (2.21) 

2 

16 17 25 14 25 

E (1.92) 

Science 

11 11 22 28 6 22 

D (2.28) 

7 

19 13 24 25 12 

D (2.24) 


A, Very superior work D, Fair. Low average work 

B, Superior work E. Poor, but passable work 

C, Good. High average work F, Failure 


While there are variations as between the two groups of pupils 
reported in Table 23, there is no outstanding difference between 
them — at least no greater variation than there is within the groups 
themselves. 

The second part of the study made in this connection was planned 
with the view of determining, if possible, how the pupils in the New 
Trier High School freshman class who had come from the Winnetka 
schools compared with other pupils in the same class who had come 
from other elementary schools in the New Trier Township, in terms 
of average scholarship in all subjects. 

Table 24. — Percentages op Winnetka Children Compared with the 
Percentages op Other Children Receiving Certain Grades 
IN Average Scholarship All Subjects 

Winnetka Children Other Children 


A 

— 



Bto A— 

7 

4 

CtoB- 

17 

14 

DtoO- 

22 

25 

E to D- 

32 

35 

F to E— 

21 

22 
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While there does not appear to be any significant difference be- 
tween Winnetka pupils and the others as far as scholarship in cer- 
tain branches is concerned, it does appear from this investigation 
that the children from Winnetka have on the whole a better average 
scholarship rating than the children from the remainder of the 
township. Just how much this superiority in scholarship is due to 
the training the Winnetka children have received is a matter of 
speculation. It may be a chance variation, since we are comparing 
about 60 children from Winnetka with about 260 children from 



C4- 

D+ 

E4 

F+ 



D+ 

E-l- 



Rest of 
Township 


Figure 24. — Comparison of General Scholarship in the High 
School Children Trained Under Individual and 
Class Methods 

A higher percentage of the Winnetka children, trained under individ- 
ual methods, made marks of C or better, and a lower percentage, marks 
below C, than did the children from the surrounding suburbs, where the 
class method is in force. 


other parts of New Trier Township. If this apparent superiority in 
scholarship cannot be attributed to the Winnetka training, it at 
least seems reasonable to say that the scholarship efforts of these 
pupils were not seriously inhibited by their Winnetka training. 

Table 24 shows that there was a greater percentage of the Win- 
netka children in the higher scholarship groups, and a smaller per- 
centage of them in the average and lower scholarship groups than 
was the case of the pupils from the other township elementary 
schools. The difference was slight, but certainly in favor of the 
Winnetka pupils.^*^ 


The “Honor Roll” is made up of those students having the highest 
grades each month. Of the 1924-25 freshmen, 10 percent from the rest of 
the township were on the honor roll in November, December, and Janu- 
ary. The number was almost exactly the same from Winnetka, 10 per- 
cent November, 10 percent December, 11 percent January. Of sophomores 
from the rest of the township, 10 percent were on the Honor Roll in 
November, 11 percent in December, 10 percent in January; while of 
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That there are limitations to the extent to which the Winnetka 
school system may be judged by the results of this study will be 
apparent even to the most casual reader. For purposes of reliable 
comparison the groups are as yet too small, the Winnetka pupils 
have not yet had the specialized Winnetka training long enough to 
be influenced by it to a great degree, the method of this study is not 
sufficiently reliable to establish a basis of comparison in its present 
preliminary form, and the Winnetka children are not yet far 
enough into high school work to give much reliable evidence of their 
ability to handle it. 

The observations in this study are offered only as a beginning 
of a continuous plan of observation and analysis, with a view of 
perfecting such a plan of comparison and to discover as early as 
possible any marked differences in pupils coming from Winnetka 
as compared with other pupils and to evaluate these differences as 
they appear. So far the differences seem to be no more marked 
than chance differences might be, but whatever differences there 
are seem to be in favor of the Winnetka pupils. 

sophomores from Winnetka 10 percent made the honor roll in November, 
10 percent in December, and 15 percent in January. These data, a year 
later than those given by Mr. Clerk, bear out the general conclusions of 
Mr. Clerk's contribution. — C. W. W. 



IIL SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL RESULTS 

Very briefly, the answers to the nine questions raised in this part 
of the Yearbook, as given by various statistical investigations, are 
as follows: 

1. Do pupils fall into natural ability -groups? No. Ability-groups 
can be formed and will make better adaptation to individuals than 
will undifferentiated mass instruction. But the range of ability and 
progress in each supposedly homogeneous ability-group will soon be 
much greater than the differences between groups. Ability-group- 
ing does not satisfactorily solve the problem of adjusting the schools 
to individual differences. The evidence on this point is adequate and 
conclusive. 

2. Does individual work save time? It saves time for the faster 
children and probably also for those who would be repeaters under 
the old system. In demanding that each child master each step, it 
probably slows down the progress of some children who are just 
below average ability. And there is not clear evidence that it saves 
the time of the “average” pupil. For at least 50 percent of children, 
however, it does save time. 

3. Does it provide more time or less time for social and self- 
expressive activities? The only statistical evidence on this point is 
that of the Winnetka schools. These schools certainly provide for 
more time for socialized and self-expressive work than do most 
others. 

4. Does it put children through school too fast? Again, the only 
concrete evidence is from Winnetka. The percentage of under-age 
children there is only slightly higher than in similar schools con- 
ducted by class methods ; and the median age of 8th-grade graduates 
in June, 1924, was 13 years, 11 months. 

5. Does it decrease retardation? All studies indicate that it prob- 
ably does. The Winnetka survey shows only 14.4 percent of children 
over-age, as compared with an average of 22.2 percent in schools of 
similar composition using class methods. 

6. Does it increase efficiency in tool subjects? A small study in 
London, and elaborate ones in Detroit and Winnetka, all indicate 
that efficiency in the tool subjects is definitely increased by individ- 
ual instruction. 
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7. Does it cost more? Such data as are available indicate that it 
does not. 

8. Does it place a heavier load on the teacher? Data are inade- 
quate. The Winnetka study indicates that Winnetka teachers spend 
more time per day on correcting papers, preparing materials, and 
keeping records than those in a typical public school (about 1% 
hours in Winnetka, about 1 hour in the public school system com- 
pared), but much less time than those in the private experimental 
school or university laboratory school studied. 

9. Does individual work in elementary schools increase or de- 
crease efficiency in high school? Data are inadequate. Such as there 
are indicate that pupils trained under individual methods are at 
least as efficient in the high school as those trained under class 
methods, even when the high school uses class methods. 

In conclusion, more data are needed to answer a number of ques- 
tions definitely. There are enough data, however, to make these con- 
clusions reasonably safe: 

Ability-grouping does not adequately provide for individual dif- 
ferences; individual instruction saves the time of many children; 
it tends to raise the level of efficiency in the tool subjects. 



IV. THE VALIDITY OF THE CONCLUSIONS FROM THE 
STATISTICAL DATA 


By B. R. Buckingham 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


When Dr. Washburne first suggested that I write a criticism of 
this part of the Yearbook, his emphasis was upon the validity of 
the statistics rather than upon the validity of the conclusions. His 
later emphasis seems to me to be wiser. On the former basis, I 
should perhaps have felt called upon to discuss points of statistical 
technique — and such a discussion, at least as I should have to handle 
it, would be pretty barren. 

As to the conclusions, however, I wish to say at the outset that 
it seems to me that, so far as they are capable of being based upon 
statistical data at present available, they follow reasonably well 
from the figures presented. I should like, however, to point out that 
there are important considerations on which these statistics throw 
no light. The main conclusion undoubtedly is that ‘‘ability-grouping 
does not adequately provide for individual differences.^' The prin- 
cipal non-statistical question which this conclusion raises is that of 
adequacy. When Miss Ward and her co-authors disclose the fact 
that 99 low-first-grade children varied from 4 to 162 days in accom- 
plishing the same amount of work, it is held by the chairman, and it 
would be held by anyone, I should suppose, that this constitutes an 
enormous range of variation — a range which, if it existed in a given 
classroom, would make effective group teaching out of the question. 

If, however, we divide the pupils into three groups, as is done in 
the graph shown in Figure 4 of this section, placing the lowest third 
in one group, the middle third in another, and the top third in 
another, we manifestly reduce greatly the variation. The most 
capable group, however, would, as Dr. Washburne points out, still 
range from an ability to master the work of the grade in four days 
to an ability to master it in 50 days. The median child among these 
most capable children required 82 days to reach the goal of the 
grade in reading. If the rate of teaching were established at 82 
days for the work of the grade, it is clear that approximately half 
the pupils of the group would be working at less than their natural 
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rate while approximately half of them would be working at a speed 
greater than was natural to them. Whether and to what extent a 
portion of the injurious effects of retarding the bright half of the 
group could be met by requiring a higher standard of performance, 
whether and to what extent the injurious effects of accelerating the 
less capable half could be met by reducing the requirements, and 
finally whether either of these procedures could be introduced with- 
out so modifying the teaching that it ceases to be group teaching, 
are questions which the data in hand do not permit us to answer. 

When is instruction individual? In a sense, all instruction is in- 
dividual. No elementary-school teacher fails in some degree to indi- 
vidualize her instruction. Perhaps the purest form of group teach- 
ing is the lecture type which we find practiced so frequently in 
colleges and universities. But this t3rpe of teaching does not make 
its appearance in the elementary school, although heaven knows the 
teacher, even in the elementary school, often monopolizes, after the 
manner of a monologist, the greater part of the class period. The 
fact, however, is that all elementary teaching, as soon as it singles 
out this pupil or that to react in a definite fashion, is a sort of in- 
dividual instruction. When, therefore, does the instruction become 
so definitely personal in its character as to merit classification as 
individual? On this question, there is no answer in this section of 
the Yearbook, It is apparently the kind of instruction which goes 
on at Winnetka, at the San Francisco State Teachers College, at 
Detroit, and at Miss Mackinder’s school in London. 

I should like to see an experiment tried in which the amount of 
individualization of instruction would be varied for different groups 
of children from practically zero, as in the lecture method, to as 
large a proportion of the total school service as obtained, say, at 
Winnetka. The statistics of progress in relation to ability on the part 
of groups taught with these varying degrees of individual appeal 
would be decidedly illuminating. It may very well be that individual 
instruction as conducted in the centers I have mentioned may be 
superior to the mass teaching usually employed in the schools. Yet 
it may also be true that a lesser degree of individualization may be 
still more beneficial. Similarly, a greater degree of individualization 
may be desirable. 

Accordingly, I should like to make the point that these statistics, 
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though they convey a rather clear message, have at bottom a crudely 
dichotomous classification which should be replaced by a finer grada- 
tion approximating the continuum which the quantity ‘"amount of 
individualization” undoubtedly is. 

Moreover, when it is said that ability-grouping does not adequately 
provide for individual differences, there is implicit in the state- 
ment the notion that there is necessarily some opposition between 
ability-grouping and this other method — ^namely, individual in- 
struction — ^which is found to be so efficient. Such, however, is not 
the case. Again, consider Figure 4 once more: if the 99 children 
shown in the lower first grade as varying so widely are divided into 
three groups without any reference to ability, we shall have classes 
whose variability approximates that of the entire group — a vari- 
ability represented in this instance by a range from 4 days to 162 
to accomplish the same result. On the other hand, if the 99 children 
are divided into three classes — upper, middle, and lower— on the 
basis of ability, the range in days required to accomplish the same 
result would only be as follows: for the fast group, 4 to 60 days; 
for the middle group, 62 to 69 days; for the slow group, 70 to 162 
days. 

Now, no one will say that by the latter arrangement teaching 
procedure has not been made easier, and this is true whether the 
teaching procedure takes the form of individual or class instruction. 
Accordingly, ability-grouping, instead of being regarded as an in- 
ferior competitor to individual instruction, may, if we choose, be 
regarded as an effective help in individual instruction. By subdivid- 
ing 99 pupils into three ability sections, it would seem that we re- 
duce the variation in a given class to more nearly workable dimen- 
sions; and this fact should have a favorable influence, whether, sub- 
sequent to this ability-grouping, the teaching is on a class or an 
individual basis. It seems to me, therefore, that neither statistics 
nor logic justify an abandonment of classification so much as a re- 
gard for it as a step toward that more accurate adjustment of ma- 
terials and methods to the personal needs of pupils which is called 
individual instruction. 

I see in the treatment of the data in this section a rather naive 
notion of statistical classes. I have already alluded to the idea that 
one may draw a line and say, “On this side is individual instruction 
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and on that side is class instruction.” I have already pointed out 
that the individual element in instruction in reality varies continu- 
ously from zero to an undetermined maximum — & maximum prob- 
ably represented by the pure tutorial method of teaching. The 
failure of the statistics in this section to recognize the existence 
of continuous variation in certain functions leads to the erection 
of a man of straw when the question is asked ; ”Do pupils fall into 
natural ability groups?” After measuring the abilities of children, 
whether in psychological characteristics (Los Angeles) or in school 
achievement (Los Angeles and San Francisco), the authors call 
upon us to observe that ‘‘there are no clear-cut ability groups.” To 
our supposed astonishment, we are confronted with the fact (which 
evidently is expected to throw us into some confusion) that ‘‘chil- 
dren are distributed evenly in each subject and do not bunch ap- 
preciably at any one place.” Do we not know that when we use such 
terms as ‘bright,’ ‘average,’ and ‘dull,’ or ‘fast,’ ‘medium,’ and ‘slow,’ 
we do so merely in order to facilitate talking and thinking about 
a function which we know quite well to be continuous from very low 
to very high ? It is not at all necessary to discredit the classification 
of pupils by this means. No one ever supposed that the bestowal of 
a name upon a group of pupils and the placing of them in a room 
together was either based upon a dead level of ability or created, by 
some magic, an unvarying ability within the group in question. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that I am arguing for the 
superiority of classifying pupils instead of applying to them the 
degree of individualized instruction which is in operation in the 
cities to which our attention is called in this section. Not at all. I am 
concerned, however, first with any technique which will be an im- 
provement over present methods, even though it does not prove to 
be as good as some other technique more difficult to apply; and 
second, with the fact that classification, instead of being hostile to 
individualization, is in reality its ally. 

Certain minor conclusions are reached in this section, and the 
sufficiency of supporting data varies considerably with reference to 
these conclusions. It seems to me that on the question of whether 
individual work saves time, the conclusions are well buttressed by 
the facts adduced. Moreover, it is said that other data, presented 
elsewhere in this volume, contribute to this conclusion. The data of 
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other sections are unknown to me, but, merely on the basis of the 
statistics offered in this section, it seems clear that time is saved 
(see especially the article by Miss Ward et al. and by Washburne) ; 
and that this saving is particularly apparent in the case of the more 
capable children. 

Immediately, however, arises a bogey man in the shape of the 
question : “Does individualized work put children through school too 
fast?” When one stops to think of it, this question is at bottom 
absurd, and the position in which the chairman places himself in 
raising it, is somewhat delicate. On the one hand, he wants to show, 
and does show, that individual work saves time; moreover, that it 
saves time for the bright children. On the other hand, he feels con- 
strained to show that pupils do not get out of school too soon. This 
balancing on a knife edge between saving time and not saving too 
much time is interesting. I can guess how it comes about. There is 
a large group of school people who do not believe in permitting 
pupils to finish school at an early age. They will have none of indi- 
vidual instruction if it is going to produce twelve-year-old graduates 
from the elementary school — and this despite the obvious fact 
(which many of them will admit) that many children can complete 
the elementary course of study by the time they are twelve. There- 
fore, in order that individual instruction may not lose friends, it 
must be shown that pupils do not go through school too fast when 
they are brought under its influence. Now, the evidence here pre- 
sented is to the effect that children save time, especially the bright 
ones. Then they must get through school sooner than would other- 
wise be the case. Whether in so doing they go through school “too 
fast” depends upon the standard of speed which we apply. But if 
for these bright pupils the course of study is made richer — and I 
do not understand that there is anything in individual instruction 
to preclude this — ^then it may well be that better training will be 
provided. There is nothing sacrosanct about the present standards 
of knowledge and skill in the public schools. If individual instruc- 
tion gets children along faster, we can either give them more to do 
without letting them out any sooner or we can take the gain in an 
immediate saving of time. In the latter event, all the disadvantages 
about which timid teachers are so nervous will disappear as soon as 
a goodly number of pupils receive the same benefit. 
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Some of the conclusions stated in this section are insufficiently 
supported, and this has generally been duly recognized. The data, 
for example, on the influence of individual instruction upon retarda- 
tion are insufficient. The amount of retardation in Winnetka is in- 
deed small (14.4 percent). It is less than that of school systems in 
surrounding and similar suburbs. It is very much less than that of 
school systems in industrial cities. How much, however, of the dif- 
ferences in favor of Winnetka are due to other conditions than in- 
dividual instruction, the statistics do not permit us to say. Merely 
to erect in the consciousness of teachers the ideal of reduction of 
retardation is to set up a condition favorable to reducing it. 

For my part, however, I feel that the quantitative data presented 
in this section are signiflcant. In my judgment they justify the be- 
lief that individualized instruction has thus far rendered a good 
account of itself. 




SECTION IV 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN ADAPTING SCHOOLS TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


The need for individual work has been brought out; typical ex- 
periments have been described ; certain questions have been 
answered in the light of scientific evidence. In this section are dis- 
cussed a few of the problems involved in individualizing schools. 
For the most part, scientific evidence is not adduced herein; it is 
perhaps just because we lack statistical data on many of these ques- 
tions that they become problems. 

What sort of curriculum becomes possible under individual meth- 
ods? What sort of textbooks and tests should be used, and how can 
we make shift with what we have? What sort of program or daily 
time schedule should be followed? Should children be kept together 
in classes, with differentiated assignments, or promoted by subjects 
and individually? How large should classes be? How much super- 
vision should children be given during their individual work? How 
can the attitude of teachers be changed so that they can make indi- 
vidual work a success? 

None of these questions can be answered categorically; each one 
can bear careful thought. It is to provoke such thought that this 
section has been prepared. 
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A. INDIVIDUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 


In the foregoing sections of this Yearbook the curriculum has re- 
ceived scant attention. Some of the plans presented in the Section 
II simply made use of the traditional curriculum as they found it ; 
others differentiated the curriculum to some extent, giving extra 
assignments to the brighter children. One or more of the plans has 
involved the use of the results of research in determining the com- 
mon essentials of the curriculum, and has added to these, various 
group and creative activities for fuller development of each child. 
None has completely reorganized the curriculum, L e., changed it 
from a learning curriculum to a curriculum of functioning. Bobbitt, 
in the following pages, shows some of the future possibilities of the 
curriculum under the individual method. 


By Franklin Bobbitt 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


The facts relative to the actual curriculum of schools employing 
individual instruction are being presented by those responsible for 
the work. It is my purpose here to present only what appear to be 
certain facts, or at least probabilities, as to ways in which the cur- 
riculum might be improved through the use of individualized 
education. 

Our profession is inclining more and more to the belief that edu- 
cation of maximal effectiveness is to be accomplished through the 
experiences of normal living. And normal living is mostly an indi- 
vidual matter. This does not mean that it is solitary. Much of the 
time one does his part within a social situation ; and yet his is an 
individual, voluntary, self -directed part. 

A girl is to be trained, let us say, to perform the practical occu- 
pations of the household: certain home-cooking, home-sewing and 
mending, laundry, household ordering, cleaning, marketing, etc. 
These are the activities of individual homes and they differ from 
home to home. They are not done en masse. 

The only sane way to train a girl to perform household labors is 
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primarily to have her perform household labors in her own home 
under the normal conditions of that home. She may be associated 
with her mother or sisters. They may divide the labor somewhat; 
but it is individual work none the less. 

The girl who is getting her individual training through the per- 
formance of these labors will perform them in the main through 
self-direction. School and parents may have to exercise certain 
stimulations or pressure; but the details of the action will have to 
be mainly self-directed. Parents and teachers will assist her to know 
what to do and how to do it ; they will exercise certain supervision ; 
and they will award recognition in proportion to meritorious ac- 
complishment. These are matters, however, that are to be employed 
by way of conditioning the girl’s own self-direction. 

In the conduct of her labors of cooking, sewing, marketing, etc., 
she needs to be guided by information, some of it quite complex and 
technical. It is the function of the school particularly to assist her 
in securing this information. Some of it will be given in the form of 
talks by the teacher and demonstrations in the laboratory. Much of 
it is equally needed by all of the girls and can be given to them all 
at once as a class. In working the information over in various ways 
a certain amount of discussion and problem-solving will be employed. 
This also must be group or class activity. 

But these class activities are merely accessory and preparatory to 
the actual fundamental activities of the home itself which necessa- 
rily are individual. And in the giving of the information, much of 
it should be focussed on the specific difiiculties met with in the par- 
ticular homes by the individual girls. Much of it certainly must be 
individual conference of mother, daughter, and teacher. Much of 
the reading and study of the girls relative to the particular problems 
must be individual as they meet with those problems. 

We have taken an illustration where it is quite obvious that most 
of the fundamental training experiences must be individual, and 
where much of the accessory or preparatory training experiences 
must also be individual. The illustration, however, is typical of the 
entire content of functional education in all of its aspects. We are 
coming to believe that one hundred percent of education should be 
devoted to training individuals to do things. It is not a mere aca- 
demic mastery of a few academic skills and several bodies of aca- 
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demic information. It is rather a preparation of men and women to 
do the numerous things which make up the totality of human life. 

All of the activities which make up human life are just about as 
individual as the home occupations. As one cares for his health, it 
is a matter of self -directed right living twenty-four hours of the day 
and every day in the year. It is a problem for each individual accord- 
ing to his nature and situation. The physical upbuilding and main- 
tenance must in the main result from what one himself does, and 
from the habits which he himself forms. Here, again, the school can 
give certain general information and advice, and can do this class- 
fashion. Much of the information and advice, however, needs to be 
fitted to the individual needs, and must therefore be individually 
given. But the normal living which in time constitutes good habits, 
and results in the development and maintenance of the physique — 
all this is necessarily an individual affair. 

If one is to be trained to read current publications by way of 
keeping abreast of human affairs and problems, and by way of main- 
taining a clear vision over human society in all of its complexities 
and relationships, quite obviously the training must come from an 
abundance of self-directed, spontaneous reading of newspapers, 
magazines, and books. This can have no resemblance to the reading 
of normal living if great masses of individuals must be assigned the 
reading at the same time, in class fashion, of the same newspapers, 
the same magazines, and the same books. If it is all mechanized and 
directed in this manner, the spontaneity of the experience is lost. 
It can be neither normal nor effective. Individuals may be driven 
through such a course; but the results must be quite the opposite 
from those intended. The desired habits will not grow up out of 
such experience. Such vision as may be obtained of human society 
will tend to be perfunctory and non-vital. 

The individual is social-minded and he will not develop and main- 
tain this vision is most cases without a certain amount of discussion 
of matters met with in his reading. And he can profit from the inter- 
pretations of those who are older and wiser than he. There appears, 
therefore, to be a place for the group activity of discussion of the 
social topics and problems, and a place for listening to lectures or 
talks by his teachers. It must be noted, however, that these are suj)- 
plementary matters and can not exist in proper form except as the 
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fundamental, individual reading experience lays the broad and solid 
foundations. 

In the same way the genuine reading of literature, whether it be 
in the English language or in a foreign language, must be at bottom 
an individual matter and in the main self-directed. There is here, 
too, a place for certain general stimulations and direction which can 
be managed class-fashion. And yet, after all, this is merely acces- 
sory and preparatory. The fundamental experiences, to be normal, 
must be individual. 

Natural science from the point of view of human functioning can 
be seen as a viewing by the individual of the things, forces, and 
phenomena which make up the natural world. This observation 
should be both direct and indirect and it should be continuous as a 
growing, expanding, and deepening thing through the years of 
childhood, youth, and manhood. Just as with the reading of current 
publications, this continuous science observation of one’s environ- 
ment, near and far, must be spontaneous, voluntary, and self- 
directed, or it will not be done. An activity of this sort is so subtle 
and subjective that it can not be compelled. 

And yet, of course, there is a certain revealing of reality which 
can be accomplished through demonstrations and lectures in the 
laboratory or through pictures and diagrams; and there are prob- 
lems which can be developed and illumined through group discus- 
sion. Then, too, there is the stimulation which comes from the in- 
troduction of the social motive. These matters can be accomplished 
in class. But such experiences must be looked upon as auxiliaries 
to the fundamental experiences of current and continuous direct 
and indirect observations of natural phenomena. They are prepara- 
tory and supplementary. 

We have illustrated rather fully, since it is the concrete examples 
which best show the indispensability of individualizing experiences 
if they are to be of normal type. Let us now summarize : 

Education is accomplished through two types of activity on the 
part of the pupils. On the one hand, there are the fundamental ex- 
periences of normal living. These must be the basic means of educa- 
tion ; and most of them must be individual or they are not normal. 
On the other hand, there are activities which are merely prepara- 
tory to the fundamental activities — ^the assembling of certain ideas 
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necessary for guidance, sometimes preliminary drill by way of de- 
veloping a certain initial skill, and the like. In almost every field of 
education a portion of these preliminary matters is general in char- 
acter and needed more or less equally by all of the pupils. For the 
sake of economy and for the sake of introducing the social motive, 
it seems they can largely be managed by groups or classes. The 
application of these matters, however, in the fundamental experi- 
ence is almost always an individual matter; and ofttimes there is 
need of special kinds of information and special kinds of drill on 
the part of the individual by way of meeting his special problems. 
As a consequence, this preliminary information-giving and drill 
needs in part to be an individual affair. 

The full humanizing of the individual comes quite largely from 
contact with vigorous, inspiring, high-minded personalities. Teach- 
ers of this latter type can extend their influence and economize their 
labors by dealing with pupils in classes for a certain portion of the 
time. This is a matter on which we have so little quantitative infor- 
mation that it is impossible even to guess whether the amount of 
time should be small or large. The probabilities are that quality is 
of more importance than the amount of time. 

And then there is the need of pupil association as they participate 
in their numerous activities. Whatever one's experiences, if they are 
vital, it is human nature to talk them over with others ; and it seems 
that this is necessary for turning them over in mind, seeing their 
significances and relationships, and otherwise digesting and assimi- 
lating them. This, too, requires group activities — ^mostly small 
groups, and best when spontaneously formed. This expression is a 
very subtle thing. It must be spontaneous or it is neither normal nor 
effective. And to be spontaneous, although part of a group affair, it 
must be individual expression which grows naturally out of individ- 
ual experiences. It can not be a mechanized and assigned affair. It 
is a matter of individual activity within a social group. 

As one attempts to formulate the curriculum of functional educa- 
tion, it seems desirable to include both individual experiences and 
group or class experiences. It seems, however, that the experiences 
of dominant and preponderant types should be those of individual 
character; and that even where we have group activities, much of 
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the time the activities must be fully spontaneous and individual, 
even though manifesting themselves within a social group. 

We are not saying that those schools where individualized educa- 
tion is being developed have yet been able to go as far as we have 
indicated in the direction of a thoroughly functional education. For 
the most part, they have not been able to do so. The thing we are 
saying, however, is that, as we functionalize the curriculum, we 
certainly shall be compelled to move in the direction of individual- 
izing our education, and correspondingly away from the mechanized, 
uniform, mass handling of impersonal human units in academic 
study and recitation. The individual plan, in which there is a suffi- 
ciency of group activities, will permit the functional curriculum, 
whereas the mechanical lock-step plan is one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of developing a functional education. 

Now, it is possible for a school in which there is individual in- 
struction to hold to an ancient, reactionary, academic program. It 
can lay out the content of the older type of curriculum into definite 
units of work. It can provide teaching and testing materials to 
cover each of these units. And thus it may have merely another plan 
for doing the ancient thing. It may merely claim that it can do it 
better by letting each individual go his own gait. It must be noted, 
therefore, that the plan of individual training does not necessarily 
carry with it an improved type of curriculum. We wish here only 
to point out that it can be so employed when we wish to do so, and 
that the mechanical class-teaching plan does not lend itself to such 
improvement. 

In a rational system of education there can be no such thing as 
uniform standards to be achieved equally by all pupils. It seems 
that each should be assisted and encouraged to go as far as he will, 
so long as he is developing his powers in a balanced or proportioned 
way. This latter requirement will prevent anyone's overdoing the 
training along any of the specific lines. When stated in this way, 
it appears to be practically impossible to fix quantitative standards 
of achievement for any individual. He has to be tried out to see how 
far he can go before we can discover what is normal and appropri- 
ate for him. This diversification is possible with a well developed 
system of training which is both functional and individual. In 
assisting each individual to go as far as he will or as far as he can. 
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without injury, it is discovered that in developing necessary skills, 
for example, one individual will require a fairly large amount of 
drill, while another will achieve the necessary skill in much less 
time and with much less effort. Likewise, in assembling that infor- 
mation which is necessary for self-guidance one individual needs 
much which he acquires relatively slowly; another individual needs 
less which he acquires relatively rapidly. As education is individ- 
ualized, these differences in need are automatically taken care of. 
In the uniform lock-step, they have mostly to be ignored. This is 
done with great loss, especially to those individuals who vary 
markedly from the average of the class. 

The individual plan permits us to lay out a curriculum of gen- 
eral education which is much the same for all pupils, whatever the 
level of their natural capacity, and then to let the pupils themselves 
provide the differentiation due to differences in natural capacity. 
Those of large native capacity will go rapidly and they will go far. 
Those of medium capacity will travel much the same road, but more 
slowly ; and they will not get so far. Those of inferior native capacity 
will travel toward the same heights attained by their stronger 
brethren, but they will have to content themselves with the attain- 
ment of the lower levels. The pupils are not artificially or arbitrarily 
differentiated. The efforts of each determine the place of each. 

More than under the class system, there must be measurement. 
Teachers and pupils need to know native capacity in order to esti- 
mate the distance that any pupil can go. Equally, they need to know 
achievement upon the several age levels by way of knowing whether 
the pupil has been advancing according to his native capacity. Under 
such a system there can be no such thing as uniform graduation re- 
quirements. Each should go as far along the several lines of his 
development as he can be prevailed upon to go. Each should have a 
certificate of the actual proficiency attained. This of course is an 
administrative measure; but it is a vital factor in developing a 
functional curriculum. 



B. TEXTBOOKS AND TESTS WITH THE INDIVIDUAL METHOD 

Bobbitt has discussed some of the ultimate possibilities of the 
curriculum under individual methods. It textbooks are used at all 
for such functional education as he describes, they will certainly 
have to be a new kind. Stoddard, as a superintendent dealing with 
the immediate problem of texts and tests in the individualization 
of his own schools at Bronxville, N. Y., takes the practical point of 
view. What kind of texts do we need now, and how can we get along 
with what is available until texts are published especially for indi- 
vidual instruction? 


By A. J. Stoddard 

Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


The problem of the right kind of textbook and test materials to 
be used with the individual method must be solved before there will 
be any wide-spread use of the method. This is especially true in 
larger school systems where it would be an impracticable adminis- 
trative task to produce large enough quantities of special materials 
to supply the needs. 

Most of the textbooks that have been written were meant for class 
use, with the teacher assigning daily lessons and meeting the class 
in daily recitations so that the necessary directions and helps might 
be given from day to day. They were not written so that the child 
could get from them complete directions and drill for his progress, 
step by step. Moreover, most of them fail to supply the type of de- 
velopment material so arranged and presented, step by step, that 
the average child learns what he should by performing the different 
tasks as outlined and suggested in the book. It is interesting to note 
that the definition given for “textbook” in Webster’s New Interna^ 
tional Dictionary is : “A volume on which a teacher lectures or com- 
ments, hence, a manual of instruction.” 

The amount of drill work is usually insufficient to fix the facts, 
knowledge, and skills that are acquired only through doing or learn- 
ing a great many times the things that are to be done or learned. 
Of course, the texts may be supplemented with any of the many fine 
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types of drill work that are now on the market. However, outside 
of the drill work in the four fundamental operations in arithmetic, 
there is not a very wide list from which materials can be chosen. It 
is better to have sufficient drill work follow, in an intimate way, the 
development work in a particular subject. For instance, a large 
amount of the right kind of drill work should follow each step in 
long division, and be a part of the same book that supplies devel- 
opment materials in this subject. These drill materials should be 
corrected by the child himself, with the answer sheets so keyed that 
the child is referred to the proper drill materials in order that he 
may make up whatever deficiency is indicated in his work as he goes 
along. This probably is the most important addition that must be 
made in adapting present textbook materials to use with the indi- 
vidual method. 

Textbooks usually do not include definite, diagnostic practice tests 
by which the child can test himself at frequent intervals to deter- 
mine whether or not he is getting the work as he goes through it. 
Such tests are essential if the child is to proceed as an individual 
and diagnose his own difficulties. Just as with the practice materials, 
the pupil should correct his own practice tests with answer sheets 
that are so keyed as to refer him to the proper drill materials to 
strengthen his weak spots as indicated by the test. 

All of these criticisms do not apply to many texts that are being 
written to-day. For instance, there are several sets of arithmetic 
and junior-high-school mathematics books that have appeared on 
the market recently that very nearly fulfill all the requirements 
listed above.^ One text in geography^ has just come off the press that 
promises to fill a big place with those using the individual method. 
In this text the materials are so arranged that the pupil is led con- 
stantly to do one thing or another, to solve this problem or that 
problem, to look up answers to this question or that — all of which 
causes him to do his own learning as he progresses through the 
book. Even the pictures in the text have no titles under them and 

^ Among these might be mentioned such books as : 

Brown-Eldredge Arithmetics, Row, Peterson & Co. 

Shorling-Clark Modem Mathematics, World Book Co. 

First Course in Algebra, by Nyberg, American Book Co. 

The C. B. A. Hurdle Tests in Algebra, Rand, McNally & Co. 

2 Barrows-Parker, Geography Journeys in Distant Lands, Silver, Bur- 
dette & Co. 
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the pupil is asked to supply suitable descriptive words or phrases 
that might properly be used to tell what is in the pictures. Instead 
of the book presenting a mass of facts in an encyclopedic form, it 
has thrown together in a complete course a long series of tasks, 
problems, and projects that provoke thought and work on the part 
of the pupil so that he learns what he should as he goes along. The 
book does not just tell the child a lot of things and then ask him 
questions about what it has told him — the usual class method type 
of textbook — ^but serves rather as a series of opportunities for him 
to learn what he should. 

There are two alternatives confronting those that are experiment- 
ing with the individual method. The first is to rewrite the textbook 
materials to fulfill the requirements for use with the method. This 
will require years because of the fact that publishers must be quite 
sure of a large sale for the book before they will go to the expense 
of printing it and placing it on the market. If textbook materials 
are rewritten for immediate use, it must be in some such form as is 
being so well done in Winnetka, Illinois. There, committees of teach- 
ers, through giving an unusual amount of extra time to the work, 
have actually rewritten large amounts of materials for use with the 
individual method. The objection to such a process is that textbook 
writing is an art, as well as a science, and cannot be done, other 
than in a tentative form, by those who have not made a special study 
or had special training in the process. It will not be practicable to 
ask classroom teachers to give the time from their regular work 
actually to produce texts in a permanent form. And yet the materials 
must be written as a result of a combination of actual classroom 
experience and a knowledge of the laws of learning in order that 
they be adapted to use by an individual child. Of course, this is 
true to a degree for any good text. It might be well to add that 
materials printed on a mimeograph often are produced with vary- 
ing degrees of clearness, on varying qualities of paper, with a 
rather uninteresting appearance, in that it is not practical to sup- 
ply the many illustrations and pictures that tend to make the text- 
books more interesting to the pupils. 

With the number of schools using the individual method rapidly 
increasing, as at present, it will soon be possible to produce, in a 
regular textbook form, the type of materials that is now being pro- 
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duced in several places in a tentative, mimeographed form. When 
this is done, it will be possible to have regular textbooks, written 
with the individual pupil’s progress through the materials as the 
fundamental principle on which they are constructed. The different 
steps of a process will be developed in psychological order and ade- 
quate practice materials will be included in the same book. Keyed 
answer sheets for the drill and test materials can also be included 
so as to diagnose the child’s deficiencies as he goes along, in such a 
manner that he can be referred to the proper drill work in order 
to remedy what is lacking. It may be well for the same author to 
produce a supplementary pamphlet of final tests, for the teacher’s 
use. This book should contain answers keyed to refer to materials 
in the text, so that the teacher can indicate to the pupil, when cor- 
recting the test, just what work he should do to remedy the de- 
ficiency diagnosed by the test. It may be that in such a subject as 
arithmetic, special texts will be provided on special subjects. For 
instance, there may be a book on Fractions, one on the Fundamental 
Operations, another on Decimal Fractions and Percentage, another 
on Business Applications, etc. 

The other alternative, until textbooks along the lines outlined 
above are produced, is to use the many fine books that are now on 
the market by supplementing them with assignments. This process 
is being used in many schools that are applying the individual 
method. The assignment furnishes what is lacking for the method 
in the ordinary textbook. That is, it suggests different lines of mo- 
tivation for the work, states the purposes that control the doing of 
it, outlines tasks that are to be done, and supplies the explanations 
that are necessary in order that the child may progress without a 
large amount of help from the teacher. These assignments are 
mimeographed and placed in the hands of the pupils. They include 
practice tests and the necessary drill materials, although they may 
refer to one or more textbooks in which additional amounts of prac- 
tice materials may be found. 

The assignment is being used to supplement present textbooks 
successfully in several high schools and in some of the subjects of 
many elementary schools. In such subjects, as Latin or history, the 
assignment method is proving very practical. 

However, it is necessary to have new textbook materials in such a 
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subject as arithmetic as soon as possible. There is no excuse for any 
school continuing the teaching of spelling by the class method for 
lack of suitable textbook materials because the word list of any good 
text in this subject fulfills the primary requirements. 

The same general criticism that is made of textbook materials 
can be made also of standard tests. Most of them were written to 
test groups and to determine the average rating of the group. If 
not, they test only the general accomplishment of a pupil in a sub- 
ject. For instance, a test in arithmetic might show that a pupil had 
a subject age of eleven years but would not show whether he needs 
more drill on Step V in Long Division or Step VI in Decimals. Or 
again, a test might show that the median of a certain class in 
geography was above standard, but might not point out the par- 
ticular difficulty a particular pupil was having. 

Many standard tests can be used with the individual method to 
determine when a pupil has reached the standard set as a goal for 
that particular child. Such a test as the Courtis Standard Test in 
the four fundamental operations of arithmetic enables the teacher 
to determine whether or not a particular child is able to add a 
column of figures of a certain length with the speed and accuracy 
set as a standard for the child to attain at that stage of his devel- 
opment. Standard handwriting, composition, and spelling scales are 
very useful for this same purpose. 

In addition to the standard tests, there must be diagnostic tests 
in every subject, made to fit particular assignments or steps in that 
subject. These tests are similar to practice tests, except that they 
are corrected by the teacher. In several subjects, the multiple choice, 
completion, proportion, matching, selection, and similar types of 
tests are proving decidedly valuable because of their definiteness 
and economy of time. 

In illustration: a child that has completed the work in multipli- 
cation of fractions takes the practice test that covers such problems 

7 6 42 

as — X — = ? his answer is — , the teacher would check it III to 

8 7 66 

indicate the step (back in the development part of the book) to which 
the pupil should turn for further drill in the particular phase of 
the work that is giving him difficulty. On turning back to Step III 
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he would reread the development material and work again many 
problems involving cancellation. After he has done enough work to 
satisfy himself and the teacher that his trouble is removed, he will 
take another form of the same test taken before, to determine 
whether or not he is ready to take the final test. 

Thus, while a vast amount of work must be done before the right 
kind of textbook materials and tests are available for use with the 
individual method, schools need not hesitate to adopt the method 
because of that fact. Enough progress has been made in solving the 
problem of materials for such subjects as arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, and language, in the elementary grades, and so many 
schools are now successfully using the method, that administrators 
and teachers desiring to give it a trial would find the question of 
proper textbooks and tests not a serious handicap. The written as- 
signment or “contract” in high schools is making practicable the use 
there of present texts until the other type can be produced. The 
textbook problem will be solved as more schools use the method and 
bring about a more general demand — and market — for the right 
kind of materials. 



C. THE DAILY PROGRAM UNDER INDIVIDUAL METHODS 


By Carleton W. Washburne 


In any attempt to individualize school work, the daily program 
is likely to be modified. One immediately asks himself if all the 
children in a class should do work on the same subject at the same 
time. 

If work is individual at all, it is evident that either the time spent 
by one child on a certain subject each day will be less than that 
spent by another or the amount of work done will have to be greater 
for one child than another. Either arrangement is possible. 

The first arrangement would result in the brighter children fin- 
ishing each day’s work in much less than a day. How to use the re- 
mainder profitably then becomes a serious question. The teacher’s 
time will be largely occupied, under this or any other plan, in help- 
ing the slower members of the class: it will therefore be difficult 
for her to plan or supervise worthwhile activities for these quicker 
children, and the time saved becomes time wasted. Such children 
have been allowed to go home early, of course, in many schools, 
or have been set to helping the slower ones. While either of these 
devices may not be without profit to the bright child, few educators 
would consider them as adequate forms of individualization. 

If all children are to spend the same time on each subject each 
day, the quicker ones will either progress more rapidly or do more 
work at each level. Having such children do more work at each level 
appeals strongly to many persons. The only serious objection to it is 
that in the elementary school, at least, such additional work is liable 
to be mere padding, and to offer no incentive to the child to work to 
capacity. When a child has reached a certain optimal speed and ac- 
curacy in long division, for instance, simply to give him more and 
harder long division examples to fill his time is not educating him. 

Consequently, the present trend seems to be toward allowing chil- 
dren to progress as rapidly as their ability permits in the required 
subjects each day, making use of the saved time for large units of 
elective courses in the junior and senior high school as the children 
finish their required work. 
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There has been, on the other hand, a strong tendency to give each 
child freedom in the arrangement of his own time. This originated 
with Montessori, but got into public schools by way of Frederic 
Burk, and especially through Helen Parkhurst’s Dalton Plan. 

The Dalton theory of making each child responsible for his own 
job, of allowing him to continue uninterruptedly at a task he has 
undertaken, and of permitting him to use more time on the subjects 
which he finds hard than on those which for him require less study, 
has a wide appeal. The rapid and world-wide spread of the Dalton 
Plan idea bears witness to this appeal. 

Burk, however, and following him, the Winnetka schools, have 
shown that many children, given this degree of freedom, waste 
much time. Children should earn the privilege of regulating their 
own time, they claim, and should lose the privilege if they abuse it. 

Possibly the fact that Miss Parkhurst worked with select groups 
in private schools, and with high-school students, while Burk and 
the people at Winnetka have been dealing with elementary-school 
children, accounts in part for this divergence in point of view. 

Under the Dalton plan every child makes his own daily program, 
except for times when he must attend conferences called by the 
teachers. In Winnetka, children are classified into “supervised 
study*’ groups and “self-reliant” groups, according to the teacher’s 
judgment. Those in the “supervised Study” group follow a program 
— usually, but not always the same for all — ^made by the teacher. 
Those in the “self-reliant” group arrange their own day very much 
as under the Dalton Plan. Any “supervised study” child may upon 
his petition be changed to “self-reliant” if the teacher feels that he 
has shown himself to be, in general, self-reliant, and any child in 
the “self-reliant” group who misuses his time, spending it on his 
favorite study or getting into mischief, may be transferred at once 
to the “supervised study” group. 

Under either this plan or the full Dalton Plan, the daily program, 
in the old sense, disappears. The very fact of individual work breaks 
down the necessity for rigid time tables. When the work becomes 
flexible to fit individual differences, the daily program, too, becomes 
flexible and adaptable. 



D. PROMOTIONS AND INDIVIDUALIZATION 


By Carleton W. Washburne 


In order to determine what type of promotion should be used 
under a system of individual work in schools, it is necessary first 
of all to decide what use is to be made of the time saved by the 
brighter children under such a system. There is, first of all, the 
question as to whether children who are capable of completing the 
required work of the schools in fewer years than now allowed should 
be permitted to do so and turned out into life at a younger age, 
or whether, on the other hand, provision should be made to use their 
surplus time in school for a broader and richer training than that 
accorded to slower children. 

There are those who feel strongly that the idea that every child 
should finish the elementary school at the age of about 14, the high 
school at approximately 18, and the college at 22, is purely tradi- 
tional and based upon the old habit of thinking in terms of averages 
rather than in terms of individuals. These persons contend that it is 
just as natural for some children to finish all their education in two 
or three years less time than is usually allotted as it is for slower 
children to finish their education in the regular period. They argue 
that it is from the ranks of the brighter children that our pro- 
fessional men and technical experts are to be recruited. The train- 
ing required of such men and women is becoming increasingly long 
and arduous. A physician, for example, who takes the regular 
amount of time to pass through school, is not ready for practice 
until he has reached the age of 26 and usually has not achieved suf- 
ficient practice to enable him to settle down and marry until con- 
siderably later. Serious social problems arise from this long post- 
ponement of the time of marriage. Furthermore, large losses to so- 
ciety arise from the long unproductive period now being used for 
training. Any shortening of this long process would be, from this 
point of view, a welcome and needed solution to a problem which is 
becoming more and more serious with the increase of human knowl- 
edge and specialization. 

The counter argument is to this effect: It is our business to us^ 
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time, not to save it. The more education we can give to the children 
during the few years we have them, the better their lives will be 
afterward. The specialization that the children are going to do later 
should be compensated for by as broad a range of interests and 
knowledge as possible. The brighter child should not try to speed 
through his schooling, but should rather broaden his interests and 
increase the range of his knowledge. 

There is also the purely practical argument, which, for the time 
being, takes precedence in most people’s minds over the broader 
issues raised above. Most children who enter the high school do so 
at an age not less than 14; most students entering college are not 
less than 18. To send a few individuals into the high school or the 
college at much younger ages is to put these individuals in an en- 
vironment that is not fitted to them and to put them at a social and 
physical disadvantage. Thus, the child who enters college at the age 
of 15 or 16 often does not have the opportunity to participate in 
athletics that he would have two or three years later. While still 
adolescent, he is thrown with young men and women of compara- 
tive maturity. The same contrast applies also to very young children 
entering the high schools. 

This argument is partially refuted by some people on the ground 
that if education everywhere were individualized there would be in 
every high school of any size and in every college, a young group 
who would naturally associate with each other and for whom athletic 
and social provisions would be made. 

This being somewhat in the future, however, and the practical 
difficulties being more obvious to most people than the possible 
future advantages, the present trend of individual work seems to be 
to provide some means by which children will not finish school at 
too early an age, but will rather use the time they have saved 
through individual work for a broader education. 

The place for this broader education may be in each grade as the 
child goes along, or in the junior or senior high school. If it is in 
grade, promotions will usually be annual, and the class will move 
forward as a whole. If it is in the junior or senior high school, the 
children will move forward through the lower grades as individuals 
and as rapidly as their ability permits, until they reach the junior 
or senior high schools, where a wide enough range of electives and 
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special courses will be offered so that the rapid child may use profit- 
ably the time he has saved in the lower grades. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in both plans. 

Under the first plan there is a minimal course of study for every 
child. This course is presumably based upon what the slowest ‘nor- 
maT children can accomplish in a year. Beyond this minimum there 
are all sorts of additional and special assignments — ^by-paths which 
the brighter children can explore if they have completed the mini- 
mal assignment for the day, week, or month, as the case may be. The 
advantages of such a plan are, first, that the children are constantly 
kept with others of their own chronological age; second, that the 
teacher is able to conduct group explanations and discussions which 
require less of her time than individual explanations; and third, 
that the group and creative activities of the class may be much 
more closely correlated with strictly individual activities than under 
the other plan. 

The first disadvantage, aside from the impossibility, under this 
plan, of permitting children to finish school at a younger age than 
is now customary, is that it is almost impossible with non-depart- 
mentalized work in the grades to provide enough really educative 
material to use to advantage the varying amounts of time saved by 
each child. A teacher with thirty to forty children in her class can 
not very well see that each child, as he completes each unit of his 
work, is provided with the right sort of educational material. For 
one thing, the classrooms themselves are not equipped for a wide 
enough range of activities. It may, for example, be more profitable 
to a certain child to use his saved time doing shop work or experi- 
menting with radio or practicing music than in doing a 'plus as- 
signment' in formal grammar or reading more books. Yet, in unde- 
partmentalized lower grades such activities would not only require 
unusual equipment, but would often be disturbing to the rest of the 
children.3 Consequently, the attempt to give plus assignments often 
results in merely filling the children's time with 'busy-work' or pad- 
ding their course of study with unnecessary and often useless detail. 
The prospect of having to do such plus assignments does not tempt 


s Some of these disadvantages could be avoided by the platoon plan. 
Many thoughtful people and experienced teachers, however, gravely ques- 
tion the desirability of departmentalizing and platooning the primary 
grades. 
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the child to complete his minimal course of study as rapidly as pos- 
sible. On the contrary, he may be tempted to loaf along so as to 
avoid extra work. 

The other plan makes promotions strictly individual and by sub- 
jects, up to the junior or senior high school — ^preferably to the junior 
high school, if there is one. There is a single course of study for all 
children, consisting of those subjects which will be valuable to every 
child. Each child completes this course of study at his own rate. 
When he has completed all his work of the lower grades, no matter 
what his age is, he enters the junior high school. Here he is given 
as wide a range of electives and special courses as possible, in addi- 
tion to such required work as the junior high school may provide. 
His whole time is used and he may even spend an additional year in 
this junior high school, following out his special interests or filling 
out his special needs, after all the required work is done. 

The advantages of this plan are these : First, if in the case of any 
particular child it seems desirable to allow him to complete his 
school work at an age somewhat younger than the traditional one, 
this may be done. Second, the child is encouraged to work to capacity 
all through his school life, with the reward of more rapid promo- 
tion and an opportunity to follow out his special interests later. 
Finally, it becomes possible under such a system to use the time the 
child has saved to the best possible advantage, for it is in the junior 
and senior high schools that centralization and departmentalization 
bring about a wider range of activities and a greater amount of 
equipment than can possibly be had in the lower grades. 

There are, however, certain disadvantages. The outstanding one 
is the difficulty of correlating group activities with the individual 
work. This is particularly true in the social studies. Here it is al- 
most essential to have a group working on a particular topic to- 
gether. Even those schools which most urgently advocate strictly 
individual progress and promotions, usually make some provision 
by which the social studies may be excepted. One method of doing 
this is to require each child to complete a certain topic in social 
studies (including, of course, history and geography) as an indi- 
vidual. Before beginning the next topic, however, he must wait 
until at least three-fourths of the children in the group are ready 
for it. He may use his excess time either to explore further in social 
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studies, which offer an unusually rich field for such exploration or 
to work on his more completely individualized subjects. In this way 
it is possible for class discussions, dramatizations, and projects to 
go hand in hand with the individual work in the social studies. This 
single exception to individual progress does not seriously interfere 
with the general scheme. If a child completes six years of work in 
five in all the other subjects, it is merely necessary for him during 
the last year of the five to carry a double load of social studies, one 
slowly with the rest of the class, the other rapidly as an individual. 

Another problem that arises in connection with this plan is that 
of the preparation of materials. When explanations to the entire 
class are made impossible by the varying degrees of progress of its 
members, self-instructive textbooks become necessary. Most text- 
books are not written directly to children, but assume that the 
teacher will explain more fully all the difficult points. Little by little 
self-instructive texts are being introduced to meet this difficulty. 
For the time being, however, the lack of suitable materials is prob- 
ably the greatest deterrent to permitting children to progress as in- 
dividuals. 

Under a system of individual progress the question arises as to 
whether or not a child should complete a grade’s work in all subjects 
before he goes on to the next grade’s work in any one subject. There 
seems to be no valid reason for insisting on a complete evening-Ui^ 
of all subjects before allowing a child to go on to the next grade’s 
work in any one subject. There are, however, strong reasons for 
keeping an approximate evenness of progress in all subjects: a child 
may be transferred from an individualized school system to one 
which is on the old basis, in which case any great unevenness would 
be a distinct drawback. Furthermore, the time will ultimately come, 
either at the end of the sixth grade or at the end of the junior high 
school, when such an evening-up becomes almost essential ; if a child 
is two or three grades farther along in one subject than in another, 
the latter part of his school course will have to be very one-sided 
in order to bring up the slowest subject. An evenness of progress 
all along the way is certainly preferable to this. The child who is 
advancing very rapidly in some subject should be required to use 
less time on that subject and to put more time on the subject in 
which he is farthest behind. 
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Under the plan of individual progress, again, the question arises 
as to the basis for grouping children. It is, of course, possible to 
keep all children of the same chronological age together, since the 
individual work of one child will not interfere with that of another, 
even though they are at different stages. One reasonably successful 
method of grouping children has been to put in the same room chil- 
dren who are apparently of the same “social age.” This social age 
is determined by the teacher through watching the children on the 
playground and in class and noting the approximate age and grade 
grouping of a child’s playmates. There is no exact rule for determin- 
ing a social age, but under a plan of strictly individual progress a 
child can readily be transferred from one room to another, if he does 
not seem to fit in the room to which he has been assigned. The time 
will come, however, when the brighter child has completed all of his 
individual work, and is ready to enter the junior or senior high 
school at an age younger than his fellows. All such children can 
then be grouped in that junior or senior high school so that they 
have plenty of companionship of their own age. They can then use 
their saved time in special and elective courses and need not enter 
upon the next higher stage of their educational career until they 
have the necessary maturity.^ 

Either plan of promotion — ^the class plan by which the brighter 
children do extra work in each grade, or the individual plan — re- 
quires careful preparation and some adjustment. Either plan proper- 
ly carried out will provide for individual differences. The second 
plan, however — that of allowing children to progress strictly as in- 
dividuals through the lower grades and then giving them an oppor- 
tunity to carry on diverse activities according to their individual 
interests, or abilities, or needs, in the junior or senior high school — 
probably results in the more complete adaptation of the schools to 
individual differences. 


^ It may be pointed out that superior intelligence tends very definitely 
to be associated with superior health and earlier physical and social 
maturity. See the reports by Terman and by Terman and De Voss in the 
Twenty-third Yearbook^ Part I, Chs. IX and X, where an elaborate in- 
vestigation justifies the statement (p. 184) : “Surely there is no good 
reason why most children of 140 I.Q. or higher should not enter the high 
school at 12 years and the university at 16.” — Editor. 



E. SIZE OF CLASSES 


One of the most frequent questions in regard to individualization 
of schools is as to whether more teachers are required — ^whether 
classes must be smaller. Sutherland, in Los Angeles, has held that 
there should not be more than thirty-two children to the class. Win- 
netka has only thirty. Yet Detroit and Racine have forty, and Miss 
Mackinder, with the hardest grades of all to individualize — ^the 
primary — ^has had to assign 45 to 54 children to each teacher. In 
spite of this, she has done remarkable work in individualizing her 
school — ^but she doesn’t believe in such large classes ! 

Large classes, therefore, seriously decrease the advantages of the 
individual method, just as they prevent good class work. Little chil- 
dren cannot be adequately educated in masses of forty-five to fifty- 
live under either individual or class methods. A teacher ought not 
to have more than thirty-five children in a class. If she has more, her 
work will suffer; but she can make shift, and even in large classes 
the children will profit by making the conventional class method 
give way to individual work. 


By Jessie B. Mackinder 


I believe that the same teacher, teaching any reasonable number 
of children, en bloc, as a class, would obtain, in the long run, better 
results with the same number of children by using individual 
methods. 

I think we should not have more than 35 children. The larger the 
class, the longer the time required to bring the class to a given level 
by either method. But in addition to giving better tangible results 
in the long run, individual work will produce children more able to 
continue their own education and with a happier attitude toward 
life’s difficulties than children brought up on class work. The child 
who has from the beginning of his school life been obliged to 
shoulder the responsibility for getting a job done will not be likely 
to blame somebody else for his failure to achieve when his school 
days are ended. 

In a large class it is not possible to give every child enough 
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attention to allow of his proceeding as quickly as he could were 
his teacher never obliged to keep him waiting. 

But the partial, or perhaps apparent, retardation of the quick 
learning child is a less serious fault than the complete retarda- 
tion of the slow learning child by preventing his sure building of 
the foundations of future ability to learn or of the foundations 
of character which will enable him to use his limited ability in 
the best way. 

One of the faults of class teaching has been the retardation of 
the quick child, but I am now speaking of the child under eight 
years of age, and I do not think so young a child will be 
injured by the enrichment of his building in the foundational 
stage rather than rapid passing from stage to stage, so much as 
the slow child will be injured by the laying of insecure founda- 
tions or the formation of a conviction of his lack of ability. 

For example, clever A. B. may have completed one stage in 
arithmetic and may be unable to pass to the next until his teacher 
can give him some attention. But he need not necessarily waste 
his time. He can read a geography book for pleasure whilst wait- 
ing. If the class were smaller, A. B. could have the attention he 
needs when he needs it, and that would be the most desirable 
thing. But if a large class makes the most desirable unobtain- 
able, we must choose the next most desirable thing possible to 
us, until public opinion will demand the best. 

As the teacher works on individual lines and realizes how often 
a child is kept waiting, she more and more ardently longs for 
smaller classes so that she may ‘‘get to” each child more frequently. 
In actual practice teachers of large classes are driven to a com- 
promise and have to keep certain members of a group together, 
instead of allowing every child to go ahead at his own rate, in some 
subjects. 

By the class method the quick child was kept waiting longer 
and the slow child never caught up. He became discouraged be- 
cause he formed the retardation habit. 

In one school I know, the enrollment has ranged from 48 to 54 
all the time individual work has been used. The teachers often said 
they could get the children as far by having half of any class for 
half the day, in school, in any period, as they can when the whole 
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group attends all day. This is a feeling, merely. It has not been 
tested. But in this school of 500 children the headmistress, who is, 
of course, not tied to any class, has for the past three months 
taken the A section of three classes out of the classrooms for class 
lessons in singing, story telling, scripture, and similar largely 
inspirational subjects. At another period of the same day she takes 
the B section of these same classes for the lesson given to the A 
section previously. This leaves each of the three class teachers for 
two periods in each day with half their class. The large group of 
about 76 children of about the same age can be so taken for these 
mass subjects, and the class teachers have found great relief, be- 
cause the children who remain with them can get through the 
work more quickly because they do not have to wait so long be- 
tween jobs for the teacher's attention. The actual time spent by 
each child in each kind of work on the school time-table is the same 
as it was, but, of course, this would be impossible were the head 
teacher unable to participate in this way in the work. 

The greatest difficulty is found in the classes where the children 
cannot read. When they can read, there are many things of interest 
for them. Until they can read, the jobs they are able to do are such 
as need constant assessment, correction, or help from the teacher. 

The younger the children, too, the less capable are they of sus- 
tained concentration on one job. They must have frequent changes. 
A change from one job to another should involve the checking of 
the first by the teacher before another is commenced. With large 
classes this is impossible — at any rate it is impossible in the writer's 
school, so far. 



F. SUPERVISING THE WORK OF INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


Individual instruction involves supervised study. The teacher 
who, under the lock-step methods, had to be at the front of the 
room hearing recitations, under individual methods is down among 
the children helping this one, encouraging that one, checking up 
on each child’s work. She is a teacher of children rather than 
a hearer of lessons. Her problems are here discussed by Miss 
Mackinder. 


By Jessie B. Mackinder 


The younger the child, the more frequently must he be able to 
change his job and the more frequently must he be shown what is 
the next step for him. 

When he first comes to school, he often has either suffered from 
lack of continuous occupation in a poor and overcrowded home or 
has been ‘played with’ by older children and has not learned to 
depend upon himself for occupation. 

The result is that he must have, in each stage, an immediate 
objective which he can reach in a very short time, so that he very 
frequently tastes success, and by quickly completing one job and 
taking a different one, can have many changes but train himself 
to work alone. 

Gradually, as the habits of ‘busy-ness’ and of success are formed, 
the child’s will-to-work and the teacher’s careful grading of mate- 
rial will lead the child to longer and longer jobs. I have been in 
the room with a set of 50 children, from 6% to 7^/4 years of age, 
where the teacher was absent for two hours, doing my own work 
and giving them no help. They needed no word from me. 

I do not think it wise to allow children to work for that period 
without supervision at that age, because their errors are so many 
that the teacher must check every exercise to prevent the memoriz- 
ing of errors by their repetition. Every exercise should be checked 
and corrected in the child’s presence, immediately after it has been 
written. He is laying foundations in all subjects and in all habits. 
It is well to insure that every brick is well and truly laid, so that 
the superstructure may be secure. 
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Whatever the method of teaching may be, this very careful 
supervision is necessary. In individual work, carefully graded and 
recorded by the teacher, this supervision is essential to the plan. 
In class work it is possible for the supervision to be less personal 
to the child and less thorough on the part of the teacher, and for 
both to be unaware of the fact. 

If a child knows that the proper completion of one stage is neces- 
sary to his passing to the next, he demands assessment, he wants 
supervision, instead of feeling lucky when the class teacher did 
not notice his bad work. 

I think if the young child had this careful supervision in his 
early years, the child of twelve would be a self-reliant student, 
needing no more supervision than the majority of college students 
should require. 

By the adoption of a careful method of recording progress from 
stage to stage, the supervision of a small class is simpler than that 
of a large class, in that it is more thorough. 

When a class teacher marks off in her record every letter a young 
child learns, she can direct his attention to those he does not know, 
and she will see that he does not waste time on the known ones, 
but concentrates his attention on those he has still to learn. 

When another child brings a set of sums correctly worked in a 
new rule, this, too, is recorded. Day by day the teacher looks down 
her record and draws the attention of any child to any particular 
detail in which he is falling behind. 

A certain type of teacher finds the command of a class a very 
trying business. This particular type of teacher will find that indi- 
vidual work gives her such an intimate knowledge of the children 
that her disciplinary troubles will disappear. They will disappear 
with any type of teacher so long as the children are kept enthusi- 
astic and busy. 

Many most valuable teachers were wasted by the strain of the 
drilling of large heterogeneous classes, but have found their true 
vocation when they could come into contact with the individuals of 
their class. In very many cases these teachers are the truest dis- 
ciplinarians. They call forth in the children their own powers of 
self-control, and the children learn the discipline of freedom and 
work. It is just these teachers who were in the old days quite mis- 
erable in the marshalling of companies by fear. 



G. TRAINING TEACHERS FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK 


The attitude of the teacher is undoubtedly the greatest single 
factor in making individual work successful. How to bring about 
the right attitude is therefore the most pressing single problem 
in the whole program of individualization. The studies reported 
below by Courtis bring this problem out in bold relief. The com- 
parative uselessness of the technique of individual work in the 
hands of the class-minded teacher, and the contrasting value of 
this same technique in the hands of the teacher who, through 
personal training by a supervisor, has grasped the underlying 
ideal, is forcefully presented by means of accurate experimentation. 


By Stuart A. Courtis 
Detroit Teachers’ College 


While the ideal of **ad justing work to individual needs” has been 
preached for many years, almost all teachers in service have re- 
ceived training in a form of mass instruction which centers re- 
sponsibility for the control of the learning process in the teacher. 
The conventional conception of teaching is **doing something to 
the child” in contrast with ^'assisting the child to do something to 
himself.” It is possible for a teacher to use individualized material 
exactly as she has always used textbooks, blackboards, etc. When 
so used, the material does not function and produces only conven- 
tional results. True individualization of instruction involves a 
change of view, a shift of emphasis. The maximal benefit from 
the new methods of work cannot be secured without such an awak- 
ening of the teacher to the fact of individual differences that she 
makes for herself the generalization that it is impossible for one 
human being to plan adequately for another and futile to try. Once 
this stage is reached, she will see that true teaching consists in 
’salesmanship’ and ’service.’ She will at once take the child into 
partnership and strive id help him help himself to learn. 

Detroit has attempted to bring about this essential change of 
standpoint in its teachers in three ways: (1) by general super- 
visory visiting; (2) by modification of training courses in the city 
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Teachers College; and (3) by direct control of a few selected 
teachers by a special supervisor during the period of experimen- 
tation. 

The following data are presented as illustrative of the relative 
effectiveness of the three methods. 

FIRST TRIAL - FEW TEACHERS - INTENSIVE SUPERVISION 
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Figure 1. 

In January, 1922, a careful control experiment was conducted 
to measure the effect of the newly devised individualized material 
for teaching reading.® Five selected teachers received direct and 
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continuous training and supervision in the use of the new material. 
The results are based on 180 children in four schools, matched in 
age, sex, and intelligence with 180 children in four other schools. 


® See pages 193 ff. 
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The schools chosen represented four different levels of social con- 
ditions, and the attempt was made to equate teaching ability. The 
data are shown in the graph. 

These results were presented to the teachers and principals of 
the city schools and opportunity given to those interested to vol- 
unteer to try the new material during the following semester. 
Forty schools responded (approximately one-third of the whole 
number). A comparison of their scores at the end of the semester 
with those of the 80 schools following the regular course of study 
shows minor variations only (see Fig. 2). 

Yet the teachers concerned were a selected group in that they 
were interested enough to volunteer, and they were under general 
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supervision during the period of trial. Moreover, many of them 
had learned of the new material and had been instructed in its 
use through Teachers College courses. 

During the semester from September to June, five schools were 
again selected for special training and study, and one person de- 
voted a large proportion of her time to the task of supervision. 
Comparison with five other schools selected as equal to the first gave 
the results shown graphically in Fig. 3. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that in the schools with special supervision even the 
Z (inferior) children exceeded the score made by the X (superior) 
children in the other group. 

In the meantime the demand for the new material was steadily 
growing throughout the city. Eighty schools were now using the 
material. Change in the testing program of the city had necessi- 
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tated certain changes in the records. The scores of the next semes- 
ter, therefore, are not comparable with those previously given, but 
are indicative of the relative achievement of the two groups. 
Again, the effects of the new material on the reading test score 
for the experimental group as a whole were not favorable (see 
Fig. 4), in spite of the fact that the concomitant benefits from the 
new method in better attitudes toward reading and in growth in 
powers of self-direction were winning over many teachers and 
principals. 

Analysis of the class scores for this period shows that the large 
gains made by 29 percent of 100 B-lst teachers are offset by the 
losses made by 27 percent of the teachers who did not succeed. At 
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present, the attention of the department is being given to devis- 
ing more effective ways of supervision. For it is quite evident that 
in spite of the possibilities of the new material and its rapid 
growth in favor, effective use demands something more than mere 
outward conformity with the form of individualizing classroom 
procedure. 

The conclusions from these and similar experiments are (1) that 
individualization of instruction involves a radical change of point 
of view in teachers; (2) that the most effective way to bring this 
change about is intensive and continuous supervision by an expert; 
(3) that teacher training courses serve to bring new points of 
view to the attention of teachers and to prepare the way for a 
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trial under classroom conditions, but are not in themselves pro- 
ductive of power; (4) that general supervision has very little 
effect in bringing about radical changes in point of view on a 
large scale — its function is rather to assist in holding a given 
type of work up to an effective level; and (5) that more effective 
forms of supervision and teacher training must be devised before 
there can be efficient individualization of instruction. Under exist- 
ing conditions, changes in the right direction can take place in a 
system of any size only very slowly. 



H. SUMMARY 


By no means all of the problems connected with the individuali- 
zation of instruction have been discussed in this section. Enough 
have been included to make it evident that much thought and ex- 
perimentation are necessary before a perfect way of fitting schools 
to individuals will be found. Enough, too, have been discussed to 
make it clear that schools can adapt themselves to children in a 
variety of ways, any one of which is better than to fail to make 
any adaptation. 

Bobbitt has shown that individual instruction, if it is to fulfill 
its purpose and promise, must go much farther than merely to 
provide an efficient vehicle for the old curriculum; its greatest 
value lies in the possibilities of using it for a functional, rather 
than an academic education. Stoddard has described the kind of 
texts and tests that will have to be written before even the old 
curriculum can be satisfactorily individualized; but he has shown 
how one can temporarily use the best of the available materials 
and at least move a long way toward adaption to individuals. The 
discussion of the daily program, and that of promotions, open up 
several methods of individualization, any one of them freer and 
more adaptable than the traditional scheme, each with its practical 
difficulties and each with its own advantages. Miss Mackinder has 
spoken from personal experience, both of the possibility of individ- 
ual work with large classes and of the undesirability of classes 
larger than 35. She has also shown something of the problem of 
supervising each child's work under individual instruction. This 
leads naturally to Courtis's contribution on the training of teach- 
ers; he has brought scientific evidence to bear upon this problem, 
and has demonstrated that individual methods employed by teach- 
ers who have not the individual point of view are of relatively 
little value. It is fundamental, therefore, to give each teacher the 
ideal of adapting her work to the needs of each individual child. 

These discussions tend to focus thought on some of the problems 
of individualizing schools. From such thought will grow experi- 
mentation. From that will come scientific data. And these will 
gradually lead to the solving of the problems. 
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SECTION V 

A PROGRAM OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 


By Carleton W. Washburne 
S uperintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


This section is intended as a manual for those who are interested 
in reorganizing their schools on an individual basis. The reasons 
for individualizing the schools have already been presented. The 
results of such individualization have been discussed. The problems 
involved in adjusting schools to individuals have been entered into 
and various solutions offered. In this section are brought together 
certain of the salient ideas and successful practices of various at- 
tempts at individualization. The foregoing parts of this Yearbook 
make it perfectly clear that the method of individualizing work pre- 
sented in this section is not the only possible one. There may even 
be disagreement as to whether it is the best one at present worked 
out. This much can be said for it, however: each step has been 
worked out successfully in one or more schools. It must be a work- 
able program, because it is a program that has worked and is 
working. 

A. General Technique 

The first step of all is the reorganization of the curriculum. 

Certain knowledges and skills in the curriculum are needed by 
every child. These must be isolated — on paper at least — and stated 
in very definite terms. To say that a child must learn long division, 
for example, is not sufficiently definite. To say that every child 
shall be able to divide four-place dividends by two-place divisors, 
involving a naught in the middle of the answer, a naught at the 
end of the answer, a remainder or a trial divisor, and that he shall 
be able to divide such examples at the rate of two in three minutes 
with 100 percent accuracy, is a definite statement. To say that every 
child shall know about the discovery of America is vague. To say, 
on the other hand, that every child should know that it was Columbus 
who discovered America in 1492, that Columbus discovered it in a 
search for a shorter route to the Indies, and that he was outfitted 
by Queen Isabella of Spain, is to state definitely what is expected of 
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the child. This statement, naturally, in the case of history, is not 
to go into the child’s hands, as a mere memorization of isolated 
facts is not desired, but it is essential for the teacher if his work 
is to be individualized, so that the particular facts which are es- 
sential to every child (assuming that those mentioned are essential) 
may receive due stress and be adequately tested. 

Let us call these knowledges and skills, stated with the utmost 
definiteness and needed by all children in common, the common 
essentials. 

There is another highly important part of the curriculum — ^the 
socialized and self-expressive activities. These activities have not 
for their purpose the mastery of subject matter or skills needed 
by all children in common. They provide opportunity, however, for 
children to work together, to learn co-operation, to sense the inter- 
dependence of the members of the group or of society. They provide 
an outlet for a child’s creative energies; an opportunity for each 
child to express something of his individual self as differing from 
all other selves. In this field would come not only activities, but 
‘exposure’ subjects. A child may be ‘exposed’ to good music, or fine 
art, or great literature, not with the intention of demanding any 
certain knowledge of it, but with the purpose of giving each child 
an opportunity to get from this exposure that which fills one of his 
own needs or develops one of his interests or abilities. 

It is fundamental, in any plan of individualizing work, to provide 
not only for individual mastery of the common essentials, but also 
for activities in which individuals may express their differences and 
in which they may learn to co-operate socially with other individuals. 

When the common essentials have been clearly defined, a means 
must be found of testing children in their mastery of these essen- 
tials. Such tests should partake of the nature of objective, stand- 
ardized tests, but should be more searching than most of these. 
Each specific phase of the subject — each person, place, or event, 
for example, in history or geography, or each possible difficulty in 
long division, or each combination in column addition — should be 
distinctly tested. A test, therefore, will consist of a number of 
parts; each part will measure the grasp of one phase of the topic. 
It is only in this way that the testing can be diagnostic, can show 
where the particular difficulty of every child lies. 
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To be diagnostic, a test must of course also be quite objective; 
there must be only one possible right answer. A true-false test is 
of no use for this purpose, since any particular question has an even 
chance of being correctly answered by guess work. The manipula- 
tions by which true-false tests are scored may serve to determine 
the general ability of a child in the subject tested, but they do not 
help at all to discover the specific needs of each child. 

Consequently, multiple choice and completion tests are the only 
types that are satisfactory. A multiple choice test should present at 
least four alternatives; and a completion test should be so devised 
that there is only one possible right word or number to be supplied. 

More difficult than the preparation of complete, diagnostic, objec- 
tive tests in the common essentials, is the preparation of suitable 
self-instructive material. It is the dearth of such material which 
has held back the progress of individual work in the schools. Most 
texts are written with the expectation of class elucidation. It is 
only recently that a few texts have been published which are readily 
adaptable to pupil self-instruction.^ 

Until it is possible to secure such texts in all subjects, it is neces- 
sary either to mimeograph one’s own texts (a stupendous job) 
or to use some of the texts that have been mimeographed by schools 
operating under an individual system or to supplement ordinary 
textbooks with mimeographed assignment sheets and supplementary 
explanations and practice materials. The latter is probably the most 
universally applicable method until enough suitable texts are on 
the market. 

Such assignment sheets may be mimeographed and bound together 
in a booklet for each child. One such booklet then accompanies each 
textbook. Many of the San Francisco State Teachers’ College “Bul- 


1 Among these are the following : 

Mabel C. Hermans, Studies in Grammar, Henry Holt and Company. 
Sterling A. Leonard, General Language, Rand McNally Company. 
Hom-Ashhaugh Speller, J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Carleton W. Washburne, The Individual Speller, World Book Company. 
Washbume and others. Individual Arithmetics, World Book Company. 
Carleton W. Washbume, Common Science, World Book oCmpany. 
Mary A. Ward, Pupils* Self -Instruction Arithmetic, Rand McNally 
Company. 

Stuart A. Courtis, Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic and Hand- 
writing, World Book Company. 

Stuart A. Courtis, Picture-Story Reading Lessons, World Book Com- 
pany. 
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letins” consist entirely of supplementary lessons and explanations 
of this sort to accompany the state-adopted texts. Let us call such 
supplementary materials assignment booklets. 

Before writing an assignment booklet to accompany any text- 
book, it is first necessary to have made the list of specific objectives 
for the subject of this text, and it is desirable to have made the 
complete diagnostic tests which are to show whether or not a 
child has reached the objectives. Then, for each objective the text 
to be used will be examined. The assignment booklet will contain 
a statement to the child as to what he is to try to get from the 
text. If the explanation in the text for any particular objective is 
not sufficiently full or clear, this will be supplemented in the assign- 
ment booklet. If the amount of practice work or the number of 
exercises in the text are inadequate, these, too, will be supplemented 
in the assignment booklet, with directions to the child as to which 
exercises are to be done. It is desirable to have in the booklet 
separate sets of exercises for each objective, so that if a child does 
not succeed in doing the first set perfectly, he may try again on 
the second, and if that is not perfect, on the third or even the 
fourth. Few textbooks contain enough practice materials for such 
thorough work. The assignment booklet therefore will usually con- 
tain alternative sets of exercises to be done in case the exercises in 
the textbook are not done perfectly. 

One of the essential features of the assignment booklet is a set 
of answers to all exercises. The exercises themselves must, as a 
rule, be so devised as to permit self -correction. If provision is not 
made for self -correction, the amount of written work to be corrected 
by the teacher will be inordinately large. The danger of cheating 
in self-correction may be partly avoided by supervision, but is 
chiefiy avoided by the fact that each phase of the work is going to 
be tested completely by the teacher with a diagnostic test. The child's 
progress will depend upon his success in the tests, not upon the 
correctness of his daily practice work. There is no more temptation 
to cheat one's self under such a system than there is for a runner 
in preparing for a race to cheat himself as to how fast he can run 
when he is practicing for the race. 

Wherever possible, the assignment booklets containing the assign- 
ments, supplementary explanations, supplementary practice ma- 




suming much of the child’s time, probably consumes less time thnn 
is wasted under the class recitation system. 

Some form of record keeping is necessary, since each child is 
mastering each phase of each subject at his own rate. For the 
teacher, a class book with a list of the tests of any particular 



Figure l. 

subject across the top of the page and a list of the children down 
the side of the page, will provide the necessary form for records. 
When a child has passed a test perfectly, the date wiD be recorded 
after that child’s name and under the name or number of the test. 
Such a record provides a graph of the progress of the entire class; 
a long series of dates after one child’s name and a short series after 
the name of another child, shows the former child to be much more 
advanced than the latter. A glance at such a record shows at once 
which children need stimulating and help. It will, of course, be 
necessary to have a different page or part of a page for each 
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individualized subject. Figure 1 shows a part of one such page as 
used in an individualized school system. 

For the child himself, a similar list of tests or objectives in each 
subject may be mimeographed or printed, and the child’s progress 
recorded by entering the dates of the tests as they are passed. A 
series of parallel columns on a large card, each column containing 
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in abbreviated form the subjects of the test the child has passed, 
may be used conveniently for such a record. The column of dates 
beside each column of test titles would show the child’s progress. 
The whole card would present a graph of the child’s progress in 
all subjects; the highest columns would show those in which the 
child is making the most rapid progress, the lowest ones those in 
which his progress is slowest. A facsimile of a part of one such 
record card is shown in Figure 2. 
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With the foregoing system of definite objectives, complete diag- 
nostic tests, assignment booklets, and records, it becomes possible 
to abandon recitations and allow each child to move forward through 
each unit of his work at his own rate. The testing function of the 
recitation will be taken care of much more adequately by the 
diagnostic tests. Such socializing elements as there are (or are sup- 
posed to be) in the recitation will be handled by the socialized and 
self -expressive activities described a little later. 

In the abandoning of the recitation and in substituting for it the 
system of individual work and tests just described, one saves a con- 
siderable amount of time each day. It will be found possible to 
use at least one-third, and even up to one-half, of the day for so- 
cialized and self-expressive activities, and to confine the work in 
the common essentials to two-thirds or one-half of the day. 

When a child has finished a textbook or a list of objectives in any 
subject, he will proceed to the next unit of work, unless there is 
some one subject in which he is very far behind. In this case he 
will use his saved time to bring up the subject in arrears. 

Children will be grouped more from the standpoint of the so- 
cialized and self-expressive activities than from that of the common 
essentials. In socialized activities it is necessary that children fit 
well together. If some are a year or two ahead or behind the others 
in the strictly individual work in arithmetic or language or spelling 
or writing or reading, it will not interfere seriously with their 
participation in the socialized activities. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, for them to do the history and geography work at the same 
time and at the same rate as the children with whom they are 
grouped, for these subjects are often correlated with the socialized 
and self-expressive activities. They are primarily socialized sub- 
jects and it is less necessary to individualize them completely than 
it is the tool subjects. 

The part of the day devoted to socialized and self-expressive 
activities should be as free as possible from requirements and for- 
mal work. This should be the opportunity of the teacher and the 
children to follow out natural interests, to develop self-reliance, 
initiative, and originality, to thresh things out together or to co- 
operate in projects. 

The projects carried out in this socialized part of the day will 
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never be for the purpose of teaching subject matter. Such teaching 
may incidentally result. A stimulus to the learning of subject mat- 
ter would be a desirable outcome of some of the socialized work, but 
the project should be mainly for the purpose of training children 
in co-operative activity. The project should not be stretched to 
‘bring in' some subject which the teacher wants the children to 
master. The project should be as much as possible of the children's 
own making and planning. To it each child should contribute his 
own special strength. In it each child should find his own weak- 
nesses complemented by the strong points of others. Division of 
labor, co-operation, the merging of one's personal welfare in the 
welfare of the group, rather than mastery of subject matter, 
should be the outcomes of projects. Undoubtedly, subject matter 
learned in the individual part of the day will often find motivation 
or application in the projects, but this should be incidental and 
never forced. To the child, each project is an end in itself. 

Field trips ; opportunities to develop appreciation of art, music, or 
literature; discussions of live issues; self-government; dramatiza- 
tion; hand work of all kinds; and group projects, would fill the 
part of the day which is saved through the individualizing of the 
common essentials. These socialized and self -expressive activities 
are to he given as much dignity and importance in the school curric- 
ulum as is the mastery of the tools. 

There is no such definite technique for the socialized and self -ex- 
pressive activities as there is for the common essentials. By their 
very nature they must be informal and spontaneous. They will dif- 
fer from group to group, from teacher to teacher, from year to 
year. They are opportunities rather than requirements. Fortu- 
nately, their interest value is high enough, if they are properly 
handled, to enlist the full attention and activity of the children 
without formal credit. 

The individual work in the common essentials provides for chil- 
dren's differences in ability to master commonly needed knowledges 
and skills. The socialized and self-expressive activities provide for 
the differences in children's interests and abilities through giving 
each child an opportunity for self-expression and an opportunity to 
contribute his part toward the welfare of the group. The full de- 
velopment of both of these parts of the curriculum is essential to 
thoroughly individual work. 
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B. Steps by Which to Introduce Individual Work 

The general technique of individualizing schools above suggested 
cannot be incorporated bodily and instantly in a school system. It 
must be introduced little by little; it must be the result of growth. 

The first step toward individualizing work must be that of secur- 
ing the interest and co-operation of the teachers who are to ex- 
periment with it. It is not necessary that all teachers begin at 
once. It is better to select a few teachers whose enthusiasm and 
ability augur well for the success of the undertaking than to at- 
tempt to begin the work with a number of half-hearted, half-con- 
vinced members of the staff. 

One should begin with the easiest subjects to individualize, so 
that the idea of individual work may be developed without swamp- 
ing the teacher with too many preliminary details. The subjects 
most easily individualized vary in the different grades. In Grades 
I and II, sight words, phonics, and number combinations are prob- 
ably the most easily individualized subjects. Spelling and reading are 
easiest in the intermediate grades; mathematics, shop, and per- 
haps grammar, in the junior high school; and mathematics, labora- 
tory work, shop, and Latin in the senior high school. Each of these 
may now be considered briefly as illustrative of the type of work 
that would be done at the beginning of an attempt to individualize 
a school. 

1. The Primary Grades 

The sight words in the primary grades are usually definitely 
determined in each school system. The most scientific list for the 
first grade is probably that contained in the teachers’ edition of the 
Buswell and Wheeler Silent Reader, although the lists published 
in the 17th and 20th Yearbooks of this society are also helpful. 
The testing of sight words is necessarily diagnostic if it is com- 
plete, since the teacher checks each child on all sight words in a 
short oral test. The materials for learning the sight words consti- 
tute the only obstacle to individualizing this part of the work. 

It is beyond the scope of this section to describe in detail the 
necessary materials for each subject. Sight words involving action 
or names of things can, of course, easily be taught on an individual 
basis by the use of cards with a picture on one side and the sight 
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word on the other or by labels on objects in the room.^ Other words 
have to be taught through context; the child learns, for instance, 
a Mother Goose rhyme and selects the sight words in that rhyme 
from their position in it. 

The phonics work may be learned individually by some such de- 
vices as those described by Miss Jessie MacKinder in her book In- 
dividual Instruction in Infant Schools, referred to elsewhere in this 
Yearbook. (See bibliography.) 

Possibly the easiest subject of all is number work. The prepara- 
tion of cards with a number of rubber-stamped pictures or dots 
on one side, and the corresponding digit on the other, can be used 
for children to teach themselves their numbers, once they have 
learned to count. A set of cards with an addition combination on 
one side of each and the answer to that combination on the back, 
can be used for a variety of games that can be played by children 
alone or in pairs. Through such devices the children can teach 
themselves their number facts. Each child can stick to any group 
of facts until he has them mastered. A full description of such 
games and devices is given in the Teacher's Manual for the Wash- 
hurne Individual Arithmetic (World Book Company). 

2. The Intermediate Grades 

Spelling can easily be individualized, either according to the 
method described in the Horn-Ashbaugh Speller (J. B. Lippincott 
Company), or that described in the Teachers* Manual of the In- 
dividual Speller (World Book Company). The reason that spelling 
is so easily individualized is that the objective is already so per- 
fectly definite — the ability to spell correctly a given list of words. 
The general principle of individualizing the study of these words 
consists first, of dictating them in a pre-test before the child has 
studied them — ^preferably dictating the list twice through, to avoid 
accidental correct spelling. Each child studies then only the words 
he has missed in the pre-test. The devices for dictating these missed 
words and checking the results are described more fully in the 
above-named books. 

^Picture-Story Reading Lessons, by Stuart A. Courtis, World Book 
Co., serve admirably for early work in individualization. 
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One objective of reading is the ability to read rapidly and with 
comprehension. The degree of speed and comprehension can readily 
be measured by various standardized silent reading tests. Speed and 
comprehension can usually be developed more readily by giving the 
child ample reading material that fits his reading ability than by 
any other means. The problem of individualizing reading then be- 
comes largely one of determining a child's reading level and supply- 
ing him with ample material at that level along with some means 
of determining whether he has actually read the material supplied 
him. 

The child's reading level can readily be determined by any good 
standardized silent reading test, such as the Stanford, Burgess, or 
Monroe.3 By comparison with the published standards of such tests 
He can then be given books to read silently which are suitable for 
each child's score will show the grade level of his reading ability, 
children of his reading grade. 

Where the school furnishes the textbooks, it costs no more to 
furnish as many different reading books as there are children in 
any given room than it does to furnish the same number of books 
all alike. Where children are paying for their own texts, it is possi- 
ble to secure a book fee from every child, equivalent to what he 
would have to pay for a reader, and with these lumped fees to buy 
a room library containing books at various levels of difficulty, so 
that proper provision can be made for each child. Where a state 
series of readers is foisted upon a school, it is at least possible for 
teachers to interchange these readers among themselves, so that 
each teacher has readers of several different grades in her room, to 
which can be added a good variety of supplementary reading. Ar- 
rangement with public libraries can also usually be made whereby 
a variety of books from the public library can be kept on the 
teacher's book shelf. 

Through one or more of these means it is possible in any school 
system to see that each child has a book which fits his particular 
level of reading ability. This book he can read silently, and be 
tested on it briefly when he has completed it. Such oral reading as is 

^Stanford Silent Reading Tests, World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. 
Burgess Picture Scale, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. Monroe 
Silent Reading Te^t, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomingfton, 
Illinois. 
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done can be done to the teacher alone rather than to the class as a 
whole — it takes no more time for a teacher to hear thirty or forty 
pupils reading to her alone, one at a time, than to hear each one 
read out loud to the class. 

The books read can be tested in a variety of ways.^ One very 
simple method is to correlate book reports with English composi- 
tion by letting children write compositions on each book they read. 

Under this plan of individual reading, each child can read from 
ten to fifteen books a year. When he has read the required number, 
he can be re-tested with a silent reading test and his next group 
of books can be chosen from the grade level indicated by the results 
of this test. 

Such individualization of reading can be done immediately in 
any school without additional expense and without additional bur- 
den to the teacher. It results in highly increased reading efficiency. 

3. The Junior High School 

By the time a child has reached the junior high school it is possi- 
ble to use regular published texts to better advantage than in the 
lower grades. It also happens that in both mathematics and gram- 
mar there are junior-high-school books written for individual in- 
struction, as indicated earlier in this section. The technique for in- 
dividualizing such subjects as mathematics and grammar is the 
general one described earlier — that of deciding definitely what de- 
gree of skill is needed, of preparing or selecting tests to determine 
whether or not this skill has been achieved, and of making assign- 
ments to the necessary text material for the achievement of this 
skill. 

Shop work is individualized in many places. It is difficult to 
understand why it is not handled individually everywhere. If each 
child is making the thing in which he himself is interested and 
the teacher is helping where his help is needed, the work becomes 
individual without any special technique. 


^The methods used in Winnetka are described fully by Willard Beatty 
and Marion Carswell in the First Yearbook of the Department of Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association. 
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4. The Senior High School 

Mathematics, and especially algebra, are so definite in their very 
nature that the re-statement of the course in terms of definite ob- 
jectives is rather easy. To determine which of these objectives 
are legitimate is, of course, quite another matter, but one which 
has to do with curriculum construction rather than individualiza- 
tion. Successful individualization of mathematics in the high school 
requires at present the preparation of material to supplement what- 
ever text is being used. This will follow the general technique out- 
lined in the first part of this chapter. 

Laboratory work in the senior high school is often individualized. 
A very real saving in equipment and apparatus can be achieved in 
this way, for children’s progress is spread out to such an extent that 
only a small number of children need to use any particular piece 
of apparatus at the same time. Consequently, instead of it being 
necessary to have enough pieces of apparatus for all members of 
the class, a much smaller number will suffice. If students are allowed 
to progress through their laboratory manuals at their own rates, 
this part of the work, with the accompanying notebooks, can be on 
an entirely individual basis. The class discussions accompanying 
it will have to keep pace with the slower members of the class or 
the members will have to be grouped for discussion purposes ac- 
cording to their various stages of advancement. 

Shop work in the senior high school, like that in the junior high 
school, can be put on an individual basis without any special tech- 
nique or preparation of materials. 

To individualize Latin, it is necessary to prepare supplementary 
materials to go with the texts. These materials will follow the gen- 
eral technique of individualization : a determination of exactly what 
rules, vocabulary, and translation ability are to be required of the 
pupils; a breaking up of these larger objectives into smaller work 
units ; a preparation of tests to cover each of these units ; a prepara- 
tion of assignment sheets to accompany the Latin text ; and a prep- 
aration of answer sheets by which the pupil can check the accuracy 
of his own prose composition or translation. 

In any subject requiring the preparation of special materials, 
such as Latin, mathematics, English, or social studies, whether it 
be in the grades or in the high school, it is desirable to make the 
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preparation at least one semester before attempting to individualize 
the work. Individual work prepared under the pressure of keeping 
ahead of the class is likely to be poor and to result in discourage- 
ment and frazzled nerves on the part of the teacher. A study like 
reading or spelling or shop, however, can be individualized with- 
out such previous preparation. 

When the general plan of individualized work is inaugurated in 
any subject, supervised study and diagnostic tests will entirely re- 
place the recitation in this subject. There will, consequently, be an 
immediate saving of time in the daily program. Much or all of 
this saved time should be used for socialized activities which may 
or may not be connected with the individualized subject. In the 
periods formerly used for recitations it is quite possible to in- 
troduce activities of an entirely different sort and for which the 
schools have not previously had time. Such activities may include 
dramatizations, discussions of current topics, self-governing assem- 
blies, or various types of projects in which the pupils learn to 
co-operate one with another and in which they are given an op- 
portunity for creative work and self-expression. To clear time for 
these group and creative activities is one of the main purposes of 
individual instruction. 

Individual progress, with enough practice on each step to secure 
mastery, is probably the most efficient way to handle the common 
essentials. But individual education is much more than giving 
children these essential knowledges and skills. We must develop 
each child’s special interests and abilities, and we must train him 
in their use for the welfare of all. 

Variation is an essential law of evolution. No progress is possible 
without it. Every child should, therefore, be given opportunity to 
vary — ^to exercise originality, to create things, to express himself. 
But if his special abilities are to become a contribution to society, 
he must know how to fit them in with the contributions of others. 
He must have social training. 

This social training will consist of living and working with others. 
Projects — group activities toward a desired end, each child doing 
his particular part in co-operation with his fellows — give just such 
training. Discussions, too, are needed — ^the impact of mind on 
mind, each child giving to all and receiving from all. And children 
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need daily practice in good citizenship, in working for the common 
weal. 

Individual work in the common essentials makes room for these 
things. No individual is educated without them. For it is only 
through the self-expressive and socialized activities that schools 
can fully develop each individual child. 

At every step of the way, when one is individualizing school 
work, it is necessary to keep the parents in sympathetic touch with 
what the schools are doing. Those teachers and administrators 
who have individualized the work of their schools have not, so far, 
met serious parental objections. Such objections as have come, have 
usually been the result of misunderstandings and have been rather 
easily straightened out. But objections are reduced to a minimum 
and support increased through parent-teacher meetings, publicity 
in the local newspapers, and talks before such local organizations 
as Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and women's clubs. 

It is usually better to inform the parents of each step after the 
step is taken. It is easier for them to understand an accomplished 
fact than a proposed plan. When a particular subject has been put 
upon an individual basis, the method of handling that subject can 
rather easily be explained. It is not necessary to inform the par- 
ents concerning the whole plan beforehand, but it is well to keep 
them in close touch with the work that is being done. 

As a matter of fact, however, the right presentation of the entire 
idea of individual instruction usually enlists pretty general sup- 
port among parents. The chief objectors are school teachers and 
superintendents who have long been in the habit of thinking in 
terms of the old class unit. To parents it seems a perfectly natural 
thing to insist that each child master each step of his work, and to 
allow each child to progress as rapidly as his ability permits. 

C. Summary 

The general program, then, for individualizing the work in a 
school would consist of the following steps: 

1. Select one or a few teachers who are likely to make the ex- 
periment a success. Secure their whole-hearted interest and co- 
operation. 
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2. Determine which subject or subjects are to be first individ- 
ualized, selecting those which can be put on an individual basis 
easily. 

3. Decide the exact amount of knowledge and skill to be mastered 
in the individualized subjects. State this in terms of goals of 
achievement. 

4. Prepare or select complete diagnostic tests to cover all these 
goals of achievement. 

6. Select textbooks prepared for individual instruction or prepare 
assignment sheets to accompany the ordinary type of textbook. 
These assignment sheets should contain definite directions to the 
child as to what parts of the text he is to study, supplementary 
practice exercises, and self-correction answer sheets for all 
exercises. 

6. Prepare a simple record system to keep track of children's 
individual progress. 

7. Permit each child to progress through his assignment sheets 
or individual instruction books at his own rate, testing him on each 
unit of work as soon as he completes it. Never allow him (unless 
he is subnormal in mentality or health) to proceed with one unit 
until he has mastered the preceding one. 

8. Abandon all recitations in the individualized subjects, substi- 
tuting supervised study and objective tests for the recitations. 

9. Use the saved time each day for group and creative activities. 

10. Keep the parents in close touch with the salient features as 
these become accomplished facts. 

By following some such program, it is possible to adapt schools 
to the varying needs of the children. 



SECTION VI 

AN EFFORT AT APPRAISAL 

By William H. Kilpatrick 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


The problem raised in this study is no simple one of devices. It 
cuts much deeper and in this depth lies its difficulty, because it 
involves in varying aspects one of the most fundamental of human 
problems — ^how to relate the individual to the larger group. 
Throughout history is to be seen the struggle to maintain freedom 
through law and institution. Without using institutional forms, the 
individual can neither co-operate effectively with his fellows nor 
derive adequate profit from the experience of his forebears. But 
nothing is better established than the repressing effect at times of 
institutions upon individual life and endeavor. An essential problem 
has thus ever been how to devise institutions that express without 
unduly repressing human life and aspiration. 

So with our problem. Up to about a century ago, the children of 
our schools had only individual instruction, and in this absence of 
group effort and co-operative activity much was lost. The coming 
of class teaching was counted a great advance. For some purposes it 
was a great advance. It remains, we may confidently assert, a per- 
manent contribution to educational procedure. But as we developed 
class procedure to its completer form and contrived textbooks and 
groupings and promotions to fit it, we began to find that not all 
was good. No one procedure would fit equally well all the children 
put into any one class. It was the old problem of institution and 
individual all over again. And, as always, the easiest solution was 
to hold to the institution and let the individual suffer. So we did. 
We held to our class procedure and let it drive out of school large 
numbers who did not fit. But latterly, two things have happened. 
First, by reason of law and otherwise, children increasingly cease 
to drop out of school. The misfits won’t be so disposed of. Second, 
we have better measuring rods. We now know, where heretofore we 
guessed about, the inadequacy of our treatment. The situation is 
now shown in its ugly nakedness and is intolerable. 
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But this is not all. Our problem is even more complicated. Difficult 
as it is to adjust our institutions to individual differences, we have 
not yet seen the whole problem. We must ask about the theories of 
education involved. To advocate any specific program is in actuality 
to advocate all the consequences that attend the program, even 
though one be ignorant of what these attendant consequences may 
be. It is the special task of educational theory to find and exhibit 
such connections and with each proposed theory of education to join 
its legitimate tendencies. Whoever, then, advocates any specific pro- 
cedure is in fact advocating the educational theory of which that 
procedure is the necessary part and parcel. Every school official 
whose decision determines what procedure shall obtain within his 
school system bases his decision — ^whether he knows it or not or 
cares or not — on some implied aim and essence of education. Any 
scientific student who tells the classroom teacher just what to do in 
teaching spelling is likewise assuming — ^possibly in equal ignorance 
— an aim and essence for education. Such an assumption is unavoid- 
able in the face of actual procedure, for any actual procedure brings 
in its wake a whole train of educative effect. Not simply spelling is 
taught, but through a multitude of marginal stimulations and 
responses life in remote consequences is affected. When every advo- 
cated procedure entails inevitably each its train of characteristic 
life consequences, the obligation on us is imperative. We must for 
any proposed procedure examine the educational theory implicitly 
involved and as best we can forecast its train of probable attendant 
consequences. 

Happily in the situation confronting us the examination need not 
be unduly long or systematic. The leading contributors have so well 
expressed themselves in the preceding pages that little or no com- 
ment there is needed, and especially so as this reviewer lacks in first- 
hand contacts. The effort is thus rather to single out a few more 
important assumptions and discuss their implications in the hope of 
presenting bases for valuation and judgment. To shorten the discus- 
sion, it seems wise to limit attention to the two most widely dis- 
cussed plans, the Dalton and the Winnetka. 

The essence of the Dalton plan seems to be an administrative 
device whereby individuals may, on an individual basis, acquire fixed 
quotas of subject matter within specified times. The Dalton notion 
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of the individual basis is very attractive, for every sensitive teacher 
has felt the difficulties due to individual differences. 

For our purposes we may pass by the more obvious matters 
already sufficiently discussed in the preceding pages, and consider 
the attendant learnings that accompany the greater individual free- 
dom, those concomitant by-products of the system, the learnings 
that come especially from the marginal stimulations and responses. 
Foremost among these is acquiring a better sense of responsibility. 
It is obvious that the Dalton plan gives wider scope for pupil respon- 
sibility, and we may be reasonably sure that here, as always, 
practice with success and satisfaction will bring its reward. If the 
plan works — and there seems much favorable testimony — ^we may 
confidently expect the pupils to gain in the responsibility exercised. 
To ask, as we must, how far this gain will extend itself to the exer- 
cise of responsibility in other fields is to bring up the whole knotty 
question of the transfer of training; but, as has often been pointed 
out, even a slight gain in a widely used trait is in effect a great 
gain. We can approve, then, this definite feature of the Dalton plan. 
Its possibilities are significant. 

Another gain claimed is in the matter of time-budgeting. The 
same discussion will hold identically. The satisfactory exercise of 
this may be expected to show a gain which, even though small in 
other fields, is so often called into use as again to promise a valuable 
result. 

A further attendant learning is in the line of social relationships. 
To allow this claim may occasion surprise to some, since a frequent 
— and probably just— criticism of the Dalton plan is its lack of 
group work. But the matter seems clear. There are actual social 
relationships which — as far as they go — are very good. These 
individual children accepting personal responsibility for their quotas 
of knowledge have the freedom which we adults constantly exercise 
of seeking help— and consolation — from fellows and at times from 
superiors. There is no small social effect in merely talking over 
accepted tasks. Such talk is far and away more social — and in like 
degree more educative — ^than our common class recitations where 
there is but little real communication and consequently but small 
incentive either to listen or to talk. In fact, joint endeavor is in the 
Dalton plan quite possible along some lines, nay almost certain if 
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only this be sought and the tasks (jobs, goals, assignments) be well 
devised. 

A further important feature of these attendant learnings are the 
more wholesome attitudes that may very well result. A better self- 
respect is quite possible — ^may, indeed, be confidently expected in 
the degree that the other learnings are good. Much the same may be 
said of the changed attitude toward school, toward study, and 
perhaps most of all toward the teacher. With all such attendant 
learnings, as everywhere in life, nothing succeeds like success. If 
the children accept the tasks they face and feel that they are suc- 
ceding with them, many favorable attendant learnings are almost 
sure to come. 

These results claimed have an undoubted appeal. We need hardly 
be surprised at the wide acceptance of the Dalton plan, especially 
among those who do not question either the traditional curriculum 
or the usual conception that the proper aim of schooling is the 
examination-mastering of subject matter. England's acclaim of the 
Dalton plan is an illustration. That country had been stirred by the 
war to demand new things of, and in, education. Montessori's years 
in London just preceding had prepared the ground. Then came the 
Dalton plan as something new, requiring a minimum of theory 
adjustment and allowing a maximum of appeal to two deeply rooted 
British beliefs — ^first, in individual initiative, and second, in school- 
room education as a preparation for written examinations. Under 
these circumstances, the results are what might almost have been 
foretold. 

But it is not easy to accept the Dalton plan as final. As a new 
broom, it will often sweep better at first than later. The element of 
competition among the pupils, strong at first, will often reach 
equilibrium on a less strenuous level. Moreover, not all the subjects 
will lend themselves equally well to the treatment. More conferences 
of pupils with teachers will prove necessary. Deviations forward and 
back from the plan will be tried. Group work must be provided. 
Individualized schooling was too seriously tried in the long centuries 
preceding Joseph Lancaster for us to believe that our educational 
salvation lies in any exclusive return thither. But we can be equally 
sure that our present lock-step can never be made satisfactory. Does 
the solution lie in saying that we need both individual and class 
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work? Perhaps so; nay, probably so; but still more probable is it 
that no mere mechanical mixture of the two will suffice. The solution 
lies deeper. In the judgment of the present critic both individual 
education and group education, as hitherto taken, are alike fatally 
defective. 

To intervene in a quarrel is always hazardous of old, and to say 
that both contestants are wrong seems madness itself. Yet this is 
the indictment here offered. The chief criticism of the Dalton plan 
is not found so much in its difference from the common plan as 
where they agree. Both sides have assumed that education properly 
consists in acquiring fixed-in-advance subject matter presumably to 
be used at some later time, typically in adult life. The Dalton plan 
is perhaps a little more open in the use of this conception and 
apparently a little more content to rely on it. Possibly we should 
thank its advocates for unwittingly bringing the issue more clearly 
into the open. 

Why say that this common assumption is a defect? What is the 
bill of particulars? Has the education of the schoolroom no service- 
able function? Shall the education of the child not prepare him for 
his future? Let it be answered at once and emphatically. The school 
is to be judged by the service it renders, renders to the child and to 
society; and any scheme of education which does not result in the 
young growing properly up into adult life is justly to be condemned. 
But neither of these considerations, nor both put together, justifies 
us in reducing the education of childhood to learning what merely 
the adult will need. The gap between childhood and adulthood is 
too great. To disregard this gap, to reduce education to mere prep- 
aration, this is the fatal defect seen alike in the Dalton plan and 
the common notion. To reduce education in this fashion is to sacri- 
fice the intrinsic drives and the intrinsic thought connections which 
are essential if education is to perform its proper and necessary 
service. 

If this be the fatal defect, if education must not be conceived 
essentially or even primarily as preparation for adulthood, how shall 
we conceive it? What is the opposed conception that is to be 
preferred ?i 

1 Unfortunately, the space available suffices only for a condensed pres- 
entation of the case. The writer has discussed certain other phases of the 
matter in the Journal of Educational Method 2: 94-101, 230-236, 367-376; 
4 ; 8-10. See also J. Dewey, Democracy and Education^ pp. 49-6B. 
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The opposing conception is that of the continuous remaking of 
the child life to ever higher and richer levels. This assumes first of 
all that the child as a behaving organism is essentially active, even 
in a true sense and in growing degree self -active, increasingly set- 
ting up the ends which it pursues. This assumes, second, that learn- 
ing is intrinsically connected with the child's growing stream of 
activity; that subject matter is called for when the present stream 
is dammed for lack of a needed behavior-response — ^for instance, 
when the child must learn to balance himself in order to skate — 
and that subject matter thus serves by introducing the needed way- 
of-behaving not only to set the stream moving again (he now can 
skate), but as well to enrich life by what the new acquisition means 
in new possibilities (skating parties, wider acquaintanceships, more 
sociability, better health, etc.). 

This intrinsic learning to meet a present impinging situation of 
difficulty, be it noted in passing, is older in man than is man himself. 
It has, moreover, always been man's prime means of adjustment in 
his ever active struggle for existence. About it, thus functioning, 
man as a behaving organism has evolved, both mentally and socially. 
A factor and procedure so deeply rooted in the child’s life and 
nervous structure cannot be ignored or lightly relegated to subor- 
dination. Rightly used, it will serve to bring a more adequate 
preparation for the child's future, but any attempt at preparation 
which rejects or ignores it will fail and must fail. To change nature, 
we must use nature. To ignore the bounds set by nature is to reject 
by so much the resources which nature offers. When we set the 
child to preparing for too distant a future by 'learning' things which 
are extrinsic to life as he now lives it, we are thereby ignoring the 
essence of the learning situation and we do so with loss. We must 
lose whenever we ignore the bounds set by nature. 

But this is not all. This opposing conception of the continuous 
remaking of life assumes, third, that the learner's behavior in any 
experience is seldom or never simple or single; that, contrariwise, 
the stimulating situation is necessarily complex, the varied elements 
in it appealing to many different sensitivities in human nature to 
produce at least marginally a variety of simultaneous responses; 
and that, among these many marginal responses, those having to do 
with building attitudes are of especial importance upon character 
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and subsequent life. It follows, then, that no appraisal of learning 
outcomes can be based solely or even principally upon such single 
learning results as spelling or punctuation, however much the teach- 
er or the school may elect to fasten exclusive attention for the time 
upon these. The attendant learnings are always present in fact in 
every single experience and will not be ignored in their future 
results. The total educational outcome must always be weighed in 
any effort to appraise a proposed procedure. 

The essence, then, of the conception here opposed both to the 
Dalton plan and to the common notion is thus that education is 
properly conceived as the continuous remaking of the child's life to 
ever higher and richer levels. It demands that subject matter be 
conceived as ways-of -behaving, behaving here and now, be it said, 
actual ways of behaving, better tested too on Saturdays and on 
holidays than in the examination room. To test whether learning 
has taken place, it accordingly asks whether the child does in fact 
behave differently. Has the new way of behavior actually been 
incorporated into the child's life? And behavior here must be inter- 
preted as widely as the very boundaries of child life. Nothing good 
is excluded from consideration. The child's progress is thus to be 
measured by his resulting life. Does he now see better what to do 
than formerly? Will he now choose more wisely and intelligently 
because of his better outlook and insight ? Can he now better execute 
what he has more wisely chosen? See, can, will — these are our test 
words. In short, does the child's life grow progressively richer by 
reason of what he learns ? If yes, then we are on the right line. If no, 
then something is wrong, no matter what formal tests the child 
can pass. 

The essential error of the Dalton plan, then, is, as with all external 
examination schemes, that it accepts childhood as a time of storing 
up learnings to be used when called for at a remote day, typically 
in adult life. It is on this assumed theory that it sets up its series of 
learning stints reaching upwards from the fourth grade.^ It assumes 
that a child can learn these successive stints and hold them stored 
up available for use when they shall later be called for. It further 
assumes that it does not hurt the child to be treated in this way. 

2 We may easily believe that its principal author had had too much 
sympathetic contact with the young child to be willing to reduce the 
education for the tenderer years to a series of stints. 
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Both assumptions are here denied, at least to a degree to condemn the 
practice. But few things, comparatively speaking, can be so learned 
long in advance of use to stay with one till the distant use shall 
come. And the hurt, positive and negative, to the ordinary child 
when so treated is probably very great. In most schools the attitude 
of opposition to school, books, intellectual matters, to all standards 
advocated by teachers of all kinds, is as a rule very great, greater 
than many good people seem to realize. Under the Dalton plan, the 
positive hurt here is, as was pointed out, somewhat lessened by the 
greater child participation — ^possibly in certain matters altogether 
removed. But the negative hurt, the loss of opportunities that a 
better regime would bring, is probably greater under the more 
mechanical setting of stints than under the classroom regime. For 
class discussions, if raised above mere testing, can be made very 
educative. In this, the Winnetka plan seems to offer much more 
than the Dalton. To Winnetka let us, then, turn our attention. 

The Winnetka plan differs from the Dalton plan essentially in 
providing two types of learning. One, learning by goals, parallels 
the Dalton plan; the other, the socialized (class) work, has no 
counterpart in that plan. This feature would seem, in fact, well-nigh 
unique in American public education in that it sets no subject 
matter requirements (as these are commonly understood). To this 
attractive idea, we later return. The Winnetka scheme for learning 
by set goals is, by comparison, a refinement upon the Dalton plan, 
but differs also in not setting time limits. The meaning and bearing 
of these features have been well brought out in the preceding dis- 
cussions. Here, however, credit should be given to Mr. Washburne 
(which he, in turn, courteously shares with Burk and Courtis) for 
his very commendable efforts to supply learning material in a 
form which approximately frees the child to teach himself. It is 
frankly admitted that, so far, not all subjects have yielded to this 
treatment. A like difficulty is noted also by the users of the Dalton 
plan. And the difficulty would seem to be fundamental, pointing per- 
haps to a fundamental criticism and suggestion later to be made 
of the general notion. 

The term “the common essentials" is used at Winnetka to refer to 
the subject matter content assigned for learning by “goals." By this 
Mr. Washburne means “certain knowledges and skills . . . needed 
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by every child.” That there are certain knowledges and skills which 
are needed by each child need not be disputed ; but there are decided 
difficulties with the implications. First, it is implied that such an 
“essential” can be learned in isolation from its “natural setting” (to 
use Charters' term). This, it would seem certain, is only partially 
true. Second, it is implied that so large a body of such “essentials” 
can be definitely named. The more definitely this is tried, the further 
off does agreement seem to betake itself. Third, it is implied that 
*'the common essentials” should consist exclusively of “knowledges” 
(“facts” were perhaps a better term) and skills. Surely this cannot 
be true. To leave out common honesty and truthfulness from any 
list of “common essentials” is at once to queer the list. Why are 
they omitted? Is it that they are not needed? Certainly not. The 
reason they are omitted is that they do not lend themselves to 
assignment by “goals.” In other words, the phrase “the common 
essentials” carries with it just a shade of rationalization. The con- 
tent is chosen on one basis; a name that implies a better basis is 
then given. Not “the common esentials,” but “some common essen- 
tials that lend themselves to self-teaching assignment” — these con- 
stitute the content of the first part of the Winnetka scheme. The 
first and third of the implications named above call for further 
consideration. Let us begin with the third. 

To dispute about terms can be the most fruitless of undertakings. 
But exception must be taken where a term so effectually ‘begs the 
question’ as to cover up an essential issue. This the term, **the 
common essentials,” seems to do. So soon as we write it “some 
common essentials that lend themselves to self-teaching assign- 
ment,” questions at once arise. What about the other “common 
essentials” that are not so taught? What are they? How important 
are they? Are we sufficiently providing for them? If we consider 
the matter, we seem led to conclude that desirable educational out- 
comes, the real common essentials, range themselves on a scale from 
those (a) that most readily lend themselves to specific assignment- 
under-penalty through (b) those that are partly so assignable up 
to (c) those that cannot be so assigned. We see at once that Win- 
netka undertakes to provide for the two ends of the scale by its 
two very different kinds of procedure. We also see that the subtle 
end of the scale — ^attitudes, ideals, appreciations— is no less essential 
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than the other end of the scale. Possibly if there is any difference, 
the more subtle are also more essential. We then wonder about the 
middle of the distribution scale. Is Winnetka sufficiently caring for 
it? More generally, can an out-and-out dualistic scheme adequately 
care for a continuous distribution? Does not the underlying theory 
of such a procedure need to be examined? 

To return now to the first implication, that these “essentials*' can 
be learned singly and in isolation from their “natural setting.” Here 
again, our inquiry cuts deep. When is a thing learned? An answer 
satisfactory in the psychological laboratory is not necessarily satis- 
factory in life. Our words see, will, can, used above, will possibly 
carry the answer for life. Merely to be able to give back on the 
demand of another is not sufficient. The learner must himself rec- 
ognize {see) the situation that calls for the response in question. 
Such recognition should (will) then — normally — ^be followed by the 
response; and this response should have been so perfected that 
it can effectually work (can). Does the learner see what to do? Can 
he do it? Will he do it? These three must all be present before the 
“essential” has been learned. The danger of teaching facts and 
skills in isolation is that one gets mainly the can; hardly, if at all, 
the see, the recognition of the proper situation; and hardly, if at 
all, the will, the tendency to act upon a perceived demand. Many 
considerations unite to make us believe all three must come together. 

Does the preceding conclusion mean that there is no place for 
drill? Emphatically no. Drill is often essential, but how best to get 
it is not so easy to answer. We seem to have two factors involved — 
first, the perfection of a detailed movement; second, the junction of 
this detail in its appropriate hierarchy of habits. If we could dis- 
regard the latter (and all attendant learnings), efficiently ‘moti- 
vated* drill might care for the former. Why not, then, first learn the 
separate detail and join later? The answer seems to be two-fold. 
First, ‘separate* learning is not in fact separate. On the ‘separate* 
basis, the cue to respond comes simply from some artificial or 
abnormal element in the situation, the word of the teacher or the 
place in the book or the like, and not from the normal situation. We 
are learning then to respond to the wrong cue and this must later 
be unlearned. If possible, the connections — cut and all — had better 
be made as we expect them to work. Second, the attempt to learn 
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‘separately* is likely to lack felt pertinence to life as the learner 
sees life, especially if the learner be a child and what is to be learned 
concerns only adult life. Thus, lacking felt pertinence, it is likely to 
become distasteful. If this be pronounced, not only is the immediate 
(focal) learning effect lessened, but a host of unfavorable attendant 
(marginal) responses are likely to result. The subject of study, the 
school, the teacher, may become in greater or less degree objects of 
dislike. No one general answer to the problem of drill seems pos- 
sible, but two tendencies are discernible. First that we should seek 
occasions for learning as far as feasible in “experiences of normal 
living” (to use Bobbitt’s phrase). These experiences tend to place 
together for learning what must go together in life and thus 
promise a maximum of transfer to life. For a century, it seems 
clear, this tendency has been gathering momentum. The second 
growing tendency is that, where drill is needed beyond what is thus 
inherently supplied, we should seek to get it after the situation 
calling for it has been so met that the need for it can be seen and 
felt. This ‘felt need* tends to change the learner’s attitude so that 
good, and not bad, learning effects may be expected. 

Before drawing the conclusion from these four paragraphs on 
learning by goals at Winnetka, one further thought may be helpful. 
Mention was made above of a “hierarchy of habits.** The conception 
is most useful, but let us for the moment extend it beyond the habits 
most immediately involved in any specific movement so as to include 
all of the constituent responses of all kinds that enter into any 
deliberate act. Clearly, the laws of habit formation apply, mutatis 
mutandis, as truly to this whole aggregate as to the smaller hier- 
archy more commonly considered. Without going into argument, it 
is easy to see that by the interlinking of many such hierarchies is 
built that aggregate organization which we call the ‘self.* Contend- 
ing divisions within the self have been noted at least from Plato 
down, together with the evil effects of such disunion. The “war of the 
members,** the “flesh lusting against the spirit,** a “double life** — 
these age-old conceptions indicate in some measure the dangers — 
not to call in the more repellent discussions of some moderns. If all 
one’s inner resources are so fitly joined together and organized — 
thoughts, emotions, ideals, attitudes, habits, skills, points of view, 
interests, appreciations, informations, in whatsoever terms we may 
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name them — that in any crisis all are available first to give one’s 
'best judgment’ a chance to come into play and assume control and 
then, if need be, to have all one’s 'powers of execution’ act without 
hindrance — if these things can be, surely one is greatly advantaged. 
From such a unified organization, we may confidently expect, not 
only greater efficiency of practical behavior, but also greater happi- 
ness of inner harmony, and in it all better moral conduct. We may 
then say that a unified, rather than a divided, self is a proper end 
of endeavor, and in this we find accordingly another criterion by 
which to judge of educational procedure. 

What does this criterion of the unified self tell us about educa- 
tion? How shall we as teachers help our children to build unified 
selves? Partly by seeking to enlarge the range of meanings on which 
they act, partly by having them act wholeheartedly as often as 
possible. These are stated positively. Negatively, let us keep our 
children from living double lives — ^part open, avowed and ostensible ; 
part hidden, secret, forbidden. The moralists and teachers of the 
world have much to answer for in the way they have — in actual 
result — driven healthily active young people into double lives. We 
wish to scrutinize very, very closely any divisive scheme or plan 
of action which tends to break the child’s life into two non-inter- 
acting parts. This is one practical reason for not opposing childhood 
and adulthood to each other as if they differed in kind when in 
blessed fact they differ only in degree. In this we have another 
wording for the indictment brought against education as mere 
preparation. When it is demanded that childhood spend its best 
endeavor working at anything which is not continuous with its own 
growing life, we force upon the child a double life. On the one hand, 
the unity of self -hood ; on the other, the unity and continuity of life 
— these are two correlative ways of stating the ideal we here 
uphold. 

And what now is the conclusion regarding Winnetka’s plan of 
learning by goals? First and foremost, it tends to break the child’s 
learning into two disconnected parts. One part, highly mechanical, 
belongs to the system of goals — a system too nearly complete in 
itself, too little connected with life. Stated psychologically, the dan- 
ger is that the learning will not transfer. Stated in terms of life, 
the danger is a divided self — ^that the child will look on learning as 
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something apart from life, something to be ‘learned’ and then put 
behind him. If it be rejoined that the freer classwork at Winnetka 
counteracts this danger, the answer comes that the freer work 
does seem to be in far greater degree continuous with life, but the 
gap still remains between the individual drill work and the freer 
group work. The two parts of school do not connect. And unfortu- 
nately, in the whole discussion at Winnetka, learning by goals seems 
to be counted as the essential. The chosen term implies it, and it is 
only the time saved from the goal work that is available for the 
other. If further rejoinder be made that the children are happy, 
that they like not only the freer group work but quite as well to 
work for goals, then we have to say that present happiness, though 
a good, can never be taken by itself as final. The question of long 
run effect must decide. That the Winnetka plan of goals is a better 
way of doing many of the things the ordinary school tries less 
successfully to do, may well be admitted. But unless the danger of 
little transfer and the danger of the divided self can be better safe- 
guarded, the present writer, for one, does not believe that learning 
by goals will continue to hold its present prominence at Winnetka. 

When we turn to the other feature of the work at Winnetka, the 
situation is more defensible. It is a pleasure to commend the 
socialized work. Here there need be no divided self. Continuity with 
the rest of child life is possible. Here can be got the learning 
“through experiences of normal living” presented by Professor 
Bobbitt, with its emphasis upon “spontaneous, voluntary, and self- 
directed work.” Could we make this the main part of school? And 
if so, what about the needed facts and skills? Mr. Courtis’ answer 
seems to point the open way : “An ideal course of study would con- 
sist of two parts: (1) a series of social projects in which there 
would be need for the use of fundamental skills in meaningful 
situations, and (2) a series of self -instructive, self -appraising prac- 
tice exercises so closely correlated with the project work that chil- 
dren could avail themselves of drill exercises as they became con- 
scious of the need.” ® It is most interesting to see here represented 
both features of the Winnetka plan, with the emphasis reversed. In 
this, first things come first. Will it work? The present writer believes 
yes. Once we understand how few drilled facts and skills we really 

8 Quoted from Mr. Courtis elsewhere in this Yearbook, 
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need and how few of desirable outcomes can be got by separate 
drill, we shall find the task much easier. Collings’ remarkable success 
with both skills and attitudes ^ shows at least what a rural school 
can do, once we apply both faith and effort. The various experiences 
described in this study increase one’s faith. The second feature at 
Winnetka, with the first duly subordinated, holds much promise 
for the future. 

And this seems the final conclusion. We must have both individ- 
ualized work and group work. But we must revise the common 
notion of what constitutes the school’s task. Education is not 
acquiring specified subject matter fixed in advance; it is the con- 
tinuous remarking of life by acquiring subject matter as it is 
needed for present behavior. When we can see this and can under- 
stand the necessity for the unity of self-hood, then we shall see 
why drill, though necessary, must be subordinated to life — ^why the 
school, to be finally satisfactory, must be continuous with life. 

4 Ellsworth Ceilings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (Mac- 
millan, 1923). 
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Since the essential purpose of this Yearbook is to show how 
schools have adapted their procedures to provide for individual dif- 
ferences in pupils, the scope of the bibliography was planned to be 
the same. The existence of individual differences is taken for 
granted. 

The bibliography is classified into four parts: Part I, individual 
instruction, with special sections on the Dalton plan, the Decroly 
method, and the Winnetka plan; Part II, classification,, ability 
grouping, and promotion plans; Part III, supervised study; and 
Part IV, differentiated curricula and courses of study. The fact 
that schools are providing special classes for gifted and backward 
children, mental defectives, and the physically handicapped has not 
been considered. 

The bibliography does not claim to be complete. Limitations of 
resources and time have prevented that accomplishment. In all 
parts but the first, it was expedient to cite standard bibliographies 
and then to supplement and bring these up to date. Attention is 
called to certain policies which have been followed. No specific 
entry appears more than once. If it contains material which classi- 
fies in several parts, it is placed in that part to which it first con- 
tributes. Where the entries have no annotations or the citations are 
incomplete, the compiler did not have access to the material but 
deemed it of too great importance to be omitted. 

1 Acknowledgments are due Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Director Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, for helpful guidance 
and advice and to members of the Committee and contributors of this 
Yearbook for suggested titles. 
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Part I. Individual Instruction, the Dalton Plan, the Decroly 
Method, and the Winnetka Plan 

A. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

Alexander, Marie. “Individualized instruction in third-grade num- 
ber.” Virginia Journal of Education. 18:49-50. October, 1924. 

The fundamental skills may be taught each child through activities 
or projects, so checked that each day’s learning is definitely measured. 
The scdieme is clearly explained. 

Andrew, M. F. “The problem of individualizing instruction.” 
Education. 26:129-136. November, 1906. 

“Many of our best thinkers and teachers have been pleading for indi- 
vidual instruction, but the great mass of our profession is afraid of the 
plan. But it can and will be done in these United States.” 

Arnold, F. J. “Machinery for individual promotion and classifica- 
tion of pupils.” Kentucky High School Quarterly. 9:1-64. July, 
1923. 

Reviews the most successful plans which have developed to break the 
lock-step shift. Is somewhat partial to the Winnetka individual instruc- 
tion plan. 

Baer, J. A. Individual Differences Among Pupils. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cuyahoga County Board of Education, 1922. 28 pp. 

Handbook for teachers in which there is set forth various methods of 
meeting the problem of individual differences. 

Bagley, W. C. and Keith, J. A. H. “Adapting materials to individual 
capacities.” (In their Introduction to Teaching. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1924. pp. 180-209.) 

A summary of the methods which have been used and are being used. 
Concludes that much can be done to adapt teaching materials to the 
differences in the needs and capacities of pupils. 

Bagley, W. C. “The Batavia system of class-individual instruction.” 
(In his Classroom Management. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1907. pp. 214-224.) 

States that this system is the most successful method yet devised of 
effecting a compromise between the individual and class methods. State- 
ment made in 1907. The system is carefully explained. 

Balch, G. D. “Individual work.” Journal of Rural Education. 
3:129-132. November, 1923. 

Relates how the individual method of instruction was introduced and 
successfully conducted in a rural school in Connecticut. 
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Bigelow, L. E. “Individual assignments in geography.” Elementary 
School Journal. 9:250-266. January, 1909. 

By assigning each pupil in her class the article best suited to his 
particular temperament and so of real interest to him, the teacher was 
able to secure gfratifying results. References to materials used in the 
seventh grade for one year are included. 

Boston. Special Class Teachers. The Boston Way; Plans for the De- 
velopment of the Individual Child. Concord, N. H., The Rumford 
Press, 1917. 127 pp. 

Bowles, Maude. “A sixth-grade English project.” Detroit Journal 
of Education. 3 :30-33. September, 1922. 

An experiment with pupils of low intelligence scores. The type of 
teaching used forced the pupils to take the initiative and rely upon them- 
selves. The results were very satisfactory. 

Bowman, E. C. “A plan for dealing with individual differences.” 
West Virginia School Journal. 53:22-32. September, 1924. 

Believes that by varied assignments a considerable measure of suc- 
cess may be attained by individuals of varying ability. The plan is ex- 
plained in detail. 

Boyer, P. A. **The Adjustment of a School to Individual and Com- 
munity Needs. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1920. 
141 pp. 

“Chapter VI deals more specifically with ways and means of adjust- 
ing the school to the needs of pupils, assuming no increase of funds or 
radical modification of the plans.” 

Brown, S. W. “Some experiments in elementary-school organiza- 
tion.” (in National Education Association. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings, 19 IS. pp. 458-463.) 

Three problems demand solution, the problems of curriculum, classifi- 
cation, and instruction. The author discusses these briefly in the light 
of certain experiments he has carried on. He champions the rights and 
needs of each individual pupil. 

Buckingham, B. R. “Individualizing instruction on the basis of test- 
ing, with special reference to arithmetic.” Proceedings of Sec- 
ond Annual Conference on Educational Research and Guidance. 
Sacramento, Calif., California State Printing Office, 1923. pp. 
16-32. (San Jose State Teachers College Bulletin.) 

A very clear statement as to the procedure which should follow the 
giving of tests, if each individual child is to be benefited. Specific cases 
are analyzed and remedial measures indicated. 
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Burk, Frederic. ^'Breaking the lock step.” Journal of the National 
Education Association. 13:123-124. April, 1924; also in Progres- 
sive Education. 1 :8-10. April, 1924. 

Thisr^sum^ shows the benefits which follow the introduction of indi- 
vidual instruction into a system, the difficulties which beset its course, 
the consequent revolution of administrative mechanisms, and its constant 
adaptation to new conditions. 

Burk, Frederic. ‘The desire to know, educational dynamo.” Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. 34 : 30, 96. December, 1924. 

Probably the last article written for publication by that pioneer of 
individual instruction, the late Frederic Burk. 

Burk, Frederic. “Education by dynamism.” Journal of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae. Vol. 10. December, 1917. 

Excellent presentation of a vital principle of education which when 
followed to its logical sequence would necessitate an individual system 
of education in both schools and colleges. 

Burk Frederic. Every Child a Minor, vs. Lock-Step Schooling: 
A Suit in Equity. Sacramento, Calif., State Printing Office, 
1915. 72 pp. (San Francisco State Normal School. Monograph 

c.) 

“Data of two years’ experience in operation of a system of individual 
instruction showing accelerated rates of pupils’ progress, elimination of 
wastes of school time, actual saving in cost of schooling and adaptabil- 
ity to various schools.” 

Burk, Frederic. “Individual instruction vs. the lock-step.” Sierra 
Educational News. Vol. 13. July-August, 1917. 

Burk, Frederic. “Individual instruction vs. the lock-step system.” 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 26:18, 69. January, 
1917; 26:34,68. February, 1917; 26:30,71. March, 1917; 
26 : 32, 72-73. April, 1917. The last three of these articles are 
contained in American City. 18 :327-330. April, 1918. 

Describes individual schooling in operation in the Elementary Depart- 
ment of the State Normal School at San Francisco. Suggests how in- 
dividual teaching may be introduced into rural and city schools. Main- 
tains that the individual plan will be less expensive than the class plan. 

Burk, Frederic. A remedy for Lock-Step Schooling; A Preliminary 
Report upon the Weakness and Impossibilities of the Class Sys- 
tem of Instruction, and Progress to Date in Substituting 
Therefor an Individual System of Teaching. Sacramento, Calif., 
State Printing Office, 1913. 26 pp. (San Francisco State Normal 
School. Monograph A.) 
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Points out the inadequacy and evils of the class system of instruction 
and describes the method which the Elementary Department of the San 
Francisco State Normal School has substituted for this class lock-step. 

Burk, Frederic and Washburne, C. W. “The reorganization of nor- 
mal school professional courses." School and Society. 8 :382-386. 
September 28, 1918. 

Most professional training has failed to produce desired results be- 
cause there has been too much of abstraction and theory. What is needed 
are responsible teaching experience and a study of the whole conduct of 
individual children. Courses are suggested. 

Caldwell, O. W. “The laboratory method and high-school efficiency." 
Popular Science Monthly. 82:243-251. March, 1913. 

Discusses some important experiments which have been made to de- 
termine the relative value of directed and individual classroom study. 

Caldwell, O. W. and Courtis, S. A. Then and Now in Education, 
18J^5:1923. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 
1924. pp. 124-126; 165-167. 

“By far the most remarkable gain in the seventy-five years that have 
passed since 1845 is the growing tendency toward individualization of 
mass instruction.” 

Certain, C. C. “The adjustment of the individual to the social 
group." Detroit Journal of Education. 3:458-459. June, 1923. 

Lists fourteen personal and collective activities by which this adjust- 
ment may be attained. 

Certain, C. C. “Why individualization?" The Detroit Journal of 
Education. 3 :282. February, 1923. 

An editorial. Does not believe that the individualization of instruc- 
tion is advantageous to individual children. 

Chase, S. E. “Provide for individual differences.” mI of Educa- 
tion. 99:464-466. April 24, 1924. 

Lists the provisions made for individual differences in an elementary 
school of Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Courtis, S. A. “Education as purposing." Detroit Journal of Educa- 
tion. 2:3-6. February, 1922. 

“The immediate problem before the teaching profession is to convert 
the aims and methods of education from the autocratic mass imposition 
of knowledge and skill, which prevailed in the past, to the democratic 
method of individual purposing in a social environment.” 
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Courtis, S. A. “Educational diagnosis/* Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, 26:46-46. December, 1916. 

Measurements are especially helpful to the teacher in studying indi- 
vidual children since they help her locate their difficulties and point out 
the necessary adjustments. 

Courtis, S. A. “Educational service stations.** (In Thompson, F. V. 
Schooling of the Immigrant, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1920. pp. 239-261.) 

Courtis, S. A. “Making teaching efficient.** Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, 26:68-54, 82. November, 1916. 

Discusses the usefulness of measurements and illustrates his points in 
the teaching of arithmetic. Explains that the Courtis practice tests, if 
rightly handled, will provide for individual adjustment of work even in 
large classes. They will also reveal the child in need of assistance and 
the nature of the assistance needed. 

Courtis, S. A. “Measuring the child’s capacity.** Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, 26:31. October, 1916. 

Courtis, S. A. “Mental blindness.** Journal of Educational Research. 
10:399-401. December, 1924. 

This spirited editorial points out that the sectioning of classes into 
homogeneous groups of pupils is only a step in" the direction of ultimate 
individualization of instruction. 

Courtis, S. A. “Round table on limitation of training.** Second 
Annual Conference on Educational Measurements,'' Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Extension Division of Indiana University, 1915. pp. 
69-84. (Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 11. October, 
1916.) 

Standards should be set up in every grade for the amount of skill re- 
quired in each subject. When the pupil has attained that standard, he 
should be given other work during the drill period. Carrying this plan 
to its ultimate completion would mean a reorganization of our schools. 
The future school is described. 

COXE, W. W. and Richards, E. B. Suggestions for Teaching Silent 
Reading. Albany, N. Y., The University of the State of New 
York Press, 1924. 36 pp. (University of the State of New York 
Bulletin, No. 803. May 1, 1924.) 

Contains helpful advice on how to improve the reading habits of chil- 
dren of varying ability. 

Decroly, Ovide. See Section C of this part of the bibliography. 
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Depfenbaugh, W. S. “Let the children advance according to indi- 
vidual ability." School Life. 10:97-98. January, 1926. 

A brief survey of the movement for individual instruction. Its begin- 
nings, progress and present trends are presented. It should be fostered 
as a means of breaking the lock-step in our schools. 

Deihl, J. D. “Individual differences and note-book work in modern 
foreign languages.” Modern Language Journal. 1:52-59. No- 
vember, 1916. 

Reports an experiment in composition work in first- and second-year 
French and first-year German in the University of Wisconsin High 
School. Extra assignments were always available for the abler pupils. 

Drake, E. H. “An interesting experiment.” Elementary School 
Journal. 15:219-222. December, 1914. 

The ^ade teachers of the Elkhart, Indiana, public schools, purposing 
to provide a system to meet the different abilities of different children, 
tried out the plan of minimal-maximal assignments of lessons. The ex- 
periment seems to justify the conclusion that the advantages of the 
scheme outweigh the disadvantages. 

Dudley, Louise. “The quartile system : A method of varying class- 
work in accordance with the student^s ability.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 10:462-470. October, 1924. 

This system has been successfully used in Stephens College. Its ad- 
vantages are that it can be used in classes of any size and of any gf'ade 
and that it distinguishes between good and poor students both in the 
work assigned and in the credit given. 

Eastman, Grace. “Finding and helping to overcome individual 
difficulties.” Kansas Teacher. 18 :7-8. March, 1924. 

An account of how one teacher discovers and takes care of the diffi- 
culties of each of her pupils. Illustrations taken from an arithmetic 
class. 

Erskine, Lucile, “Individual instruction versus class teaching.” 
School Review. 14:636-640. November, 1906. 

In the McKinley High School, St. Louis, Missouri, every other day the 
class devotes itself to silent written work. This so-called “laboratory” day 
offers an opportunity for individual pupil help. Individual instruction 
is advocated for three reasons: every-day feasibility, pedagogic econ- 
omy, and close correlation to the elective system. 

Evans, O. D. “Individual work as the ideal for the continuation 
school.” Tenth Annual Schoolmen*s Week Proceedings. Phila- 
delphia, The Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1923. pp. 
274-276. (University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 23, No. 38. 
June 9, 1923.) 
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Individual instruction may be provided in the continuation school by 
assignments suited to each individual pupil, by properly trained teach- 
ers, and by suitable teaching conditions. 

Foster, H. H. ‘‘Individual instruction.” (In his Principles of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Education. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1921. pp. 309-819.) 

A discussion of the general principles which should govern in indi- 
vidual instruction and some of the specific forms of such instruction. 

Freeland, G. E. “Methods of adjusting school work to individual 
needs.” (In his Modern Elementary School Practice. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. pp. 341-367.) 

Suggests the following methods: (1) the study of individuals, (2) 
individualizing recitations, (3) flexible assignments, (4) flexible classi- 
fication and formation of special classes. 

Goldstone, G. a. “Differentiation of method in teaching reading to 
slow and bright pupils.” Bulletin of High Points. 5:11-14. April, 
1923. 

N The methods used are illustrated by definite examples. 

Hoffman, U. J, Organizing and Conducting a One-Teacher School. 
Springfield, 111., State Department of Public Instruction, 1923. 
63 pp. (Circular No. 180.) 

T)his monograph attempts to show that all necessary class instruction 
and all needed individual instruction can be given if a school is properly 
organized and conducted. Conditions must be “favorable for effective 
teaching by the teacher and effective study by the pupil.” 

Holmes, Hilda. “The motivation of primary work.” Elementary 
School Journal. 20:767-771. June, 1920. 

An account of an experiment at the San Francisco State Normal 
School, in which each child had absolute free choice of work. The teach- 
ers set the stage for the motivation; the child supplied the motives. 

Holmes, W. H. “Plans of classification in the public schools.” Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 18:476-522. December, 1911. 

Three plans of individual instruction, Pueblo, Batavia, and Newton, 
together with other prominent plans of grading and instruction, are 
described. 

Holmes, W. H. School Organization and the Individual Child. 
Worcester, Mass., The Davis Press, 1912. 408 pp. 
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The first part of the book presents the fundamental principles of the 
various plans of grading, classification, and instruction that have been 
worked out to adjust the schools better to the needs of individual pupils. 
The second part deals with the treatment of abnormal children in the 
public schools. A comprehensive bibliography is appended. 

Horn, Ernest. Distribution of Opportunity for Participation 
Among the Various Pupils in Classroom Recitations. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. 40 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Contributions to Education, No. 
67.) 

The purpose of this study is to supply data with regard to the nature 
of the practice in meeting the difficulty of reaching individual children. 

Howarth, Jane. A Study of Individual Variation in Language 
Ability in a Fifth Grade of Forty Children. Thesis (M. A.) 
State University of Iowa. 

Summarized in this Yearbook by Dr. Ernest Horn. 

Hughes, W. H. “Providing for individual differences with respect to 
instruction, scope of work, and credit.^’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. 5 :343-356. October, 1919. 

An account of the credit system which is used in the Riverview Union 
High School, Antioch, California. This method of weighted credit and 
credit for quality recognizes va^ing degrees of achievement and assigns 
credit in proportion to this achievement. 

Hughes, W. H. “Provisions for individual differences in high- 
school organization and administration.'" Journal of Educational 
Research. 6:62-71. January, 1922. 

Data obtained from a questionnaire addressed to 425 high schools. It 
is evident that not sufficient attention is being paid to this problem. 

Individual Child in the Schools, The. Mount Vernon, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1922. 95 pp. 

This annual report of the public schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y., cen- 
ters about the procedure which has been adopted toward the individual 
child. It contains a number of definite reports on individual instruction. 

“Individual instruction in the Eaton Rapids schools.” Moderator- 
Topics. 44:396. February 28, 1924. 

A brief account of the introduction of individual instruction in this 
Michigan city. 

“Individual work.” Teachers World, London. 

For several years this weekly periodical has been devoting one or more 
pages to the methods to be used in this line of work. 
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Irwin, E. A. and Marks, L. A. Fitting the School to the Child; an 
Experiment in Public Education. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 339 pp. 

The experiment was conducted in Public School 64, New York City. 
An effort was made to adapt educational experiences to individual needs 
by first finding out by accurate measurement, the mental and physical 
capacities of the children as they entered school. An account is given of 
the methods used in classification and analysis, and the types of treat- 
ment used with varying groups are discussed. 

Kennedy, John. “The Batavia plan after fourteen years of trial.’* 
Elementary School Teacher. 12:449-459. June, 1912. 

Since the plan has furnished one solution for the problem of individu- 
alizing instruction, has stood the test of time, and has been constantly 
applauded, its founder is still confident of its excellence. 

Kennedy, John. The Batavia System of Individual Instruction, 
Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen, 1914. 299 pp. 

Discusses various aspects of the system and gives an account of the 
reason for its continuance. The book is a description and something of 
an argument in favor of this sort of organization. 

Kennedy, John. “The need of individual instruction.” (In National 
Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1901. pp. 
296-303.) 

Individual instruction in the Batavia, N. Y., schools supplements the 
class recitation. This type of instruction is given by an extra teacher 
in the case of large classes and by the regular teacher in case of small. 

Kennedy, John. “The uplift of individual instruction.” Ungraded. 
4:184-190. May, 1919. 

Ling, E. S. “Individualized instruction in Abington Township.” 
Eleventh Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, 
the Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 206-210. 
(University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 
1924.) 

“Describes system in use in Abin^on Township and presents several 
case studies. Only provides individual work for ‘those who need it 
most’.” 

Mackinder, Jessie. Individual Work in Infants Schools. London, 
Educational Publishing Company, 1923. 100 pp. 

“Miss Mackinder has worked out an ingenious series of devices for 
pupil self-instruction in the primary grades. The book is very readable, 
highly suggestive, and probably the best contribution toward individu- 
alizing the primary grades that has yet been made.” 
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McManis, J. T. “Individual differences in the early grades.” School 
and Society. 3:289-295. February 26, 1916. 

Since individual differences are more marked in pupils in the primary 
grades than in the upper, schools should adapt either the kindergarten 
idea or departmental work to the needs of these children. 

Maguire, M. T. “Each child in school must be taught as an in- 
dividual.” Journal of Education. 73:595-697. June 1, 1911. 

Mark, H. T. Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Educa- 
tion. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1901. 298 pp. 

Contains a very good general discussion of American practices as the 
author found them at the time of his visit to the United States. 

Mayberry, L. W. “Individualizing problems for pupils.” Elementary 
School Journal. 18:133-137. October, 1917. 

An experiment in which a system of checking-up the individual 
achievement of each pupil on facts presented for drill secured telling re- 
sults. The method is explained and illustrated. 

Morris, W. C. “The individual and our educational system.” School 
and Society. 2:564-557. October 16, 1915. 

A plea that the individual pupil may come into his full rights in our 
schools. 

Newcomb, R. S. “Securing the maximum amount of work from 
every pupil.” Elementary School Journal. 25:376-379. January, 
1925. 

Describes a six weeks’ experiment in the Training School of the East 
Central State Teachers College at Ada, Oklahoma. The seventh- and 
eighth-grade arithmetic classes were given definite assignments in a 
regular text and optional assignments in a supplementary text in order 
to determine the amount of extra work which pupils would accomplish 
if opportunity were offered. Standard tests given before and after the 
experiment proved the value of this type of assignment for pupils of 
every range of ability. 

Norvelle, L. R. “Consideration of individual differences in class- 
room instruction in beginning courses.” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education. 8:63-60. February, 1922. 

Parker, S. C. “Adapting class instruction to differences in capacity.” 
(In his General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1919. pp. 269-325.) 

Makes clear how class instruction may be adapted to individuals of 
different capacity by suggesting and giving examples of the proper school 
treatment of these tyx>es. 
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Parker, S. C. “Adapting class instruction to differences in capa- 
city.” (In his Methods of Teaching in High Schools, Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1922. pp. 362-890.) 

Discusses the Pueblo plan, the sectioning of classes according to abil- 
ity of pupil, the providing of special supplementary assignments for the 
fast pupils, and the Batavia plan. With this reference consult also the 
author’s Hxerdses^ pp. E190-197. 

Parker, S. C. “Adapting instruction to differences in capacity.” 
Elementary School Journal. 25 :20-30. September, 1924. 

First interprets and describes with practical examples, seven types of 
differentiated teaching, then proceeds to discuss the history and theory 
of group instruction versus individual instruction. Concludes that, 
ideally, provision for both is necessary and that it should be proved by 
scientific studies and factual investigations. 

Parkhurst, Helen. See Section B of this part of the bibliography. 

Parkinson, W. D. “Individuality and social adjustment as means 
and ends in education.” Education. 29:16-24, 104-112. Septem- 
ber and October, 1908. 

Approves of a combination of individual and class instruction and of 
a system of grading which is so flexible that readjustments may be made 
whenever logical. 

Perkins, E. V. “The individual pupil.” Journal of Education. 
83:234-236. March 2, 1916. 

Urges that in all teaching the individual pupil should be the pivot 
about which instruction and management move. 

Pierce, B. L. “An experiment in individual instruction in history.’' 
Historical Outlook. 10:86-87. February, 1919. 

The experiment was conducted in the University High School at Iowa 
City and the method used is concisely described. Results seem to justify 
individual instruction in preference to class. 

Pratt, Caroline, ed. Experimental Practice in the City and Country 
School. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924. 302 pp. 

A description of the practices and methods used in this experimental 
school. There are helpful suggestions for those who are interested in 
understanding child nature and in organizing schools to function more 
naturally. 

Richards, A. A. “The motivation of the professional course in the 
normal school.” School and Society. 11 .*732-737. June 19, 1920. 

Describes an experiment in which prospective teachers were stimu- 
lated with a permanent and productive interest in the individual differ- 
ences of children and their proper treatment. 
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Richards, A. A. “The psychology of superior children.’* Pedagogical 
Seminary. 31 :209-246. September, 1924. 

A study based chiefly on the progress rates of 175 children in the 
training department of the State Teachers College at San Francisco and 
on special case studies of 66 superior children of the same school. 

Richards, A. A. “Spelling and the individual system.” School and 
Society. 10:647-660. November 29, 1919. 

The plan was worked out in the San Francisco State Normal School 
and is possible in the ordinary schoolroom without any unusual mech- 
anism. It entailed a grading of the children, the compilation of indi- 
vidual lists, and a method of individual instruction. 

Ringer, Edith. “An experiment in child-directed education.” Journal 
of Educational Method. 2:186-193. January, 1923. 

Details are given as to the system used in the Training School of the 
University of Southern California. In many ways it is similar to that 
of Dr. Burk. Miss Ringer was formerly a member of Burk’s faculty. 

Rosier, Joseph. “The graded school; its strength and its weakness.” 
Review of Education. 7:176-177. December, 1901. 

While an ardent advocate of g^^eater provision for individual growth 
and personal effort, the author believes that class instruction properly 
conducted will provide for it. 

Rowland, S. V. “Individualized instruction in Radnor Township.” 
Eleventh Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, 
the Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 210-217. 
(University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 
7, 1924.) 

« ^Devices permitting more individualized instruction are grouped 
under three heads: (1) grading and classihcation to permit more indi- 
vidual attention and more homogeneous grouping; (2) program provi- 
sions definitely made for individual instruction, and (3) provision in 
method for individual instruction.’ Tn a regular graded school organiza- 
tion much individual work is being done, and teachers and principals are 
putting forth efforts to make it worth while from the standpoint of the 
child.’ ” 

Samuels, A. A. An About-Face in Education. San Francisco, Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, 1924. 260 pp. 

An interesting experiment has been carried on for the past two years 
at the Cucamonga, California, State Demonstration School. The book 
describes the educational theory and practice upon which the school is 
based. All activity centers about the individual child and his needs. 

Sanford, M. B. “Maximum and minimum lesson assignments.” 
English Leaflet. 22 :9-12. December, 1923. 
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The author has found this scheme to work very satisfactorily in her 
English classes in the Holyoke, Massachusetts, High School. Each pupil 
does his best. 

SCHLOCKOW, Oswald. “Individual versus class instruction.” New 
York Teachers* Monographs. 3:1-6. December, 1900. 

While the author argues in favor of the superiority of class instruc- 
tion, he believes that a combination of both systems has advantages. 

“A school program framed in terms of children's needs.” Lincoln, 
Nebr., School Bulletin. 4:1, 2, 3. February 25, 1924. 

The article consists of concise statements as to the former and pres- 
ent practices of dealing with individual diiferences. 

ScHORLiNG, Raleigh. “The problem of individual differences in the 
teaching of secondary-school mathematics.” School Review. 
23 :535-549, 649-664. October and December, 1915. 

A study based on the results of a questionnaire sent to institutions 
offering practice-teaching courses. The article presents a list of current 
practices as revealed by the responses, studies the validity of these prac- 
tices, and discusses in detail the proper technique involved in dealing 
with the slow and fast student. 

Search, P. W. An Ideal School. New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1901. 357 pp. 

One of the best discussions of the Pueblo plan which is the exponent of 
an almost pure type of individual instruction. 

Search, P. W. “Individual teaching: the Pueblo plan.” Educational 
Review. 7:154-170. February, 1894. 

A detailed description of the principles, methods, and results of the 
work in the Pueblo industrial public schools of Pueblo, Colorado. The 
fundamental characteristic of the plan is its conservation of the indi- 
vidual. 

Search, P. W. “Individualism in mass education.” (In National 
Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1895. pp. 
398-411.) 

Points out the defects of the graded school system and the superiority 
of the school of individualism. A general discussion of the paper fol- 
lows. 

Search, P. W. “The Pueblo plan of individual teaching.” Educational 
Review. 8 :84-85. June, 1894. 

Supplements the author’s article of February, 1894. 

Shaw, L. A. “An experiment in the supervision of handwriting.” 
Detroit Journal of Education. 2:57-59. February, 1922. 

The outcomes of the experiment were that supervision pays and that 
it is most effective when directed to those in special need of assistance. 
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SiDERS, W. R. “In class instruction, how can the individual be 
reached?” (In National Education Association. Addresses and 
Proceedings, 1909. pp. 176-182.) 

Advocates a judicious use of whole-class, group and individual in- 
struction, the plan in use in the Pocatello, Idaho, schools. Reviews sev- 
eral other plans. 

Smith, J. H. “Individual variations in arithmetic.” Elementary 
School Journal. 17:195-200. November, 1916. 

A study of three types of drill work which showed that the type which 
supplemented class drill by Individual help at the points of weakness as 
diagnosed by tests, proved the most efficient. 

Smith, M. H. “Finding the individual.” (In National Education 
Association. Department of Elementary School Principals. First 
Yearbook, 1922. pp. 64-69.) 

A very careful and comprehensive description of the Sutherland meth- 
od of individual education as worked out and used in the Los Angeles 
city schools. 

Smith, N. B. “Experiment to determine the effectiveness of prac- 
tice test flash cards in primary arithmetic.” Detroit Journal of 
Education. 3:377-379. April, 1923. 

Describes an experiment whose basic aims were to provide each pupil 
with a double motive for participating in the drill, to teach him the pro- 
cedure necessary for working independently, and to allow individual pro- 
gression and simultaneous participation in drill. 

Smith, N. B. “Experiment to determine the effectiveness of the De- 
troit standard practice tests in reading.” Detroit Journal of 
Education. 2:48-52. June, 1922. 

Proves that the purposeful self-teaching method of reading is more 
effective than the traditional system. Each child progressed according 
to his individual ability and purpose, kept his individual record of ad- 
vancement and appraised his own results. 

Snyder, Morton. “The individual pupil as the unit of supervision 
in high schools.” School Review. 28:205-219. March, 1920. 

Big business ideas have dominated our schools too long ; attention must 
again be concentrated on the individual pupil. Schools must be so ad- 
ministered that each pupil may become his best. Helpful measures are 
suggested. 

Spaulding, F. E. “Unassigned teacher in the schools.” School Re- 
view. 16:201-216. March, 1907. 

Describes the position of the unassigned teacher and the meaning and 
siroiflcance of her work as practiced in the Newton, Massachusetts, 
s(mools. 
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Starch, Daniel. “Variation in human capacities.” (In his Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. 
pp. 26-48.) 

Shows clearly their extent and nature, how they may be measured 
and represented, and how schools have made provision for them. 

Stoddard, A. J. “Pupil progress by the individual method.” (In Na- 
tional Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1923. 
p. 996.) 

Very interesting results are being secured in those schools which are 
attempting to develop each child to the limit of his native ability, by 
means of instructing him as an individual. 

Stormzand, M. J. “The trend toward individual instruction in the 
public schools.” (In his Progressive Methods of Teaching. Bos- 
ton, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1924. pp. 361-363.) 

Points out that much of the individual instruction trend is an inci- 
dental by-product of movements whose aims were to meet other needs. 

Struthers, a. B. “Some adjustments to varying needs of pupils in 
junior-high-school administration.” (In California High School 
Teachers' Association. Committee of Fifteen. Report on Second- 
ary Education in California, 1923. San Francisco, The Associa- 
tion, 1924. pp. 128-176.) 

‘‘Presents simple, concrete material and examples of how solutions 
have been attempted” in the McKinley Junior High School, Lios An- 
geles. 

Sutherland, A. H. “Correcting school disabilities in reading.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 23 :37-42. September, 1922. 

In the Los Angeles adjustment rooms, backward children were taught 
reading by differentiating it into thirteen tyi^s and by placing each 
child in the appropriate type. Practice exercises and tests were used 
to facilitate the acquiring of correct reading attitudes, a record of which 
was kept by the child on an adjustment progress card. The experiment 
is now being tried in regular classes. 

Sutherland, A. H. Handbook for Teachers of Adjustment Rooms. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Department of Psychology and Educational 
Research, Los Angeles City Schools, 1922. 47 pp. 

Although this booklet is devised for the use of teachers of dull, nor- 
mal, and superbright children to enable them to catch up with their 
mental peers, the question is pertinently raised whether the same meth- 
ods of specifically directed education might not well be adopted as the 
regular school procedure. 
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Sutherland, A. H. ‘‘Methods of individual instruction in the adjust- 
ment rooms of Los Angeles.” (In Terman, L. M. and others. 
Intelligence Teats and School Reorganization. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1923. pp. 53-72.) 

The curriculum is studied from the standpoint of the individual child, 
with special application to the adjustment rooms of Los Angeles. 

Swift, E. J. Mind in the Making. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1908. pp. 253-255. 

Other experiments with the Pueblo plan have brought favorable re- 
sults. 

Theisen, W. W. “Provisions for individual differences in the teach- 
ing of reading.” Journal of Educational Research. 2:560-571. 
September, 1920. 

A discussion of a study based on letters from some of the best teachers 
of reading. Tables I and V suggest a variety of measures for meeting 
individual differences. 

Uhl, W. L. “Use of standardized materials in arithmetic for diag- 
nosing pupil’s methods of work.” Elementary School Journal. 
18:215-218. November, 1917. 

Through the use of such materials teachers are enabled to deal directly 
with the precise form of the mechanics of arithmetic of which the indi- 
vidual child has need. 

Washburne, C. W. “Breaking the lock-step in our schools.” School 
and Society. 8 :391-402. October 5, 1918. 

Treats of the meaning of, and need for, individual instruction, the 
plans that have been tried, and the administrative problems which have 
to be met. 

Washburne, C. W. See Section D of this part of the bibliography. 


Wetzel, W. A. “The old and the new systems of education : a con- 
trast.” Education. 33:503-512. April, 1913. 

Pleads for more individual instruction and courses of study so or- 
ganized and taught that the school of the city boy may assume the func- 
tions of the school, the home, and the neighborhood of the country boy. 

“What the Batavia system is.” Journal of Education. 99:50. January 
10, 1924. 

John Kennedy is quoted as saying that the Batavia system is not a 
method of individual instruction, but a remedial agency. 
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Willing, M. H. “The encouragement of individual instruction by 
means of standardized tests.” Journal of Educational Research. 
1 :193-198. March, 1920. 

Standardized tests are helpful in encouraging individual instruction 
by furnishing evidence of the presence and extent of individual differ- 
ences, by defining the exact nature of the differences, and by permitting 
the establishment of standards for individual accomplishment. 

Young, J. W. A. “The individual mode.” (In his The Teaching of 
Mathematics in the Elementary and Secondary School. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1907. pp. 81-86.) 

Offers a mode for meeting individual differences. The discussions and 
experiments are worthy of study. 

ZiRBES, Laura. “Diagnostic measurement as a basis for procedure.” 
Elementary School Journal. 18:605-522. March, 1918. 

A report of an experiment to improve reading by individual instruc- 
tion. The procedure was initiated by the use of standard tests and 
scales, followed by individual remedial lessons. Graphic records of actual 
measurements of improvement are included. 


B. THE DALTON PLAN 

Bassett, Rosa. Dalton Plan Assignments. London, G. Bell and Sons, 
1922. 2 Vols. 

“The first volume deals with English, geography, and history, the 
second volume with mathematics and science. In both volumes a com- 
plete syllabus is given with assignments and tests.” 

Bell, G. F. “The Dalton method.” The School, Toronto. 12:40-42. 
September, 1923. 

Describes an experiment with the Dalton plan in the lower forms at 
Upper Canada College. Typical assignments are included. 

Cole, P. R. “An elementary school on the Dalton plan.” Schooling, 
Sydney, N. S. W. 6:170-176. August, 1923. 

A description of the Dalton plan in operation at West Green School, 
Tottenham, in the north of London. Detailed assignment in geography 
is included. 

Cook, E. J. “The Dalton plan for younger children.” Teachers World, 
London. 32:12, 134, 226, 346, 440, 567, 636. October 1, 16, 29; 
November 12, 26; December 10, 24, 1924. 

A series of articles showing how the author adapted the Dalton plan 
to children below the fourth grade. Her recommendations are based on 
experiments conducted in her own school. 
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Cook, E. J. “The sub-Dalton plan.” Times {London) Educational 
Supplement. No. 447, p. 499. November 10, 1923. 

An account of the working of the Dalton plan as applied to younger 
children than the plan usually includes. The experiment was tried out 
in the St. Martin's Girls' School, Dover, England. 

Corson, H. K. “The Dalton plan.'' Popular Educator. 41:430-431. 
April, 1924. 

The way the plan operates in the Dalton, Massachusetts, High School. 

CUMBERBIRCH, C. T. “The Dalton plan.” Journal of Education and 
School World, London. 54:709-711. November, 1922. 

Asserts that the Dalton plan was introduced into England at the psy- 
chological moment, i. e., when the teachers were weary of the weaknesses 
of class teaching and were seeking some remedy. Gives a detailed ac- 
count of how the city of Hull adapted the new plan to meet its own needs. 

“The Dalton plan in primary schools.” Times {London) Educational 
Supplement. No. 465, p. 116. March 15, 1924. 

Brief report of the addresses given in connection with the Conference 
on the Dalton plan in the elementary school. 

Dean, N. G. “The teaching of English under the Dalton plan.” New 
Era. 4:159-164. April, 1923. 

As English is taught in the Leeds Kirkstall Road School, with speci- 
men assignments. 

Dewey, Evelyn. The Dalton Laboratory Plan. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1922. 173 pp. 

This plan attempts to provide proper instruction for each individual 
pupil, beginning with the fourth grade and extending through the high 
school. The author describes in great detail the experiment as tried in 
the high school at Dalton, Massachusetts, in the Streatham County Sec- 
ondary School, England, and in the Children's University School, New 
York City. 

Diels, P. A. “Dutch view of the Dalton plan.” School Life. 9:198. 
May, 1924. 

A Dutch delegation sent to England to study the practical working of 
the Dalton schools, make a report favoring the introduction of the plan 
in Holland. 

Douglas, Lucile. “Teaching English on the Dalton plan.” English 
Journal. 13:335-340. May, 1924. 

Explains how English literature and composition may be taught suc- 
cessfully by this method. Considerable attention is paid to the plan it- 
self. 
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Eades, John. ‘The Dalton plan.” New Era. 4:222-224. October, 
1923. 

An explanation of the Dalton plan, stating its fundamental principles, 
how it is administered, and its advantages. 

Eades, John. “The Leeds Dalton plan.” Progressive Education. 
1:21-23. April, 1924. 

An account of how the Dalton plan has been adjusted to an English 
elementary school. 

Frost, Stanley. “A school where they hate to quit.” Collier's. 
71 :5-6. February 3, 1923. 

A popular type of article on the Dalton plan as it is carried out in 
the Dalton, Massachusetts, High School. 

Harvey, M. G. “The Dalton laboratory plan in English literature.” 
The School, Toronto. 12:104-108. October, 1923. 

An experiment in teaching English literature, with a three weeks’ as- 
signment on Cowper’s poems included, showing variations for pupils of 
different abilities. Although it was first planned to have one conference 
or lecture lesson to every three laboratory periods, more meetings were 
found advisable, since reading aloud assisted in interpretation. 

Jackman, Ernest. “The Dalton high school.” Progressive Educa- 
tion. 1:19-20. April, 1924. 

Answers four questions as to whether certain assumed essentials are 
acquired along with the advantages of this mode of administration. The 
Dalton High School is the touchstone. 

Jackman, Ernest. “The Dalton plan.” School Review. 28:688-696. 
November, 1920. 

The distinctive features which characterize the Dalton plan as it op- 
erates in the Dalton, Massachusetts, High School are; (1) monthly as- 
signments, (2) freedom of study, (3) freedom of progress, (4) indi- 
vidual instruction, and (5) group creativeness. The article describes 
each of these features. 

Kimmins, C. W. “The Dalton plan.” Journal of Education and School 
World, London. 66 :91-93. February, 1923. 

A clear and concise statement of the claims made for the Dalton plan. 
Emphasis is placed on (1) the working of the plan, (2) the position of 
the teacher under this plan, (3) subnormal and supernormal children, 
and (4) the advantages of the plan. 

Lima, Agnes de. “The Dalton plan.” New Republic. 37:308-309. 
February 13, 1924. 

The distinctive features of the plan are explained for the general 
reader. States that the plan has been adopted in many countries. 
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Lynch, A. J. “Arithmetic under the Dalton plan/' New Era, 4:189- 
192. July, 1923. 

Description of an actual experiment. 

Lynch, A. J. Individual Work and the Dalton Plan, London, George 
Philip and Son, 1924. 264 pp. 

“Gives a complete description of the working of the Dalton plan of in- 
dividual work in a primary school.” 

Marshall, F. M. “The Dalton plan at Manhattan trade school for 
girls.” Journal of Education, 99:608-609. May 29, 1924. 

The introduction of the Dalton plan into the trade school has met with 
the approval of the principal, the teachers, and the girls. Points out 
what adjustments were necessary and their effect on the students. 

Masson, T. L. “Teaching children to teach themselves.” World*s 
Work, 44:410-414. August, 1922. 

An informal exposition of the Dalton laboratory plan. 

O'Shea, M. V. “Educational pioneering.” Saturday Evening Post, 
195:69. January 20, 1923. 

Predicts that the Dalton laboratory plan will be thoroughly tried out 
and, if it stands the tests, will be adopted in so far as it is found prac- 
ticable. 

“Over-age pupils at Waring try the Dalton plan.” School Topics, 
6:1,4. November 15, 1923. 

In the Waring School of Cleveland, Ohio, the Dalton plan is being 
employed in over-age classes. Four subjects only are taught. Each 
pupil keeps his own graph to show his accomplishments. A laboratory 
period of unsupervised study is followed by recitation periods. Tests in 
all subjects are given weekly. 

Parkhurst, Helen. “The children's university school.” School and 
Home, 7:17-24. January, 1924. 

Explains how work is accomplished in the school where the Dalton 
plan originated. It is a new way of school living. 

Parkhurst, Helen. “The Dalton laboratory plan.” Journal of Edu- 
cation and School World, London, 53:694-696. November, 1921. 

This article discusses the plan under the following captions: the prin- 
ciples of the plan; the plan itself; organization of the work; the time- 
table; interaction of groups; and the assignment. 

Parkhurst, Helen. “The Dalton laboratory plan.” Progressive 
Education, 1:14-18. April, 1924. 

A clear and interesting presentation of this plan. 
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Parkhubst, Helen. “The Dalton laboratory plan.” Journal of Edu- 
cation and School World, London. 53:694-696. November, 1921. 

The Dalton plan demands that the instructors shall outline the vrork 
of the year (the curriculum of projects), so that each pupil may know 
and understand the scope and nature of the work that he is expected to 
accomplish. 

Parkhurst, Helen. “The Dalton plan.” Times (London) Educa- 
tional Supplement. 11:297-298, 315-316, 321-322, 333-334, 347, 
357-358. July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, and August 6, 1921. 

A series of six articles in which the Dalton laboratory plan is de- 
scribed. A brief history of this scheme is included. 

Parkhurst, Helen. Education on the Dalton Plan. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1922. 278 pp. 

The plan is explained with careful detail by its founder. She in- 
cludes a concrete example of the plan in practice and sample assign- 
ments, together with a graph method of recording progress. The best 
account of the subject which has yet appeared. 

Prouty, C. E. “The Dalton laboratory plan.” Boston Teachers News 
Letter. 12:24-26. January, 1924; 12:12-16, 25, 27, 29. March, 
1924. 

A description of the main features of the Dalton plan, followed by an 
account of how it was adapted to an eighth-grade class in English in 
the Samuel Adams School, Boston. 

Prouty, C. E. “An experiment in the use of the Dalton laboratory 
plan.” Elementary School Journal. 24:599-607, 679-691. April 
and May, 1924. 

This article is quite similar to the preceding one. 

Radcliffe, J. a. “Classroom organization ; the Dalton plan and com- 
petition.” Educational Times, London, n. s. 5:192-193. May, 
1923. 

An organization which divides a class both horizontally and vertically 
in order to stimulate competition while taking care of the individual. 

Riblet, M. V. “A modified Dalton plan.” Bulletin of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education. 6:1-2. De- 
cember, 1924. 

In the Bryant High School of New York City, the Dalton plan was 
modified for use with the lowest third in 9 A. Results have justified the 
procedure. 
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Rose, Kate. “The Dalton plan." Teachers World, London. 28:481, 
439. November 22, 1922. 

Describes how the plan was successfully operated in a school which 
had no special subject rooms, specialist teachers, or large supplies of 
books. 

Stent, E. C. “Schoolcraft." Education Outlook, London. 76:147-148. 
April, 1924. 

An interesting description of how French may be taught according to 
the Dalton plan. 

Stokes, R. M. “The pursuit of knowledge under the Dalton plan." 
Emerson Quarterly. 4:17-18. March, 1924. 

A description of this plan by an instructor in English in the Dalton, 
Massachusetts, High School. 

Taylor, J. S. “An experiment with the Dalton plan." Bulletin of 
High Points. 6 :24-28. October, 1924. 

This interesting experiment was conducted by the English Depart- 
ment of the Girls Commercial High School in Brooklyn. Shows how 
one subject may be *near-Daltonized' while the rest of the courses go 
on in regular fashion. 

Underhill, R. I. “The Scarsdale application of the Dalton plan of 
individual instruction." School Review. 33 :48-56. January, 
1926. 

An excellent description of the way the Dalton plan was introduced 
into the schools of Scarsdale, New York, and of what modifications were 
necessary to meet the problems which arose. The ensuing beneficial 
results commend the plan. 

Washburne, C. W. Progressive Tendencies in European Education. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. pp. 13-19. 
(U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1923, No. 37.) 

Describes the Dalton plan, the Bedales plan, and the Mackinder 
methods of individual instruction. 

WOLSTENCROFT, H. P. “The Dalton plan; a record of a year's ex- 
perience in an English school. Educational Times, London, n. s. 
3:461-462. October, 1921. 

“Says that the plan has the advantage of being applicable to any cur- 
riculum and that it has resulted in better work, greater progress, in- 
creased interest, fuller scope, and the growth of self-reliance and a feel- 
ing of responsibility among the pupils.” 
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C. THE DECROLY METHOD 2 

Dalhem, Louis. Contribution de V Introduction de la Methode De- 
croly a VEcole Primaire. Brussels, Belgium, Maurice Lamertin. 

Decroly, Ovide and Monchamp, Mlle. ^Initiation d VActivite par 
les Jeux Educatifs- Neuchatel, Switzerland, Delachaux and 
Niestle, 1922. 152 pp. 

Decroly, Ovide. “Methods of individual instruction and educational 
games." Progressive Education, 1 : 24-28. April, 1924. 

Several types of individual instruction are discussed, followed by a 
more elaborate account of the kinds of educational games which have 
been used “to supply each child with material that will interest him, 
and instruct him, cause him to concentrate his attention, to reason, and 
to act by utilizing his play impulse." 

Deschamp, Jeanne. U Auto-Education a VEcole, Brussels, Belgium, 
Maurice Lamertin. (In preparation.) 

Hamaide, Amelie. La Methode Decroly, Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
Delachaux and Niestle, 1922. 208 pp. 

Presents the formulae of educational truth which led Dr. Decroly to 
inaugurate a method of individual instruction. This method is described 
distinctly and intelligibly by his collaborator. 

This book has been translated into English by J. L. Hunt. It is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company of New York under the title The 
Decroly Class, It contains 318 pages. 

Hamaide, Amelie. “The Decroly method.” Progressive Education, 
1 :29-32. April, 1924. 

“Outlines the history of Decroly's work, and discusses the principles 
underlying his scheme for a more effective type of education in the ele- 
mentary schools.” 

Hunt, J. L. “Individual progress in the Decroly school.” Progressive 
Education, 1:33-34. April, 1924. 

“The more important provisions for individual progress concern the 
enrichment of individual experience under the conditions offered by a 
flexible curriculum, a socialized environment, and a program of subject 
matter based on fundamental interests of childhood.” 

^Certain citations in this section are regrettably incomplete since ade- 
quate bibliographical sources were not available to the compiler. 
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Washburne, C. W. Progressive Tendencies in European Education* 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923. pp. 19-20. 
(U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1923, No. 37.) 

Decroly's method may be described as a whole class group working 
together cooperatively. Pupil lectures and reports constitute an impor- 
tant feature. 


D. THE WINNETKA PLAN 

Alshouse, H. S. “Individualization of instruction.” Eighth Annual 
Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, Press of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1921. pp. 235-237. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 37. June 18, 1921.) 

A detailed report of a successful experiment in adapting the Winnetka 
system of individual instruction to the teaching of arithmetic in Grades 
IV- VIII of the Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, schools. 

Beatty, W. W. “Individual instruction in the Winnetka Public 
Schools.” Eleventh Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. 
Philadelphia, The Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1924. pp. 194-200. (University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 
24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

“Describes the Winnetka technique in clear, conversational language. 
Points out the fact that social discussions and group activities occupy an 
important place in the Winnetka plan. States that old grade promotion 
must go, content of courses is going to be more accurately defined, thor- 
oughness of children's work is going to be more objectively measured, 
and an entirely new race of textbooks is going to be developed. ‘These 
things we believe are coming as inevitably as tomorrow's dawn.' ” 

Carswell, Marion and Beatty W. W. “Reading and language in 
the Winnetka public schools.” (In National Education Associa- 
tion. Department of Elementary School Principals. Second 
Yearbook, pp. 313-329. Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

A description of the individual system of teaching reading and lan- 
guage. 

Garver, F. M. “The values and the limitations of individualized in- 
struction.” Eleventh Annual Schoolmen^s Week Proceedings. 
Philadelphia, the Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1924. 
pp. 200-206. (University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 
38. June 7, 1924.) 

“A critical analysis of the Winnetka plan, pointing out both its dan- 
gers and its value. ‘The fact that the Winnetka plan has been in opera- 
tion in a public school system for a number of years and that the schpoj 
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officials, teachers, and citizens are well satisfied that it works effectively 
is of tremendous significance for public education.* Tts two chief de- 
fects, first, that of not allowing for sufficient individual motivation in 
the acquisition of the essential skills in the so-called tool subjects, and 
second, of not being efficiently applicable to the study of the social sub- 
jects, should be corrected.’ ” 

Horn, J. L. “The individual system.” (In his The American Elemen- 
tary School. New York, The Century Company, 1923. p. 254.) 

A very brief description of the systems in operation in the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College and in the city schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 

Mohr, Louise and Washburne, C. W. “The Winnetka social- 
science investigation.” Elementary School Journal. 23:267-275; 
489-491 ; 646-647. December, 1922, May and March, 1923. 

The social-science teachers of the school formed a seminar group to 
find out by statistical study just what items in history and geography 
should be known. The courses of study and tests, based on this research, 
are scientifically fitted to the children who use them. Dr. W. S. Monroe 
asks: “What are scientific methods?” The authors reply. 

Pendleton, Charles and Washburne, C. W. “The fact basis of 
a history, geography, and civics curriculum.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. 8 :233-238. October, 1923. 

A brief article on the method used by the Winnetka research group 
to determine what essential facts should be taught in history, geography, 
and civics. 

Reese, M. M. “The study of mathematics under the individual sys- 
tem.” Mathematics Teacher. 15:460-466. December, 1922. 

An account of what is studied in each grade, together with the method 
of individual work. For cooperative work, the pupils carry on the busi- 
ness of the Skokie Finance Corporation. 

Vogel, Mabel, Jaycox, Emma, and Washburne, C. W. “A basic 
list of phonics for Grades I and II.” Elementary School Journal. 
23:436-443. February, 1923. 

A group of primary teachers in the Winnetka public schools made 
three separate studies to determine what phonograms should be taught 
in Grades I and II. 

Washburne, C. W. “The attainments of gifted children under in- 
dividual instruction.” Twenty-Third Yearbook of this Society. 
Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 1924. 
Part I, pp. 247-261. 

This is a preliminary report of the investigation made under a sub- 
vention of the Commonwealth Fund. In form it is a statistical study of 
the effects of individual instruction as carried on in Winnetka. 
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Washburne, C. W. “Basic facts needed in history and geography: 
a statistical investigation.” Twenty -Second Yearbook of this 
Society, Bloomington, III, Public School Publishing Company, 
1923. Part II. pp. 216-233. 

Describes how the Winnetka Social Science Seminar scientifically de- 
termined just what facts in history and geography were essential for 
pupils to know. 

Washburne, C. W. “Building a fact course in history and geog- 
raphy.” Twenty-Second Yearbook of this Society. Bloomington, 
111. Public School Publishing Company, 1923. Part II, pp. 99-110. 

An account of how the Winnetka course was constructed, after the 
relative importance of persons, places, and events had been decided 
upon. 

Washburne, C. W. Common Science. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World Book Company, 1920. 390 pp. 

A textbook whose subject matter was determined by a statistical study 
and arranged according to sound, psychological principles. The organ- 
ization of each lesson is also commendable. After an extensive period of 
being tried out in mimeographed form, it was rewritten and published. 
Especially helpful in individual instruction. 

Washburne, C. W. “A democratized school system.” American 
School Board Journal. 62:42-43. March, 1921. 

The Winnetka system secures democratization through (1) pupil self- 
government, (2) flexibility of program and method, (3) teacher partici- 
pation in selecting textbooks and organizing courses of study, and (4) 
salary schedule committee of teachers. 

Washburne, C. W. “Description of a unit of work as carried out 
in the Winnetka public schools, emphasizing individual respon- 
sibilities.” Journal of Rural Education. 3:362-363. April, 1924. 

Abstract of an address. Describes how each child learns by teaching 
himself. 

Washburne, C. W. “Educational measurements as a key to individ- 
ual instruction and promotions.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search. 5:196-206. March, 1922. 

One of the best accounts of the individual system used in the Winnet- 
ka, Illinois, schools. 

Washburne, C. W. “Fitting the curriculum to individual children.” 
New Republic, Special Educational Section. Vol. 40, Part 2. 
pp. 10-11. November 12, 1924. 
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In the Winnetka, Illinois, schools the curriculum provides for the in- 
dividual differences of pupils (1) by requiring of each the mastery of 
certain essential knowledges and skills at his own rate of progress and 
(2) by providing for each child self-expression and the opportunity to 
contribute to the group something of his own special interests and 
abilities. 

Washburne, C. W. “Goal books in the Winnetka schools.” American 
School Board Journal. 63:32. December, 1921. 

''Goal books contain a definite outline of the exact units of work to be 
accomplished in each grade.” When a goal is reached, an ‘0. K.' is re- 
corded opposite it. Parents examine the books monthly. 

Washburne, C. W. Individual Arithmetics. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Book Company. (In press.) 

“These are self-instruction books in arithmetic, published for use in 
connection with the Winnetka plan of individualized work and follow- 
ing the general recommendations made in Section V of this Yearbook.** 

Washburne, C. W. “Individual instruction in the Winnetka schools : 
answers to questions.” Chicago Schools Journal. 3:271-276. 
March, 1923; also in Detroit Journal of Education. 3:53-56. 
October, 1922. 

The essential features of this system are pointedly explained by means 
of the question and answer method. 

Washburne, C. W. Individual Speller and Teacher's Manual. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1924. 83 pp. 

The word list which is used in the teaching of spelling in the Winnetka 
schools and the manual describing how it is done. 

Washburne, C. W. “The individual system in Winnetka.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 21:52-68. September, 1920. 

This plan permits promotion by subject whenever a pupil has com- 
pleted the work definitely assigned up to a particular goal. The work 
is measured by complete and diagnostic tests and consists mainly in the 
use of practice material. Sufficient social activities are offered to coun- 
teract the individual work. The results of the first year of operation 
were very satisfactory. 

Washburne, C. W. “Individualized instruction in public schools.” 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 30:19-20, 64-66. May, 
1921. 

States briefly the general principles underlying individual instruction 
and discusses extensively the individualization of reading and spelling 
in particular. The entire address may be found in the Journal of t}^ 
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Sixty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
1920 , under the title “Can public schools be fitted to the individual 
pupil?” 


Washburne, C. W. “Merits of the individual plan of instruction.” 
School Life. 9:179. April, 1924; also in School Topics, Cleveland 
Ohio. 6:1, 3. April 30, 1924; and in Journal of Education. 99: 
314. March 20, 1924. 

Abstract of address before the Educational Research Association, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1924. Briefly lists some of the questions which the Common- 
wealth Fund investigation will undertake to answer. 

Washburne, C. W. “Motives and goals in education.” Journal of 
Education. 96 :92-94. August 10, 1922. 

Goals, to be effective, should be inherent in the work, definite, attrac- 
tive, and near. In Winnetka, the course of study is re-phrased in terms 
of goals to be achieved in each subject. 

Washburne, C. W. “Should a school keep a child back? The new 
individual instruction as told to John Amid.” Collier's. 72:11-12. 
November 24, 1923. 

A popular account of the Winnetka plan, its origin, development, and 
present status. Written for fathers and mothers. 

Washburne, C. W. “A spelling curriculum based on research.” 
Elementary School Journal. 23:751-762. June, 1923. 

A study of the preparation of appropriate lists of words for Grades 
III to VI inclusive, two lists for each grade. The individual method of 
teaching these is fully described. 

Washburne, C. W. “Teaching in terms of the individual child.” 
Journal of Rural Education. 3:206-213. January, 1924. 

A description of various European schools in which methods of indi- 
vidual instruction are used. 

Washburne, C. W. “The Winnetka fact-course in social science.” 
Historical Outlook. 25:362. November, 1924. 

A communication in which the author answers certain questions which 
have been raised in regard to the Winnetka experiment. 

Washburne, C. W. “The Winnetka plan.” Educational Research 
Bulletin, Ohio State University. 3:211-213. September 3, 1924. 

A letter in which attention is called to the amount of socialized work 
done in Winnetka schools. 
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Washburne, C. W. 'The Winnetka plan of individual work.” Teach- 
ers World, London. 28:612, 648. December 20 and 27, 1922. 

A comparative study of the Dalton and Winnetka plans. 

Washburne, C. W. “The Winnetka system.” Progressive Education. 
1:11-13. April, 1924. 

The three chief aspects of this system are to give each child complete 
development through a mastery of common essentials, the opportunity 
to do creative work, and the realization that he is a member of the social 
organism. 



Part IL Classification, Ability Grouping, and 
Promotion Plans » 


Odell, C. W. An Annotated Bibliography Dealing with the Classifi- 
cation and Instruction of Pupils to Provide for Individual Dif- 
ferences. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1923. 50 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 12. November 19, 1923. 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 16.) 

The best and most complete bibliography which has yet appeared on 
the classification, promotion, and grouping of pupils to provide for in- 
dividual differences. The following entries will supplement this bibliog- 
raphy and bring it up-to-date. None of its 346 titles will be duplicated. 

Ashbaugh, E. J. “Homogeneous or non-homogeneous grouping." 
Journal of Educational Research. 9:241-245. March, 1924. 

An editorial in which the two types of grouping are discussed. The 
alleged undesirable features of ability grouping and the proposed rem- 
edy are carefully examined. 

Austin, C. M. “An experiment in testing and classifying pupils in 
beginning algebra." Proceedings of the High School Conference. 
Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1923. pp. 294-302. (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 25. February 18, 1924.) 

An account of an experiment the purpose of which was to show if 
some relation could be discovered between general intelligence as re- 
vealed by the Otis test and school grades in algebra, and whether this 
test was a sound basis for classifying pupils for the study of algebra and 
other school subjects. There are six charts and considerable statistical 
data. 

Baldwin, B. T. “The grouping of pupils by abilities in elementary 
and high schools." Tenth Annual Schoolmen*s Week Proceed- 
ings. Philadelphia, The Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1923. pp. 50-62. (University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 23, 
No. 38. June 9, 1923.) 

Discusses the physiological, the mental, the pedagogical, and the social 
ages in relation to grouping of pupils in school. No scientific proino- 
tion plan can be developed without these fundamental groups of abili- 
ties l^ing taken into consideration. 


«In Part II none of the 346 titles given in the annotated bibliography 
by C. W. Odell will be duplicated. The reader should therefore combine 
the two bibliographies for a complete list. — Bhiitor. 
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Beeson, M. F. and Tope, R. E. educational and accomplish- 
ment quotients as an aid in the classification of pupils.’’ Journal 
of Educational Research. 9 .*281-292. April, 1924. 

In the intermediate and upper grades, pupils should be classified, pro- 
mot^, or demoted on the basis of educational age, and classes should be 
sectioned according to the educational quotient. In the primary grades 
intelligence tests, together with the teacher^s judgment, should be the 
basis of classification. 

Blumenthal, Frances. “A new method for approximating the 
homogeneous grouping of school children.” Educational Ad~ 
ministration and Supervision. 10:321-329. May, 1924. 

A description of a new method of grouping, based on the quotients 
calculated from age>grade data. 

Bowers, E. V. "Reclassification to semiannual promotions.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Ohio State University. 3:82-84. Feb- 
ruary 20, 1924. 

After a testing progpram had been put on at Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
the pupils were reclassified. The article discusses the promotions which 
follow^. 

Bowers, E. V. Standardized Tests and Flexible Promotion in Tippe- 
canoe City, Ohio. 1922. Thesis (M.A.) Ohio State University. 
84 typewritten pages. 

A testing program including both intelligence tests and educational 
tests, constituted a survey whose chief purpose was to secure data with 
which to deal with the individual in reclassification. 

Bracewell, R. H. "Segregation in ability groups as a means of 
taking account of individual differences.” (In National Educa- 
tion Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1921. pp 674-676.) 

Arg^ues that individual instruction is expensive and unsocial and that 
to care for pupils differing widely, sections must be formed on the basis 
of ability. 

Brainerd, M. S. "Intelligence testing at Martins Ferry.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, Ohio State University. 2:67-70. March 
7, 1923. 

An account of a classification scheme based on intelligence testing. In- 
struction was differentiated according to the character of the section and 
a flexible promotion system was adopted. A revised course of study is 
the present need. 

Breed, F. S. "Teaching the class and reaching the pupil.” School 
and Society. 18:691-696. December 16, 1923. 
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Advocates that the next practical steps for the schools in adjusting 
instruction to the varying capacities of pupils is to adopt homc^eneous 
grouping based upon ability and course differentiation. 

Breed, F. S. “Use of tests in classification.” (in Public School 
Methods. Rev. ed. Chicago, School Methods Publishing Com- 
pany, 1921. Vol. 3, pp. 138-147.) 

Briggs, T. H. “Individual differences.” (In his The Junior High 
School. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. pp. 133-152.) 

States that pupil differences have been met by the schools by adjust- 
ments such as these: differentiated curricula; promotion by subject, 
double promotion, and irregular promotion; minimal essentials; homo- 
geneous grouping of pupils, etc. 

Briggs, T. H. “Provisions for abilities by means of homogeneous 
grouping.” Third Yearbook of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Cicero, 111. The Association, 1919. 
pp. 63-62. 

After answering the objections which have been raised to the segre- 
gation of groups, the author proceeds to describe the experiment in 
classification which was conducted at the Speyer Experimental Junior 
High School, New York City. The results were gratifying. 

Brinkley, E. S. “Individual differences and the junior high school.” 
Virginia Journal of Education. 18:3-6. September, 1924. 

Proposes that the differentiated curricula with guidance of pupils, and 
homogeneous ability groups will accomplish much in providing for in- 
dividual differences. 

California Council of Education. “Basis for determining grading 
and promotion of pupils.” Sierra Educational News. 20:86-87. 
February, 1924. 

Personal, mental, scholastic, and social elements must be considered 
in determining promotion. Standards for promotion to low-seventh- 
grade classes are listed. 

Chase, L. S. “The need and use of testing in the elementary school.” 
(In National Education Association. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 267-275. Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

After having made a study of teachers' marks to show how unreliable 
they were for grouping purposes, the teachers of the Glenfield School at 
Montclair, New Jersey, approved the introduction of standard educa- 
tional and mental tests for this purpose. The results of a two years' 
trial are most satisfactory. 
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^'Classification and promotion of pupils.” (In U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Report of the Commissioner, 1898-99, pp. 308-356.) 

Contents : “The development of the short-interval system in St. Louis,” 
by W. J. Harris; “The Elizabeth plan of grading,” by W. J. Shearer; 
“The Seattle plan of promotion and classification,” by F. J. Barnard; 
“Plan of the North-side schools of Denver,” by J. H. Van Sickle; “Pro- 
motions in the grammar schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts,” by Fran- 
cis Cogswell; and “The grading and promotion of pupils,” by J. T. 
Prince. 

Cook, R. R. “A study of the results of homogeneous grouping of 
abilities in high-school classes.” Twenty-Third Yearbook of this 
Society, Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 
1924. Part I, pp. 302-312. 

This study seeks to determine by experimentation, under controlled 
conditions, whether pupils are really benefited by being segregated ac- 
cording to ability. No special teaching methods were formulated. The 
evidence gathered would not justify homogeneous grouping. 

Courts, B. M. “The adaptation of subject matter and instructional 
methods to grammar-grade groups of varying ability.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 24:773-779. June, 1924. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade classes of the Longfellow School, Oak 
Park, Illinois, were divided into “Alpha,” “Beta,” and “Delta” groups. 
Work was adapted to the Alphas by assigning large units and problems, 
to the Betas and Deltas by more detailed assignments and supervision. 
Topics and problems are described to illustrate these points. 

CUBBERLEY, E. P. “Classifying and promoting the pupils.” (In his 
The Principal and His School, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1923. pp. 358-384.) 

A summary of plans used for promotion, homogeneous grouping, and 
school adjustments for special classes. 

CUBBERLEY, E. P. “Promotional plans.” (In his Public School Ad- 
ministration, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. pp. 
300-312.) 

A discussion of the various promotional plans which have been de- 
vised to increase the flexibility of the grading machinery and break up 
the lock-step in the public schools. 

Davis, Helen. “Classification by intelligence tests in the smaller 
schools.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary-School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 210-219. 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 
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Suggests the following administrative devices for improving classifi- 
cation: double promotion, sectioning within a room by subjects, the 
special-help teacher, controlling entrance to the first grade, and the 
special room. Gives advice on the administration of the tests. 

Dempsey, C. H. ‘Tromotion of pupils.'' (In U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Special Features in City School Systems. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1913. pp. 33-37. Bulletin, 1913, No. 
31.) 

Describes the older plan of promotion used in the Malden, Massachu- 
setts, schools as well as the revised one. Individual differences will be 
much better provided for under the new. 

Dickson, V. E. ‘‘What first-grade children can do in school as re- 
lated to what is shown by mental tests." Journal of Educational 
Research. 2:475-480. June, 1920. 

A description of an experiment which bears evidence that the plan of 
segregating in the first grade is advantageous. 

Dietrich, H. 0. “Educational practices growing out of homogene- 
ous grouping by abilities in Norristown." Eleventh Annual 
Schoolmen*8 Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 84-93. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

‘‘Describes the plan at Norristown, Pa., for modifying the curriculum 
and method of presentation to fit each ability group. Presents numerous 
graphs in support of his contention that such modification can lead to 
uniform advancement and superior achievement.” 

Ditmars, Thomas. “Intelligence tests as a basis for classification 
and grading." Education. 44:33-39. September, 1923. 

Cites a number of experiments in which grouping by objective tests 
has proved superior to former methods of gn^ouping. 

Doolittle, H. S. “Negaunee adopts modified plan of grouping pupils 
according to ability." Michigan Education Journal. 1:147-149. 
December, 1923. 

After seven years of dividing the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
into four homogeneous sections as determined by teachers’ judgments, 
the plan was abandoned as unsatisfactory. The nine objections which 
were raised to it are presented. The new groups are heterogeneous, de- 
pending upon the rearrangement of subject matter and different meth- 
ods of instruction to take care of individual differences. 

Doten, Willard. “Junior-high-school grouping." American School 
Board Journal. 64:42-43, 136. April, 1922. 
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A description of the groupings which were made in the Montclair, 
New Jersey, junior high schools for a period of six years. Seven tables 
and three charts serve to illustrate the text. 

Eisenhart, W. W. ‘‘Changes in educational procedure in Tyrone 
growing out of the grouping of pupils by abilities.'" Tenth An- 
nual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings, Philadelphia, The Press of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1923. pp. 69-74. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 23, No. 38. June 9, 1923.) 

Classes are divided into three groups upon the basis of achievement 
test scores and teachers’ rating. Provision is made for the easy trans- 
fer of pupils from one group to another and from grade to gn^ade. 

Engel, A. M. “Characteristic and significant differences between 
X and Z pupils in the Detroit public schools.” Elementary 
School Journal, 24:747-754. June, 1924. 

Groups of pupils classified on the basis of intelligence show differences 
in physical, moral, pedagogical, and social development. 

Feingold, G. a. “The sectioning of high-school classes on the basis 
of intelligence.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
9:399-415, 467-486. October and November, 1923. 

Homogeneous grouping was tried out at the Hartford Public High 
School with the class entering September, 1922. The article explains 
how the grouping was administered, to what extent scholarship was in- 
creased, what final conclusions may be drawn from the experiment, and 
how the teachers viewed it. 

Fisher, J. M. “Educational practices growing out of the homoge- 
neous grouping of pupils in Ambler.” Eleventh Annual School- 
men* s Week Proceedings, Philadelphia, The Press of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 109-113. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

‘‘Shows by table and graph wide variations in individual achievement 
on Stanford achievement test.” 

Flynn, M. C. “Classification according to the promotion age.” 
(In National Education Association. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 194-209. Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

Discusses the way in which the Micheltorena Street School of Los 
Angeles has met the needs of individual pupils by developing a more 
flexible system of gradation by providing for a plan of homogeneous 
grouping, a maximal-minimal course of study, subject promotion, ad- 
justment periods, and progress at individual rate of speed. 
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Ford, E. L. “Unit system of grading and promotion.” Education. 
39:389-402. March, 1919. 

A system which approximates individual teaching by using a grading 
which is constantly changing according to the attainments of the pupils. 
The system is explained and illustrated and its advantages listed. 

Franzen, Raymond. “The accomplishment quotient: a school mark 
in terms of individual capacity.” Teachers College Record. 
21 :432-440. November, 1920. 

Advocates that the accomplishment quotient is the proper measure to 
use in deciding whether a child is properly classified or not. Believes 
that it would also be an ideal school mark. 

Frasier, G. W. “The measurement of intelligence as an aid to ad- 
ministration.” Educational Administration and Supervision. 
6:361-366. October, 1920. 

Devoted almost exclusively to case studies. Individual pupils were 
correctly graded by means of mental tests and their subsequent progress 
noted. 

Freeman, F. N. “Sorting the students.” Educational Review. 
68:169-174. November, 1924. 

“This is a timely and judicious discussion of the reasons for and 
against the growing practice of grouping students according to ability 
and achievement tests.” 

Gerson, a. J. “The Philadelphia experiment in ability grouping.” 
Tenth Annual Schoolmen*s Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The 
Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1923. pp. 62-64. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 23, No. 38. June 9, 1923.) 

Three ability groups are recognized — a superior grroup, an average 
group, and an inferior group. These were selected on the basis of the 
judgment of the teachers, supplemented by the use of standard intelli- 
gence tests. Emphasis is placed on a differentiated curriculum, minimal 
essentials, incidental promotion, and teaching methods adjusted to vary- 
ing needs. 

Gibson, J. E. “Double promotion in McComb city schools.” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal. 67:100-103. September, 1923. 

Explains the plan of doubts promotion as used in the McComb, Mis- 
sissippi, city schools to make provision for the bright pupil. 

Goble, W. L. “Report on homogeneous grouping in Illinois high 
schools.” Proceedings of the High School Conference, 1923. 
Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1924. pp. 56-63. (University 
of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 26. February 18, 1924.) 
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A report based on the returns of a questionnaire. Special reports on 
homogeneous grouping in English, Latin, and mathematics, by J. G. 
Walker, Laura Woodruff, and E. W. Schreiber, respectively, are in- 
cluded. 

^'Grouping pupils on the basis of ability.'' (In Cleveland, Ohio. Board 
of Education. The First of a Series of Surveys of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, 1921. pp. 18-21.) 

An account of a plan of grouping pupils into classes on the basis of 
ability. It was first tried out in the first grades of several schools and 
in the 7B grades of all junior high schools during the school year 
1920-21. 

Haggerty, M. E. "Specific uses of measurement in the solution of 
school problems." Seventeenth Yearbook of this Society. Bloom- 
ington, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 1918. Part II, 
pp. 25-40. 

The individual differences which tests reveal must alter profoundly the 
whole program of education. The article enlarges upon the changes 
suggested by a questionnaire. 

Hardwick, F. T. "An experimental use of intelligence tests in classi- 
fication." (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 219-229. 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

The Central School of Everett, Washington, housing the majority of 
the eighth grades of the city, was the seat of this experiment. The 
article indicates the procedure and the results made in the use of intelli- 
gence tests for arranging pupils in groups. These groups are also com- 
pared as to their standing in educational tests. Eight tables are in- 
cluded. 

Harris, W. T. "Class intervals in graded schools." (In National 
Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1900. pp. 
332-340.) 

While the author disapproves of individual instruction, he does favor 
continual readjustment of classification to provide for differences in 
rates of progress. 

Hartwell, C. S. "Liberating the lower education." School Review. 
16:436-468. June, 1907. 

Composed largely of random quotations taken from six hundred re- 
sponses to a questionnaire on the advisability of promotion by subject. 

Hartwell, C. S. "Promotion by subject and three-year courses." 
School Review. 16:184-196. March, 1907. 
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The opinions of many leading educators are cited in proving this con-* 
tention. Promotion by subject is advocated for at least the upper six 
grades. 

Henry, T. S. ''Flexible promotion schemes as related to the school 
progress of gifted children.” Nineteenth Yearbook of this So- 
ciety. Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 
1920. Part II, pp. 11-27. 

A summary and brief discussion of different plans of grading and pro- 
motion. An examination will show that each makes some provision for 
capable pupils. 

Horn, J. L. "The classification of pupils for purposes of instruc- 
tion.” (In his The American Elementary School. New York, 
The Century Company, 1923, pp. 227-261.) 

Although the chronological age of pupils has been the chief determi- 
nant in their ^ouping, their intelligence status has recently been re- 
placing it. Their physiological, emotional, and maturity age will be the 
next factors to be considered. A differentiated education must come, 
setting up varying goals for varying groups in both qualitative and 
quantitative terms. 

Hughes, W. H. "Capacity levels and scientific classification.” Amer- 
ican Educational Digest. 43:11-12. September, 1923. 

Scientific classification requires that elementary schools of eight 
grades should have at least one thousand pupils each. This would make 
possible five parallel tracks, each with its appropriate curriculum. 

Johnson, F. W. "Classification of pupils according to ability.” (In 
Bell, J. C. ed. Contributions to Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World Book Company, 1924. Vol. 1, pp. 214-220.) 

A discussion of the various methods employed in segregating pupils 
with detailed description of the plan used in the Horace Mann Schools. 

Judd, C. H. "Grouping pupils in classes.” (In his Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Education. New York, Ginn and Company, 
1918. pp. 96-112.) 

Discusses the reasons which validate sectioning, suggests readjust- 
ments of the curriculum and describes changes which have been made 
in the grading system in order to meet individual needs. 

Kallom, a. W. "Intelligence tests and the classroom teacher.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. 5:389-399. May, 1922. 

Intelligence tests may be used successfully in guiding teachers in 
making promotions and dealing with individual pupils, in raiding pupils 
in the choice of courses, in advancing demoted pupils, and in sectioning 
grades. 
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Kenney, Elizabeth. “Intelligence tests at work.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, 3:147-152. December, 1923. 

In classifying the pupils in the Junior High School of Waterloo, Iowa, 
a compromise method was used. This method adds together the pupiFs 
score and his index of brightness. The composite judgment of the 
teachers was also taken into account. A chart illustrates the method 
devised for sectioning. 

Laird, D. A. “A study of the influence of sectioning students upon 
their achievement.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
14:143-163. March, 1923. 

Reports the findings of a study of the marks received by students in an 
elementary course in college psychology for a ten-year period. The 
students were divided into two heterogeneous sections meeting at nine 
and eleven o^clock, respectively. 

Lau, Arnold. “Adaptation to group needs on ability bases in ninth- 
grade English.” Sixth Yearbook of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Cicero, 111., The Association, 1922. 
pp. 63-85. 

Minimal requirements for the three-fold sections are definitely stated, 
together with the results of grammar and composition tests. Emphasizes 
that sectioning is merely a device for individualizing instruction. A 
good discussion by R. H. Bracewell followed the address. 

Layton, W. K. “The group intelligence testing program of the 
Detroit public schools.” Twenty-First Yearbook of this Society, 
Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 1922. 
Part II, pp. 123-130. 

The group tests are instruments in classifying pupils into X, Y, and 
Z groups when they enter school for the first time, are given to pupils 
who are two years or more over age for their grade, and to candidates 
for entrance to special advanced classes. 

Layton, W. K. “The reclassification of pupils in one elementary 
school.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 239-246. 
Bulletin, Vol 2, No. 4, July, 1923.) 

A discussion of the resectioning of the Dwyer School of Detroit and 
of some of the results obtained. Ten tables included. 

Lowry, Ellsworth. “New tendencies in the organization of educa- 
cation.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 6:27-32. 
January, 1920. 
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Deals with an experiment in the first six grades of the Training School 
in the Winona State Normal School to solve the problem of individual 
differences and of retardation. Homogeneous grouping was the remedy 
which proved decidedly effective. 

Lukens, M. L. ''Educational practices growing out of grouping 
by abilities in Upper Darby.’’ Eleventh Annual Schoolmen*8 
Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 94-104. (University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

"Presents results of surveys of Grades V, VI, and VII, in Upper 
Darby, where children are grouped by ability. Gives full tables. Con- 
cludes that, even after reclassification, the problem of the individual child 
still exists." 


McCall, W. A. "Measurement in classifying pupils." (In his How 
to Measure in Education. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

1922. pp. 19-66.) 

A statistical study of classifying pupils by means of intelligence tests, 
educational tests, and teachers’ judgment. Rules for the procedure in 
reclassifying both the small and large school are given. 

McFarland, B. B. "A study of first-grade promotion control.” Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade. 8:45-52. February, 1923. 

Describes the procedure which was adopted in dividing a first-grade 
class of fifty-three children. Many case studies are reported. 

Mackie, A. "The formation of class groups.” Schooling, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 7:10-24. October, 1923. 

A theoretical treatment of homogeneous class groups. Such groups 
must be composed of pupils of nearly equal natural capacity and schol- 
astic attainments, selected by means of mental and scholastic tests. A 
four-fold scheme of grouping is described and recommended. 

Maston, R. C. "Classification of students based on mental tests.” 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Educational Conference. 
Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1922. pp. 98-106. 
(The Ohio State University Bulletin. Vol. 27, No. 16. March 24, 

1923. ) 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of the Martins Ferry, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools have been trying a grouping scheme. The plan is carefully 
explained. Suggests what readjustment of courses and modified meth- 
ods of instruction should follow such procedure. 
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Mathews, M. E. ‘‘Grouping pupils in English according to ability.” 
Tenth Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, 
The Press of the University of Pennsylvania, 1923. pp. 291-296. 
(University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 23, No. 38. June 9, 

1923. ) 

A questionnaire was sent to the English departments of about thirty 
high schools throughout the country and the eleven high schools in Phil- 
adelphia. The induction drawn from the replies is that, while grouping 
is desirable, there is a feeling of uncertainty as to the retarded group. 

Meek, C. S. “A study in retardation and acceleration.” Elementary 
School Journal. 15:421-431. April, 1915. 

The Boise, Idaho, schools use an individual standard in promoting 
pupils. The results claimed are (1) less cost per pupil (2) increased 
school attendance (3) less congestion in lower grades and (4) better 
treatment of exceptional pupils. 

Miller, W. S. “The administrative use of intelligence tests in the 
high school.” Twenty-First Yearbook of this Society. Blooming- 
ton, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 1922. Part II, pp. 
189-222. 

Intelligence tests satisfactorily function in sectioning classes on the 
basis of mental ability. They make possible an adaptation of the tech- 
nique of instruction to the needs of the group and may make competi- 
tion operative as an incentive. 

Mitchell, David. “Psychological examination of pre-school age 
children: a demonstration of the classification of children ac- 
cording to ability.” Pedagogical Seminary. 31:108-146. June, 

1924. 

A detailed, statistical report of an experiment conducted in three 
schools by the New York State Association of Consulting Psychologists. 
There are 12 charts and 24 tables. 

Mitchell, G. W. “Promotion of pupils.” American School Board 
Journal. 48:65-66. April, 1914. 

Describes the system of promotion and the method of assigning pupils 
to groups as practiced in the Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania, schools. 

Monroe, W. S. Relation of Sectioning a Class to the Effectiveness 
of Instruction. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1922. 18 pp. 
(University of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 20, No. 11. November 13, 
1922. Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education 
Bulletin, No. 11.) 
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Three plans of sectioning were tried out in sixteen elementary schools 
of Chica^. The monograph states the problem, outlines the plan of 
the experiment, summarizes the data, and interprets the results. 

Moore, W. E. “Mental tests used as a basis for reorganizing a 
school.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Bulletin. Vol. 2, No. 3. pp. 124- 
129. April, 1923.) 

“A resume of the experiences in classifying and regrouping the pupils 
of Longfellow School, Oakland, California.” 

Morris, F. A. “A plea for flexibility in promotion: a scheme for 
getting it.” American School Board Journal. 57:28-29. Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

Advocates promotion by subject in the grades as the ideal way to give 
a child just the right amount of time to do work thoroughly without 
wasting time or overdoing. 

Morrison, H. C. The Teaching Technique of the Secondary School. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 1924. pp. 71-94. 


Morton, R. L. “The classification of pupils in Ohio public schools.” 
Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University. 3:317- 

321. November 12, 1924. 

A comprehensive summary of the report prepared by the Classifica- 
tion Committee appointed by Vernon M. Riegel, State Director of Edu- 
cation in Ohio. 

Moyer, E. L. “A study of the effects of classification by intelligence 
tests.” Twenty-Third Yearbook of this Society. Bloomington, 
111., Public School Publishing Company, 1924. Part I, pp. 313- 

322. 

The achievement of high-school pupils who were grouped into classes 
on the basis of their standing in intelligence tests is compared with 
pupils of like ability who were taught in mixed classes. The comparison 
is made by measuring their attainment in algebra and Latin by stan- 
dardized tests and teachers’ marks. 

Noble, H. M. Classification of School Children According to Mental 
Age. 1920. Thesis (M.A.) Ohio State University. 47 typewrit- 
ten pages. 

A record of the testing and the reclassification of pupils on the basis 
of the testing which took place in the North wood Public School of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, from October, 1919, to the middle of January, 1920. 
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Odell, C. W. '‘The double-track system in a small school.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 22:544-546. March, 1922. 

Describes a system which brings a more flexible type of organization 
to a small school by providing sections for pupils of varying ability. 

Odell, C. W. Provisions for the Individual Differences of High- 
School Pupils, Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1923. 15 pp. 
(University of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 4. September 24, 
1923. Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education 
Circular No. 22.) 

Nine different plans which have been actually used in high schools are 
described. 

Odell, C. W. The Use of Intelligence Tests as a Basis of School 
Organization and Instruction, Urbana, 111., University of Illi- 
nois, 1922. 78 pp. (University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 20, 
No. 17. December 25, 1922. Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education Bulletin, No. 12.) 

A report of an experiment carried on in eight elementary schools of 
Chicago to determine whether or not it is advisable to promote and 
classify pupils on the basis of mental age and intelligence quotients. 

Oglesby, Eliza. “A study of the achievements in reading of the 
X, Y, Z groups.” Detroit Journal of Education, 2:57-59. April, 
1922. 

Ohio. State Department of Education. Classification Committee. 
The Classification of Pupils in the Elementary Schools, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, The Heer Printing Company. (In press.) 

“The findings of a committee (B. R. Buckingham, Chairman) appoint- 
ed by State Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel to inquire into the extent 
to which grouping, classification, and segregation of pupils were in 
effect in Ohio. The report indicates the bases, methods, and results se- 
cured by these administrative adjustments and makes certain recom- 
mendations. Problems are suggested and a bibliography is appended.” 

Park, F. R. “A grading and promotion plan based on the use of 
intelligence and educational tests.” Elementary School Journal, 
24:219-226. November, 1923. 

An account of the plan in operation in the public schools of Hamburg, 
New York. 

Parker, C. M. “Group work in reading.” Detroit Journal of Educa- 
tion, 3 :21-24. September, 1922. 
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Discusses a plan of conducting reading classes organized into groups 
according to three levels of pupil ability. Contains a description of a 
typical lesson. 

Pechstein, L. A. ‘‘Homogeneous grouping of high-school pupils by 
intelligence tests." Proceedings, Third Annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 
1923. pp. 852-353. (The Ohio State University Bulletin. Vol. 28, 
No. 2. August 31, 1923.) 

An abstract of an address in which homogeneous ability grouping is 
justified because it recognizes differences in individuals, facilitates in 
adapting curriculum requirements to individual capacity, and creates the 
proper environment for natural expression. 

PiTTENGER, B. F. “The school and the individual." American School- 
master. 9:193-205. May, 1916. 

“The author maintains that the school should give special attention 
to the quantitative aspects of inherent variations and to the qualitative 
aspects of acquired differences by providing a very flexible system of 
promotion throughout each school course." 

“Recognizing individual differences." Elementary School Journal. 
21:164-166. November, 1920. 

A description of a modification of the Cambridge plan of grading 
which was introduced into the school system of Staunton, Virginia. 

Rowland, S. V. “Changes in educational procedure growing out of 
the grouping of pupils by ability." Tenth Annual Schoolmen*s 
Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1923. pp. 64-69. (University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin. Vol. 23, No. 38. June 9, 1923.) 

The article is devoted to the methods used with the various groups in 
the Radnor Township, Pennsylvania, schools. It states, however, that 
considerable individual instruction is given in regular coaching periods. 

Ruediger, W. C. “Homogeneous grouping of pupils." Eleventh An- 
nual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 78-84. (University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

“Discusses article by Herbert D. Bixby in Educational Review for 
April, 1924. Concludes that ‘the homogeneous grouping of pupils and 
other well-organized plans for meeting different degrees of ability are 
an essential element in the administration of education in a democracy.' " 
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Santee, A. M. “Results of classification of pupils based on ability as 
shown by intelligence tests, tests of achievement, and teachers' 
marks." (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 276-283. 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

Discusses the results of classification in the Washington Junior High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. Includes the course of study offered in shop 
mathematics. 

SCHLEIN, W. C. “Individual differences : their recognition in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools." Popular Educator, 41:69-70. 
October, 1923. 

Differentiated curricula, homogeneous grouping, irregular promotions, 
tutoring, and supervised study are advocated as the means of adjusting 
instruction to these differences. 

Sears, J. B. “Grading and promoting." (In his Classroom Organiza- 
tion and Control. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. pp. 
123-143.) 

To meet the demands of individual differences, different types of flexi- 
bility in grading and promotion have been devised. This chapter dis- 
cusses some of these types. 

Seashore, C. E. “College placement examinations." School and So- 
ciety. 20:576-578. November 8, 1924. 

Believes that the placement examination will furnish for higher edu- 
cation the most effective principle of recognizing the individual. Advo- 
cates the use of placement examinations in sectioning university and 
college classes. Describes those which have been formulated at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Seashore, C. E. “Gifted student and research." Science, n.s. 66:641- 
648. December 8, 1922. 

Universities and colleges are advised to follow certain procedures in 
the case of students of superior ability. The following procedures are 
discussed: sectioning classes on the basis of ability, honor courses, early 
contact with mature teachers, flexibility as to length of time for degree, 
and comradeship with teachers. 

Seashore, C. E. “Recognition of the individual." Science, n.s. 60: 
321-325. October 10, 1924 ; also in Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation. n.s. 16:111-122. October, 1924. 

Professional schools may so change from traditional methods that 
precise recognition of the individual may be achieved. Suggests the 
following program: (1) college qualifying examination, (2) department 
placement examinations, (3) sectioning of classes, (4) educational guid- 
ance, (5) spread of assignment, and (6) reward of the individual 
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Seashore^ C. E. ^The role of a consulting supervisor in music.” 
Eightheenth Yearbook of this Society. Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Company, 1919. Part II, pp. 111-123. 

Suggests as a true solution, both in economy of time and efficiency of 
achievement in music, that three divisions be made of each grade or small 
group of grades, with continual shifting from one division to another 
as ability warrants, and with free promotion or demotion. 

Shearer, W. J. “Faulty grading in our public schools.” Forum. 33 : 
469-473. June, 1902. 

Pleads for greater freedom in the work of the public schools, and es- 
pecially for more elasticity in the method of classification. Each pupil 
should be advanced as fast as his abilities warrant. 

Sheldon, V. G. “Speed grouping in primary grades of Rockford, 
Illinois.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Second Yearbook, pp. 229-239. 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4. July, 1923.) 

Groups are arranged according to mental age and are administered 
according to the enrolment and the building conditions. The advantages 
noted are the improvement of classroom instruction, the enrichment of 
the curriculum, the emphasis on minimal essentials, an enlarged oppor- 
tunity for the study of individual differences, and the economy of the 
new system. 

Sherrod, C. C. “Grouping pupils for instructional purposes.” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal. 67 :34-36, 123. December, 1923. 

The subject is treated under the following captions: (1) a brief his- 
tory of grouping pupils, (2) the three outstanding types of grouping, 
(3) cases illustrating present practice, (4) statement of findings in 
other places, and (6) summary of conclusions. 

Sondberg, Dowett. “Educational practices growing out of the 
homogeneous grouping of pupils.” Eleventh Annual School- 
men's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1924. pp. 113-119. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 38. June 7, 1924.) 

“Discusses problems connected with homogeneous grouping, under 
heads of grading pupils, curriculum, size of classes, selection of teachers, 
discipline, and method. Gives graphically the effects of homogeneous 
grouping. A worth while contribution.” 

Stenquist, J. L. “Better schools through improving the classifica- 
tion of pupils.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 2:170-173, 
176-177. January, 1924. 
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Under the direction of its Bureau of Research, twenty-two schools in 
Baltimore have been reclassified as a result of a testing program. The 
principals of the schools are pleased with the results and many pupils 
have been decidedly benefited. 

Stockton, J. L. and Others. ‘‘Criteria for the regrading of 
schools.” Elementary School Journal, 22:55-66. September, 
1921. 

The criteria which are suggested as contributing to the successful re- 
organization of a school are the following: mental age, chronological 
age, physical age, pedagogical age, and character age. These criteria 
were used in an extensive reorganization program in the Training School 
of the San Jose State Normal School. 

Stoneburner, W. E. “Reclassification program for elementary 
grades in a small school.” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio 
State University, 3:215-218. September 3, 1924. 

Describes how a scheme of classification was devised for a small school 
with an enrollment of 380 in the first six grades. The experience shows 
that classified pupils accomplish more work, discipline is easier, and the 
teachers are more content. 

Theisen, W. W. “The relative progress of VII-B groups sectioned 
on the basis of ability.” Journal of Educational Research, 5: 
295-305. April, 1922. 

A presentation of the results of a study made by using standardized 
educational tests and teachers* ratings to determine the achievements of 
different sections of the VII-B grade. The results justify the policy of 
grouping pupils on the basis of ability. 

Torgerson, T. L. a Program of Differentiation in the Elementary 
Schools Based upon Individual Differences, West Allis, Wis., 
Department of Educational Measurements, Public Schools, 
1924. 6 pp. (Bulletin No. 3.) 

The school should adjust itself to individual differences by classify- 
ing pupils into more homogeneous groups, by differentiation of curricula, 
and by differentiation of rate of progress. 

Van Denburg, J. K. “Speed grouping in the junior high school.” 
(In his The Junior High School Idea. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1922. pp. 36-57.) 

Homogeneous grouping makes possible positive lines of work and pre- 
vention of waste. Then the course of study must be made to fit the rate 
of learning of the respective groups and class instruction must be com- 
bined with individual consideration of pupils’ aptitudes, 
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Waltz, C. A. ‘‘A four-year program of mental testing." Proceed-^ 
ings, Third Annual Ohio State Educational Conference. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1923. pp. 113-123. (The Ohio 
State University Bulletin, Vol 28, No. 2. August 31, 1923.) 

A detailed account of a testing program as carried out in the Xenia, 
Ohio, schools. Its chief value has been to assist teachers to understand 
children as individual problems, to group them according to ability, and 
to establish more or less definite standards of attainment. 

Werremeyer, D. W. ‘‘The benefits of grouping students in mathe- 
matics on the basis of ability." Proceedings of the Second An- 
nual Educational Conference. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1922. pp. 300-303. (The Ohio State University Bulletin. 
Vol. 27, No. 16. March 24, 1923.) 

In the West Technical High School of Cleveland, pupils in the IX-B 
and IX-A classes were classified in three sections upon the basis of in- 
telligence tests, diagnostic tests, and teachers' estimates. Courses of 
study were adjusted to the groups and the material was taught in a 
cumulative way. The results were successful and satisfactory. 

Wise, C. R. “Ability grouping from the administrator's viewpoint." 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1924. pp. 284- 
287. (The Ohio State University Bulletin. Vol. 29, No. 2. August 
31, 1924.) 

Indicates some of the problems which the program-maker has to over- 
come in order to establish successful ability grouping. 



Part III. Supervised Study ^ 


Breslich, E. R. ^‘Supervised study as a means of providing supple- 
mentary individual instruction.” Thirteenth Yearbook of this 
Society. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1914. Part I, 
pp. 82-72. 

An excellent summary of the experiments in supervised study which 
have been conducted up to the year 1914. A selected bibliography of 19 
titles is appended. 

Holsinger, K. J. “Periodical literature on supervised study during 
the last five years.” Elementary School Journal. 20:146-154. 
October, 1919. 

A very helpful r6sum4 of 24 of the best articles on supervised study, 
as found in periodical literature which have appeared since the Thir- 
teenth Yearbook was published. 


Entries Contained in Neither of the Foregoing Lists 

Alberty, H. B. Directing the study of pupils. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cuyahoga County Board of Education, 1922. 39 pp. 

A suggestive and practical handbook for teachers and school admin- 
istrators. Much of the material is quoted from standard authorities. 

Armstrong, R. D. “Some aspects of supervised study in history.” 
History Teacher's Magazine. 8:62-69. February, 1917. 

Excellent and detailed account of the method used in Hammond, In- 
diana, High School. 

Austin, Myrtle. “Supervised study in Idaho Falls High School.” 
Idaho Teacher, 4:182-183. December, 1922. 

The school day is divided into six periods of one hour each. One-half 
(or less) of a period is used for drill, testing, or recitation; the remain- 
der is devoted to assignment and supervised study. The study plan adopt- 
ed by the students is included. 

Bacon, F. L. “The eighty-minute supervised study period.” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal. 63:46-46. September, 1921. 

Describes the plan used in the Meriden, Connecticut, High School. It 
necessitates that all periods rotate, but this has the special advantage 
of providing that every subject appears once each week in the last pe- 
riod of the day. Time may easily be extended for special work with in- 
dividual pupils. Most important result is the uniform gain in scholar- 
ship. 


^The present bibliography is limited to titles that do not appear in 
either the list of 19 titles reported by Breslich or the list of 24 titles re- 
ported by Holsinger. 
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Beaman, J. P. ‘‘Supervised study/' Ohio Teacher. 46:160-161. De- 
cember, 1924. 

A brief discussion of supervised study. Some of the items of a ques- 
tionnaire and the tabulated replies of eighteen principals are included. 

Beauchamp, W. L. “A preliminary experimental study of technique 
in the mastery of subject matter in elementary physical sci- 
ence.” (In Studies in Secondary Education, 1. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1923. pp. 47-87. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 24. January, 1923.) 

Detailed findings of an investigation to determine the value of certain 
study procedures. Twenty-five tables and six figures included. 

Beauchamp, W. L. “Supervised study in elementary physical sci- 
ence.” School Review, 32:176-181. March, 1924. 

An excellent and clear presentation of the procedure during the as- 
similation period in a class of beginning pupils in elementary physical 
science. 

Belting, P. E. “Supervised study.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 2:160-162. March, 1917. 

Brief description of the method employed in the Oskaloosa, Iowa, High 
School. 

Boston Headmasters' Association. Report on Supervised Study. 
Boston, Printing Department, 1920. 60 pp. (Boston Public 
Schools. School Document No. 12, 1920.) 

Continues the study which was made by the High School Masters' 
Club of Massachusetts in 1917. The report consists principally of quo- 
tations from replies to a questionnaire. It shows that the advantages 
of supervised study seem to outweigh its disadvantages. A useful docu- 
ment. 

Bracewell, Mr. “The Springfield laboratory recitation plan: the 
third degree in supervised study.” Proceedings of the High- 
School Conference. Urbana, Illv University of Illinois, 1916. 
pp. 216-227. (University of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 14, No. 19. 
January 8, 1917. School of Education Bulletin, No. 17.) 

Describes this plan by showing how it works when applied to geome- 
try. 


Breslich, E. R. “Supervised study in mathematics.” Proceedings 
of the High School Conference. Urbana, 111., University of Illi- 
nois, 1914. pp. 247-268. (University of Illinois. College of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 13.) 
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Summarizes briefly typical experiments made to overcome the faults 
of the present system of instruction and describes rather fully the ex> 
periments in supervised study conducted in the University of Chicago 
High School. The technique for the administering of this study class 
and the advantages of this type of instruction are cited. 

Breslich, E. R. ‘‘Supervised study in mathematics.” School Re- 
view. 31 :733-747. December, 1923. 

Although the title of this article is the same as the preceding, the 
article itself is not. The author cites nine desirable study habits in gen- 
eral and lists seven strictly applicable to mathematics. He also dis- 
cusses the technique of supervised study and the results of such study. 

Brooks, S. S. “Supervised study.” (In his Improving Schools by 
Standardized Tests. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 
pp. 246-273.) 

Explains the difficulties in connection with supervised study and sug- 
gests silent-reading drill, the question method, finding the topic of a para- 
graph, and the construction of outlines as offering advantages in con- 
ducting this type of instruction. These methods are illustrated. 

Brown, J. S. “Supervised and directed study.” (In National Educa- 
tion Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1919. pp. 594- 
597) ; also in Proceedings of the High School Conference. 
Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1919. pp. 50-52. 

A general discussion of the theory of directed study. 

Brown, J. S. “Supervised study.” Proceedings of the High School 
Conference. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1915. pp. 301- 
305. (University of Illinois. College of Education Bulletin, No. 
15.) 

A description of the double period plan of supervised study as prac- 
ticed in the Joliet Township High School. Special attention is given to 
modern language. 

Brown, W. Q. “The improvement of instruction through supervised 
study.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Third Yearbook, pp. 245-253. 
Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 4. July, 1924.) 

An account of two experiments in the Kennedy School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The first involved the construction and the giving of a standard- 
ized test to measure the ability of pupils to study; the second, the organ- 
ization of a seminar class of teachers for the purposing of experiment- 
ing with the “mastery technique” in Grades IV to VIII, inclusive. 

Brown, W. W. “Making profitable use of the lengthened period.” 
School Review. 32:694-706. November, 1924. 
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Describes the s:eneral plan of supervised study as it has been worked 
out in the Janesville, Wisconsin, junior and senior high schools. States 
that a class period of sixty minutes may be approximately divided as 
follows: twenty minutes for review, fifteen minutes for the assignment, 
twenty-five minutes for working out the chief difficulties of the assign- 
ment. 

Brown, W. W. and Worthington, J. E. “Supervised study in Wis- 
consin high schools.” School Review. 32:603-612. October, 1924. 

Outcomes of an investigation of supervised study in seven Wisconsin 
high schools. Objective data indicate a superiority for this type of in- 
struction. Five tables included. 

Burr, A. W. “How is supervised study doing?” School Review. 32: 
224-226. March, 1924. 

A frank statement of conditions as found in many schools in many 
states. The question is raised whether or not supervised study as at 
present administered in most schools should be allowed to continue. 

Burton, W. H. “The supervision of study.” (In his Supervision and 
the Improvement of Teaching. New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1922. pp. 187-211.) 

A general discussion of the problem. Good bibliographical notes are 
appended to the chapter. 

Carter, R. E. “Teaching a study-habit.” School Revietv. 29:695-706; 
761-775. November and December, 1921. 

Formulates and illustrates by concrete examples some of the impor- 
tant steps in teaching any given study-habit. 

Cline, E. E. “Directing learning.” Education. 45:193-202. Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

A philosophy of directed learning is offered followed by an outline of 
suggestive procedure. The various classroom activities that may func- 
tion in such a process are cited and a rating list is proposed for check- 
ing the actual working of the scheme. 

Colvin, S. S. “Supervised study.” (In his Introduction to High- 
School Teaching. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
pp. 360-381.) 

The chapter treats of the following phases of the subject: (1) reasons 
for supervised study, (2) objections to it, (3) forms of it, (4) purposes 
for which the period may be used, (5) fundamental principles to be em- 
phasized in the technique of learning, and (6) indirect results. 

CUBBERLEY, E. P. The Principal and His School. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1923. pp. 403-410. 

Advice is given as to how to organize a school for directed study, to- 
gether with some of the required technique. 
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Day, G. a. ‘‘Supervision of study in the grades/' (In National Edu- 
cation Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1919, pp. 
698-600.) 

States tentative conclusions based on four years of experimentation 
in elementary classrooms. 

Dearborn, G. V. How to Learn Easily, Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1916. 227 pp. 

The subtitle “Practical hints on economical study” explains the nature 
of the book quite exactly. 

Dowell, E. S. “The attainment of good work habits in the length- 
ened period.” Ohio Teacher, 43:164-167. December, 1922. 

Points out the importance of directed study. Discusses the qualities 
that should be developed in the learner and the agencies that can be 
used to attain this end. Believes that the instructor is the determining 
factor in success or failure, although technique is not to be ignored. 

Dowell, E. S. “The use of directed study in the courses in social 
science in Bucyrus high school." Ohio Educational Monthly, 
73:1-8. January, 1924. 

A comprehensive discussion of the nature of directed study and of the 
organization of the school for it. 

Dunn, G. A. “The value of supervised study.” Teachers College 
Record, 18:430-437. November, 1917. 

To find out the relative merits of directed and undirected study, an 
experiment was made in the fourth grade of the public schools of a town 
system near New York City. Results favored directed study. 

Edington, C. 0. “The supervised-study project.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University, 2:236-236. October 3, 
1923. 

A preliminary report on the results of a project in supervised study 
conducted in eight schools in Ohio. 

Edwards, A. S. “Directed study.” South Carolina Education, 6:16-17. 
May 16, 1924. 

An address before the Department of Grammar Grade Teachers of 
the South Carolina Teachers Association on the general importance of 
directed study, together with a suggested procedure for the teacher in 
the classroom. 

Farnham, C. E. “Supervised study.” Education, 40:171-176. No- 
vember, 1919. 

Discusses the theory and practice of supervised study. 
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Fordyce, Charles. “Supervised study.” Nebraska Teacher, 20:209- 
210. January, 1918. 

Results of two studies show that there is sufficient time to include su- 
pervised study in school. 

Foster, H. H. “Study as self -teaching.” (In his Principles of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Education, New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1921. pp. 222-246.) 

Discusses the study problem in general, with some particular remarks 
on the meaning and administration of supervised study. Supplementary 
readings appended. 

Franks, T. H. “Supervised study in junior high school.” High- 
School Journal, 6:121-122. May, 1922. 

In the Smithfield, North Carolina, Junior High School, supervised 
study was a great aid in reducing failures. Describes the procedure 
adopted. 

Gist, A. S. “Habits of study.” (In National Education Association. 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Third Yearbook, 
pp. 254-264. Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 4. July, 1924.) 

Study of conditions at the B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washington, 
relative to what are some of the desirable habits of study, how pupils do 
study when unsupervised, and how their habits may be improved. 

Goodall, M. B. “Supervised study and individual differences in Eng- 
lish.” The High School, Eugene, Ore, 2:3-5. December, 1924. 

An interesting description of a type of supervised study which aided 
in the instruction of seventh-grade pupils of great variation in ability. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “The direction of study as the chief aim of the 
high school.” (In Johnston, C. H. ed. The Modern High School, 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. pp. 265-294.) 

A general discussion of the theory and practice of the technique of 
study. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “Present tendencies in supervised study.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 1 :239-256. April, 1915. 

Ascertained what the tendencies were in 1915 by carefully examining 
all available literature and by means of a postal card questionnaire an- 
swered by 632 schools. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. Supervised Study: a Discussion of the Study 
Lesson in High School, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1916. 433 pp. 
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Gives an excellent summary of the historical aspects of supervised 
study and of different theories and experiments concerning it. Part 2 
of the book discusses how to supervise the study of various high-school 
subjects. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. ‘‘Supervised study as a preparation for citizen- 
ship.” Journal of Education, 91 :3-6. Januarj’^ 1, 1920. 

Describes how the schools through this type of instruction may train 
youth in how to study the problems of living. Considerable attention is 
paid to the organization best adapted for such training. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. Supervised Study in the Elementary School. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 473 pp. 

The most recent contribution of the champion of supervised study. 
Part 1 is an exposition of the general principles of administration and 
supervision, Part 2 shows how supervised study may be conducted in the 
various elementary subjects. Several chapters have bibliographies ap- 
pended. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “Supervised study in the grades.” (In National 
Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1920. pp. 
502-604) ; also in American Education. 23:396-401. May, 1920. 

A daily schedule based on the principles of the learning process, and 
a lengthened class period arranged for on the weekly instead of the daily 
basis will remove administrative obstacles. The factors of study which 
should be taught pupils are listed. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “Supervised study, the new administrative 
vision.” American School Board Journal. 58:26-27. February, 
1919. 

The individual pupil’s study life which is the core of his learning 
power must be made to function at its highest capacity. Types of super- 
vised study explained and illustrated. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “Teaching by supervision.” Schoolmen*s Week 
Proceedings. Philadelphia, The Press of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1918. pp. 239-245. (University of Pennsylvania Bulle- 
tin. Vol. 18, No. 6. June, 1918.) 

A description of supervised study as a type of the laboratory method 
of study. Its technique is ably discussed. 

Hall-Quest, A. L. “The training of teachers to supervise study.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision. 7:160-166. March, 
1921. 

A description of the method employed by the University of Cincinnati 
to provide this training. 
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Handschin, C. H. “Individual differences and supervised study.” 
(In his Methods of Teaching Modem Languages, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1923. pp. 261-286.) 
Briefer account in Modern Language Journal. 3:168-173. Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

Summarizes the various methods which have been employed in mod- 
ern language teaching in adapting work to suit individual differences. 
Enlarges upon supervised study as the best method. 

Hanes, Ernest. “Supervised study in English.” School Review. 
32:366-363. May, 1924. 

Describes the procedure in supervised study in each of the three types 
of activity within the English Department of the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Hansen, E. L. E. “How to find time for supervised study in a rural 
school.” Wisconsin Journal of Education. 67:4-6. September, 
1924. 

The day’s work is so planned that one of the classes in each quarter 
of the day does work under special instruction but without supervision. 
This gives fifteen minutes for supervised study in whichever class in that 
quarter of the day needs it. The period before school opens is also uti- 
lized for this purpose. 

Heckert, J. W. “The effects of supervised study in English com- 
position.” Journal of Educational Research. 6:368-380. May, 

1922. 

An investigation conducted with the ninth grade of the William 
McGuffey High School at Miami University. Conclusions reached were 
that supervised study is eminently worth while if teachers are able to 
direct children’s efforts intelligently and if they know intimately the 
most successful methods of procedure. 

Hickle, Carey. “Supervised study and individual opportunity.” 
Porto Rico School Review. 2:26-28. April, 1918; 2:27-32. May, 
1918; 3:26-36. May, 1919. 

Believes that supervised study is the method to be used in individual- 
izing instruction. Urges flexibility of promotion and advancement by 
subject. 

Hickson, D. M. “Supervised study and rotating periods.” Ohio 
Teacher. 44:9-11. September, 1923; also in Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 72:266-260. October, 1923; and in Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University. 2 :320-323. November 28, 

1923. 

Describes the system as it operates in the Lancaster, Ohio, High 
School. 
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High School Masters’ Club of Massachusetts. Supervised Study and 
the Longer School Day. Boston, Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, 1918. 40 pp. (The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bulletin of the Board of Education, 1918. No. 3. Whole No. 94.) 

Conclusions of a committee appointed to report on the extent to which 
supervised study had been adopted in the United States and the length 
of the school day in typical high schools. The data are valuable. 

Hughes, W. H. “Standardizing procedure in combination system of 
supervised study, varying scope of work, and weighted credit.” 
Journal of Educational Research. 2:647-556. September, 1920. 

Sets forth some of the methods employed in the Riverview Union 
High School, Antioch, California, in administering this combination plan. 
Teachers and student body are stated to be enthusiastic over the plan 
and its possibilities. 

Johnston, C. H. and Others. “Supervised study.” (In their Junior- 
Senior High-School Administration. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922, pp. 201-217.) 

A general treatment of the subject. 

Johnson, F. W. “Supervised study.” Proceedings of the High 
School Conference. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1914. 
pp. 78-84. (University of Illinois. College of Education Bulletin, 
No. 13.) 

Gives experimental data and definite conclusions. 

Johnston, W. H. “Supervised study in the high school and the 
seventh and eighth grades.” Chicago Schools Journal. 6:325- 
328. May, 1924. 

Outlines very clearly a procedure which could well be followed In 
teaching the technique of a specific study-habit. 

Judd, C. H. “Teaching students to study.” (In his Psychology of 
High-School Subjects. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1916. pp. 
436-472.) 

Excellent discussion about how to study and how to organize intellec- 
tual material. Emphasizes the fact that it is more important to train 
the strong student than the weak or mediocre student. 

Kelley, D. J. “Administrative problems in supervised study.” (In 
National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 
1919, pp. 601-602.) 

Discusses how to organize and install a practicable scheme for the 
supervision of study. 
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Kitson, H. D. How to Use Your Mind. 2d ed. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1921. 258 pp. 

Systematizes and puts in available form methods of study which may 
be imparted by instruction. 

Kornhatjser, A. W. How to Study. Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924. 44 pp. 

A manual containing suggestions for students on the technique of 
study and helpful guidance in the formation of good study habits. 

Lappin, J. C. “Supervised study." Ohio Educational Monthly. 68:3-7, 
46-50. January and February, 1919. 

Reviews different plans which are in use. Contains good advice for 
the teacher. 

Lewerenz, Amanda. “A half year’s trial of supervised study." 
Proceedings of the High School Conference. Urbana, 111., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1917. pp. 274-277. (University of Illinois 
Bulletin. Vol. 15, No. 15. December 10, 1917. School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 19.) 

Describes the Maine, Illinois, method of supervised study. Gives a 
detailed account of the results of such study in a first-year German class. 

McGregor, A. L. Supervised Study in English. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. 220 pp. 

Devoted to the special technique necessary for supervised study in 
English. Planned primarily for junior-high-school classes where the 
lengthened period of sixty, seventy, or eighty minutes prevails. The 
type lessons included illustrate concretely the application of the method. 

Martin, A. S. “A high-school day of six hours and directed study." 
American School Board Journal. 58:23, 71-72. October, 1916. 
An account of the experiment at Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Mason, W. L. “A new system of supervised study." Education. 38 : 
117-120. October, 1917. 

Describes very briefly the different systems in vogue and points out 
some of the striking results following their introduction. 

Mason, W. R. “Supervised study for vocational students." Industrial 
Arts Magazine. 9:404-405. October, 1920. 

The Altoona, Pennsylvania, High School divides the class period for 
vocational courses as follows: five minutes for review, fifteen minutes 
for recitation, and twenty minutes for studying the assignment. 
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Miller, H. L. Directing Study, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1922. 377 pp. 

Presents various illustrative procedures, provides a theory and a plan 
of organization of classroom work, indicates ways of dealing with indi- 
viduals of varying achievements in the same ^oup, suggests shifts from 
the traditionally assigned lesson to directed and controlled classroom 
activity (study), moves steadily from classified groups to individual ac- 
tivity and the cooperating spirit, and proposes that pupils be taught by 
being given things to do. An excellent book. 

Miller, H. L. and Johnston, Dorothy. “Directing study for mas- 
tery.” School Review. 30:777-786. December, 1922. 

While the article is primarily concerned with presenting a procedure 
by means of which students may gain a sense of mastery of subject mat- 
ter, it also suggests helpful ways of dealing with individuals of varying 
achievements in the same class group. 

Minor, Ruby, “Supervised study in the elementary school.” School 
and Home Education. 39:168-170. March, 1920. 

Excellent brief discussion of the main points at issue. 

Minor, Ruby. “Supervising the study period.” (In her Principles of 
Teaching Practically Applied. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1924. pp. 147-162.) 

A general discussion of the importance and need of supervised study 
in the elementary grades. Its organization is considered. 

Mitchell, Howard. “Supervised study in modern languages.” Edu- 
cation. 38:386-387. January, 1918. 

Practical suggestions as to how supervised study may be used advan- 
tageously in modern language teaching. 

Monroe, W. S., and Mohlman, D. K. Training in the Technique of 
Study. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1924. 66 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 22, No. 2. September 8, 1924. 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education. Bulletin 
No. 20.) 

A description of the procedure employed in investigating the study 
habits of high-school students. Directions and exercises for giving train- 
ing in study habits and an annotated bibliography add to the usefulness 
of the bulletin. 

Moore, J. G. “Supervised study.” Proceedings of the High School 
Conference. Urbana, 111., University of lUinois, 1914, pp. 72-78. 
(University of Illinois. School of Education Bulletin, No. 13.) 

An account of three experiments in supervised study in three different 
cities. 
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Morris, F. A. ''Some experiments in supervised study.” American 
School Board Journal. 55:31. November, 1917. 

An account of three different methods of conducting supervised study 
in the Foxcroft, Maine, school system. The individual pupil was better 
cared for without additional cost. 

Morrison, H. C. "Supervised study.” School Review. 31:588-603. 
October, 1923. 

Excellent discussion of the theory and practice of supervised -study. 

Nielson, C. H. "An innovation in supervised study.” School Review. 
25:220. March, 1917. 

The two chief features of this scheme are to aid pupils who are falling 
behind in their work and to teach classes how to i^udy, by setting aside 
one of the seven daily periods as a ^^deficiency period” and by adding 
one period more to the school day. 

Nutt, H. W. "Supervised study.” (In his Supervision of Instruction. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. pp. 181-192.) 

Brief statement of the essentials. Contains outlines suggestive of the 
technique to be practiced in group study, in individual study conferences, 
and in make-up work. 

Nutt, H. W. "Supervision of the study habits of high-school pupils.” 
(In his Principles of Teaching High-School Pupils. New York, 
The Century Company, 1922. pp. 295-323.) 

A good general discussion of the principles and practices involved in 
the guidance of the learning efforts of pupils. 

Parker, S. C. "Supervised study.” (In his Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools. Boston, Ginn and Company, 115, pp. 301-417.) 

A good statement of the practices of supervised study. Consult also 
the author’s Exercises, pp. E203-215. 

Perm AN, A. A. "Adventures in supervised study.” Journal of Edu- 
cation. 98:490-492. November 15, 1923. 

A general description of the status of supervised study in several high 
schools. The school organization providing for this type of instruction 
is explained. 

Phillips, E. D. "Supervised study.” American School Board Jour- 
nal. 62:39. April, 1921. 

Defines supervised study as teaching how to study, properly assigning 
the lesson, and then supervising the work of each pupil as he attempts 
to master the assignment at his seat. Lists its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Summarizes the different plans in operation and evaluates 
the results. 
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Philips, H. S. “Report of a committee on junior high schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado.” Elementary School Journal, 23:13-24. Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

Results of a questionnaire study concerning the school day, supervised 
study, and advisory periods, procedure etc., answered by 63 school sys- 
tems. Data secured irom Denver teachers also recorded. There are nine 
tables. 

PiCKELL, F. G. “Supervised study in the Lincoln high school.” 
Nebraska Teacher, 21: 16-18. September, 1918. 

After a study of the systems used in about forty cities, a plan was 
adopted which involved a school day of four eighty-minute periods, one 
of which is a “shifting” period on four days each week. Other items of 
organization and administration are described. 

PiEPER, Charles J. “Supervised study in natural science.” School 
Review, 32:122-133. February, 1924. 

Describes the procedure in the University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. States clearly what is being done under the pre-test, 
pre-view, assimilation, organization, and final recitation phases of the 
work. Tables and illustrations included. 

Porter, H. V. “Supervised study in biology.” Proceedings of the 
High School Conference, Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 
1923. pp. 103-107. (University of Illinois Bulletin. Vol. 21, No. 
26. February 18, 1924.) 

An interesting discussion of the differences between two classes in 
biology, the one having a laboratory period every day and doing all of 
its studying and reciting in class, the other having the traditional two 
double periods a week. Supervised study now prevails in all the science 
work and in one-third of the classes in other subjects in the Athens, Illi- 
nois, High School. 

Reavis, W. C. “The administration of supervised study.” School Re- 
view, 32:413-419. June, 1924. 

Discusses the usual plans of administration, points out their deficien- 
cies and suggests the procedure of the University High School of the 
University of Chicago as more nearly supplying the ideal conditions for 
this type of instruction. 

Rorem, S. O. “Supervised study as a school project.” Junior High 
Clearing House. 1 :23-34. April, 1920. 

Supervised study is of special value in the junior high school. Sug- 
gests what should be done and how it should be done. 

Ross, Carmon. “The problem of supervised study in the grades.” 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 67:474-480. April, 1919; also in 
Education. 39:467-470. April, 1919. 
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Considers these three phases of supervised study: (1) what it is; (2) 
its advantages and objections; and (3) problems of introducing it into 
the grades. 

Sampson, C. H. “Supervised study.” American School Board Jour- 
nal. 66:70, 72. July, 1922. 

Explains that supervised study is a “leading-on” process which is es- 
pecially helpful for pupils with individual problems. 

Sandwick, R. L. How to Study and What to Study. New York, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1916. 170 pp. 

Discusses the principles of study. Students will find the last half of 
the book of special help. 

Sexton, J. W. “Training teachers to supervise.” (In National Edu- 
cation Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1919. pp. 602- 
606.) 

The first and most important step is to gain from the teachers a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the supervision of study. Suggests the neces- 
sary procedure to gain this end. Then the technique of supervised study 
must be mastered. 

Simpson, M. E. Supervised Study in American History. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1921. 278 pp. 

Describes in detail just how the author actually used this method in 
teaching history. The principles involved become very apparent in the 
various lesson illustrations which are offered. 

Smith, R. R. “Supervised study in the Joliet Township High 
School.” American School Board Journal. 68 :33, 80. March, 
1919. 

Describes the Joliet double period plan of supervised study. Recom- 
mends that the first period be used for study, the second for recitation. 
Total time is seventy minutes. 

Snow, W. B. “Supervised study.” Boston Teachers News Letter, 
12: 14-18. February, 1924. 

Describes certain plans of organization which make a supervised study 
period possible and points out the special value of the Boston High 
School system. 

Stetson, P. C. “A survey of supervised study.” American School 
Board Journal. 64:19-20, 86-86. June, 1917. 

A summary of some of the notable experiments which have been made. 
Results seem to justify its use in meeting individual differences. 
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Stormzand, M. J. “Study and supervised study.” (In his Progres- 
sive Methods of Teaching. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1924. pp 88-139.) 

A general treatment of the meaning and forms of study followed by a 
helpful discussion of supervised study. 

Strayer, G. D. and Norsworthy, Naomi. “How to study.” (In their 
How to Teach. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. pp. 
220-233.) 

Excellent discussion of the various types of study. 

Sumner, S. C. Supervised Study in Mathematics and Science. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. 241 pp. 

Discusses the special methods needed in the teaching of mathematics 
and science. Contains also many suggestions and helpful type lessons. 

“Supervised language study.” Proceedings of the High School Con- 
ference. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1916. pp. 296-301. 
(University of Illinois. College of Education Bulletin, No. 15.) 

Report of the results of the Committee of the Modern Language Sec- 
tion. The study is based on a questionnaire. 

Thomas, F. W. Training for Effective Study. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922. 261 pp. 

Since the study period is as important a factor in a child’s education 
as the recitation period, equal attention should be given them. Chapters 
V, VI, and VII are especially helpful for supervised study. 

Waples, Douglas. “The study-recitation.” (In his Procedures in 
High-School Teaching. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1924. pp. 120-137.) 

Defines this type of procedure and considers these questions : “Can the 
conventional recitation procedure give satisfactory results? Can pupils 
study effectively in class? How can the teacher apportion his time be- 
tween the individual and the group?” and “What are the chief difficulties 
to be expected in adopting this procedure?” 

Whipple, G. M. How to Study Effectively. Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Company, 1916. 44 pp. 

A set of thirty-eight rules on the technique of studying with just suffi- 
cient explanatory comment to make them readily intelligible and serv- 
iceable. 

White, E. A. “An experiment in supervised study.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 1 ;257-262. April, 1915. 
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Describes the system of supervised study as it operates in the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Hig'h School. The schedule of classes, 1914 and 1915, is 
included. 

Wiley, J. A. Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and Assimila- 
tive Reading: a Guide for Directing the Information of Effi- 
cient Study Habits. Cedar Falls, Iowa, The Author, 1922. 112 

pp. 

This manual ‘‘outlines a technique in teaching: pupils to study any 
subject which involves the use of textbook material.’’ 

Wilson, H. B. Training Pupils to Study. Baltimore, Warwick and 
York, 1917. 70 pp.; also in Atlantic Educational Journal. 
12:419-427, 476-481. April and May, 1917. 

Analytical presentation of ten factors in study, with definite applica- 
tions to lessons. Very practical and detailed lesson plans, which are the 
complete reports of work actually done. 

Young, Ella and Simpson, M. R. “A technique for the lengrthened 
period.*' School Review. 80:199-204. March, 1922. 

An excellent discussion of the sixty-two minute period as used in the 
Bucyrus, Ohio, High School. 



Part IV. Differentiated Curricula and Courses of Study ** 


‘‘Helpful books on elementary and secondary school curricula.” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
1:888-343. November, 1923. 

A list of 58 “best” books selected on the judgment of 25 educators. 
Although these books are chiefly concerned with the problem of building 
courses of study and curricula, they recognize the basic principle of in- 
dividual differences and take cognizance of them. Several books devote 
a chapter or more to discussing this differentiation in detail. The se- 
lected and annotated bibliography following the list is valuable. None of 
its titles is repeated here. 

Henry, T. S. “Annotated bibliography on gifted children and their 
education.” Twenty-Third Yearbook of this Society, Blooming- 
ton, 111., Public School Publishing Company, 1924. Part I, 
pp. 389-443. 

An excellent bibliography of over 450 titles covering quite thoroughly 
the education of gifted children. Many of its entries will discuss the 
enriched curriculum and course of study as the best provision which the 
school can make for the superior child. The following list does not 
duplicate its titles. 

Alltucker, M. M. “Building the curriculum.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 13:67-68. February, 1924. 

One of the factors involved is the measurement or estimation of each 
child’s physical, social, moral, and mental worth and the subsequent 
adaptation of the courses of study to meet the needs of different groups 
of children. 

Anthony, K. M. “Adapting school procedure to individual differ- 
ences in children.” Virginia Journal of Education, 14:43-45. 
October, 1920. 

Standard group intelligence tests and educational tests will assist the 
teacher in acquiring a working estimate of her pupils. This procedure 
should be followed by a reorganization of her course of study with the 
“sliding assignment.” 

Ayres, L. P. “Differentiation in courses of study.” Journal of Educa- 
tion, 79:317-318. March 19, 1914. 

“Great difference in inherent ability of children. Must differentiate 
our courses because our children are differentiated by nature. Compari- 
son of ability of best in lower grades with poorest in upper grades.” 


®The bibliography here does not cite any of the 58 “best books” men- 
tioned in the first reference nor any of the more than 450 titles listed by 
Henry in the second reference in Part IV, 
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Bagley, W. C. “Differentiated curriculum versus common elements.” 
School and Home Education. 36:215-218. March, 1916; also in 
National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 
1916. pp. 968-966. 

‘‘Carefully selected, rigorously tested common elements should form 
the core of every seventh- and eighth-grade program. Around these 
should be built the differentiations, the diversified offerings, but no one 
should be permitted to escape the common elements.” 

Bagley, W. C. “Principles justifying common elements in the school 
program.” Proceedings of the High School Conference. Urbana, 
111., University of Illinois, 1914. pp. 9-21. (University of Illinois. 
School of Education Bulletin, No. 13.) 

While the author justifies differentiated curricula, he believes that it 
has sometimes been practiced to excess. Shows that a certain measure 
of uniformity is essential, that it furnishes one rather definite standard 
for selecting common elements, and does not unduly interfere with de- 
sirable differentiation. 

Bobbitt, Franklin. “Differentiation of courses.” (In his What the 
Schools Teach and Might Teach. Cleveland, Ohio, The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. pp. 98-100.) 

Describes what differentiation of courses was to be found in the Cleve- 
land schools at the time the survey was made. 

Brooks, E. C. “The need of a new educational content.” Journal of 
Education. 79 :512-613. May 7, 1914. 

Burk, Frederic. “Our high-school curriculum: what shall we do 
about it?” Western Journal of Education. 18:3-6. May 19, 
1912. 

“A discussion of the high-school curriculum based on results of an 
entrance examination for the San Francisco State Normal School.” 

Bye, E. C. “A composite course in social science.” Historical Out- 
look. 14:146-147. April, 1923. 

A description of the course in the Coatesville, Pennsylvania, High 
School. It is comprehensive and flexible so that it may meet the needs 
of pupils who expect to go to college and those who do not. 

Clark, M. G. “What may and must we add to the conventional 
course of study by way of differentiation?” (In Iowa State 
Teachers Association. Proceedings, 1916. pp. 104-109.) 

Asserts that the “common pabulum” must be more than minimal es- 
sentials. Discusses several types of enriching possibilities. 
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Clement, J. A. 'The business of scientific curriculum-making in 
secondary education.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 9:357-366. September, 1923; also in School Science and 
Mathematics. 24:121-130. February, 1924. 

Discusses the four factors involved in reconstructed secondary educa- 
tion, one factor being the adaptation of subject matter to individual 
differences. 

Coffman, L. D. "Differentiated curriculums versus common ele- 
ments.” School and Home Education. 35:213-215. March, 1916; 
also in American School. 2:264-266. September, 1916; and in 
National Education Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 
1916. pp. 963-968. 

Believes that too much attention has been paid to differences in indi- 
viduals and not enough to their likenesses. Advocates an enriched and 
socialized curriculum which retains the common elements as its core. 

Collins, J. V. "Adaptation.” EdtLcational Review. 61 :286-294. 
March, 1916. 

Outlines a system by which students may be adapted to courses as well 
as courses to students. 

Counts, G. S. "Parental occupation and the course of study.” (In his 
Selective Character of American Secondary Education. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1922. pp. 65-73. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 19.) 

A study showing how children coming from various occupational 
groups reacted to the different curricula which were offered in the high 
schools of four cities. 

CoxE, W. W. "School variation in general intelligence.” Journal of 
Educational Research. 4:187-194. October, 1921. 

A study which revealed the differences in the general intelligence of 
the pupils in 24 sixth grades in 24 elementary schools in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and also showed the extent to which schools themselves differ in 
the type of their pupils. Compares these facts with the type of com- 
munity served and concludes that courses of study and curricula should 
be adjusted to meet varying conditions. 

"Curriculum brings teachers big job.” School Bulletin, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 2:1. February, 1924. 

Proposes to build a course of study which will take into account the 
individual differences of pupils by outlining courses of study for groups 
of high, medium, and low levels of intelligence. 
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Dickson, V. E. “Differentiation of courses to meet needs of pupils 
of different levels of ability.” (In National Education Associa- 
tion. Department of Superintendence. Second Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, The Association, 1924. pp. 201-206.) 

In the Oakland, California, public schools the following plan is being 
developed: the segregation of pupils into ability groups, the differentia- 
tion in content of course, standards of attainment, and, wherever neces- 
sary, in methods of instruction. 

“Differentiation of the curriculum to meet individual needs of 
pupils.” (In National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Second Yearbook. Washington, The Associa- 
tion, 1924. pp. 193-200.) 

A symposium by some of the leading educators in the United States 
as to the provision which is made in their school systems for curricula 
differentiation. 

Downer, John. “The curriculum.” School Index. 10:270-271. May 
2, 1924. 

In a general discussion of the principles and factors governing the se- 
lection and organization of curriculum material, the author points out 
the importance of adapting this material to the differences in children. 
He illustrates by citing, as examples, the Dalton and Winnetka plans. 

Elson, W. H. and Bachman, F. P. “Different courses for elemen- 
tary schools.” Educational Review. 39:357-364. April, 1910. 

The elementary school should provide different courses of study, 
adapted to the needs of varying districts and of particular groups of 
children. The plan is described. 

Elson, W. H. and Bachman, F. P. “Need of different elementary 
school courses.” Elementary School Teacher. 10:202-203. De- 
cember, 1909. 

Describes three ways of providing dual work in the elementary school. 
These courses are for children who intend to continue their schooling and 
for those who expect to attend no other school. 

Felter, W. L. “On reconstructing the curriculum in secondary 
schools.” Educational Review. 48:37-48. June, 1914. 

Would include courses of study which reflect the activities found in 
society, industrial and commercial. Advocates separate courses for boys 
and rirls, flexible curricula, shorter courses, and more types of high 
schools. 

Francis W. Parker School op Chicago. The Individual and the 
Curriculum. Chicago, Francis W. Parker School, 1920. 158 pp. 
(Studies in Education, Vol. 6.) 
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Realizing the need of new materials for the curriculum, the faculty of 
this school published this study which contains a number of interesting 
experiments on the adaptation of the curriculum to the individual. The 
methods and materials used are within the scope of the average class- 
room. 

Frazier, C. R. “Should elementary school work be differentiated to 
meet individual, social, and industrial needs, and how, and what 
ways and means are available for fitting school work to those 
needs satisfactorily?” (In Washington Educational Association. 
Proceedings, 1916. pp. 68-74.) 

Gambrill, J. M. “Experimental curriculum-making in the social 
studies.” Historical Outlook. 14:384-406. December, 1923; 15: 
37-55. January, 1924. 

In this report of an extended investigation of the leading experimental 
schools, considerable data will be found on the adjustments which are 
being made for individual differences of pupils. 

Glass, J. M. Curriculum Practices in the Junior High School and 
Grades V and VI. Chicago, The University of Chicago, 1924. 
181 pp. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 25. No- 
vember, 1924.) 

The results of an investigation of the curriculum practices in fourteen 
municipal school systems. The core curriculum, elective courses, and 
subject divisions of the constants are carefully considered. Contains 
many excellent tables. 

Glass, J. M. “Status of the junior-high-school differentiation of 
curricula.” Seventh Yearbook of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Cicero, 111. The Association, 1923. 
pp. 34-40. 

The junior-high-school progrram of studies has been designated as a 
‘*constants-with-variables curricula” as best defining the plan of con- 
stants and electives which generally prevails. There is a shift of 
emphasis, however, from differentiation to guided exploration as pre- 
paratory to secondary education, 

Grady, W. E. “Curriculum-making.” Psychological Clinic. 7:57-67. 
May, 1913. 

In regard to the revision of the New York City courses of study, sug- 
gests that varied minimal courses be outlined and tried in different parts 
of the city to which they arc best adapted. Variations should also be 
allowed for the differences in ability, length of school career, etc., within 
the group of pupils. 
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Hailman, W. N. “Adjustment of the common-school curriculum to 
the vocational needs of to-day/' Manual Training and Voca- 
tional Education, 16:129-137. November, 1914. 

Discusses the importance of stressing the concrete and practical 
phases of subjects and of encouraging productive and creative work. 
This will necessitate greater curriculum differentiation. 

Heeter, S. L. “Differentiation in the courses of study for children 
between twelve and sixteen years of age." (In National Educa- 
tion Association. Addresses and Proceedings, 1913, pp. 292- 
296.) 

An account of the differentiation which was made in the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, schools in one year. It is a statement of administrative 
experience. 

Higgins, E. E. “Suggestions for enriching the content subjects.” 
Detroit Journal of Education, 3:166-169. December, 1922. 

Describes the enlarged program which was used with the accelerated 
pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of the Jackson, Michigan, schools. 

Holley, C. E. “Curriculum differentiation and administration in 
typical high schools." Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 1 :332-340. May, 1915. 

A study based on data secured from the bulletins of 54 high schools 
located in cities of four thousand or more inhabitants and printed be- 
tween the years 1912 and 1914. 

Hollister, H. A. “Constants and variables in the high-school pro- 
gramme of studies." Education, 32:69-74. October, 1911. 

Believes that the time has come when variables should be seriously con- 
sidered in the organization of programs. Their place and time should be 
appointed with care. 

Horn, J. L. “The curriculum as an elementary-school problem" and 
“Psychological aspects of curriculum formulation." (In his The 
American Elementary School. New York, The Century Com- 
pany, 1923. pp. 297-362.) 

Believes that educational processes should conform to the differentia- 
tion which is found in children, this differentiation being provided for 
from the beginning of their school life. The formulated curriculum 
goals should also be conditioned by ‘‘psychological factors such as matu- 
rity, intelligence, emotion, and, in addition, variability in every distin- 
guishable characteristic." 

Jensen, G. C. “The Eureka plan." Sierra Educational News, 20: 
687-689. December, 1924. 
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A description of the plan which advocates the differentiation of four 
purpose groups: (1) the university group, (2) the high-school gradua- 
tion group, (3) the special certificate group — those who do not graduate, 
and (4) the part-time group. 

Johnson, M. H. ''Modifications of the curriculum that have been 
tried.” Bulletin of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. 4:3. February, 1923. 

Cites the various opportunities which the Washington Irving High 
School of New York City offers girls of different abilities. 

Johnston, C. H. "Curriculum adjustment in modern high schools.” 
School Review. 22:577-590. November, 1914. 

Urges curriculum differentiation wherever possible, the basis for 
which must be the demands of the different groups of pupils; these 
groups are to be chosen on grounds of different vocational needs and ex- 
pectations. 

Johnston, C. H. "What is curriculum differentiation?” Educational 
Administration and Supervision. 2:49-57. January, 1916. 

Attempts to clear up the confusion which exists relative to the termi- 
nology used in connection with the term '‘curriculum differentiation.” 

Judd, C. H. "Problems exhibited by non-promotions.” (In his Meas- 
uring the Work of the Public Schools. Cleveland, Ohio, The Sur- 
vey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. pp. 17-44.) 

The fact that these were ten thousand non-promoted pupils in the 
Cleveland elementary schools in June, 1914, indicates that there is some- 
thing wrong with the school administration. Urges that there be an ex- 
tended revision of the course of study. 

Keller, P. G. W. "Rebuilding a course of study.” School Review. 
32:49-52. January, 1924. 

An account of how the course of study for the Waukegan, Illinois, 
Township Secondary Schools was rebuilt. Illustrates the teaching unit 
in mathematics in which there is proper adjustment for each pupil. 

Kirby, Byron. "The curriculum.” Educator- Journal. 21 :203-206. De- 
cember, 1920. 

"Some suggestions for changing the course of study beginning with 
the sixth grade so that the school systems would provide for a gradual 
divergence in the courses followed, dependent upon the different abili- 
ties and different tastes of the children themselves.” 

Lewis, W. D. "The high school and the boy.” Saturday Evening 
Post. 184:8-9, 88-98. April, 1912. 
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“In order to meet the needs of all classes of boys, all subjects of 
study should be placed on an equality, and the content of the courses 
in each of these lines, and the aims and the methods of instruction should 
be determined by the capacity of the student as they are and by social 
and economic needs, rather than by the foundation required for ad- 
vanced courses or by professional theories as to the complete and logical 
organization of subject.” 

McManis, J. T. “Individual differences in the early grades." School 
and Society. 3:289-295. February 26, 1916. 

* Pleads that a flexible curriculum be allowed for the lower as well as 
the higher gn^ades in order that the individual differences of pupils may 
be provided for. Suggests practical solutions for this problem. 

McMurry, F. M. “The uniform minimum curriculum with uniform 
examinations.” (In National Education Association. Addresses 
and Proceedings, 1913. pp. 131-148.) 

Criticizes pointedly the proposed New York State plan. Believes that 
the freedom and initiative of the teacher and the individuality of the 
pupil should be preserved. 

Marsh, C. L. “Curriculum objectives and the adaptation of courses 
of study to individual differences: enrichment or acceleration.” 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1923. pp. 
388-391. (The Ohio State University Bulletin. VoL 28, No. 2. 
August 31, 1923.) 

Argues that a highly differentiated curricula is the only way to reach 
every adolescent child. Suggests four divisions of the program of 
studies — academic, scientific, commercial, and industrial — and recom- 
mends grouping of pupils according to ability. 

Miller, H. L. “The broader curriculum of the new secondary 
school.” Seventh Yearbook of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals. Cicero, 111., The Association, 1923. pp. 
136-144. 

Maintains that both education and vocation can be met by a curricu- 
lum of six cores considered as constants. Each pupil should be required 
to choose two units in each of these six fields. Believes that it is neither 
desirable nor feasible to have differentiated curricula. 

Mitchell, David. “Children’s ability and educational opportuni- 
ties.” (In Bell, J. C. ed. Contributions to Education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Company, 1924. Vol. 1, pp. 5-16.) 

An excellent discussion of the progress of pupils through the grades, 
with emphasis on the differences in the ability of pupils and the methods 
which schools have used and should use to meet these differences. Ad- 
justing curricula and courses of study has many possibilities. 
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Mitchell, S. C. “For the 90 percent.” School Review. 81:439-444. 
June, 1923. 

A plea for curricula which will prepare for vocations as well as for 
college. Strongly advocates vocational training by correspondence in 
conjunction with high-school training. 

Morrison, H. C. “Reconstructed mathematics in the high school: 
the adaptation of instruction to the needs, interests, and capac- 
ities of students.” Thirteenth Yearbook of this Society. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1914. Part I, pp. -31. 

Mathematical courses should be differentiated for cultural and tech- 
nical purposes, should parallel broad zones of adult activity, and should 
make special provision for brilliant students. 

Newlon, J. H. “The need of a scientific curriculum policy for junior 
and senior high schools.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 3:263-268. May, 1917. 

There is great divergence in curriculum practices. Discusses these 
practices and argues that definite curricula should be designed to meet 
the needs of definite student groups. These groups are to be determined 
through a scientific survey of the abilities and vocational needs and in- 
tentions of the students. 

Omans, a. C. “Enriched manual arts course for the gifted child.” 
Detroit Journal of Education. 3:170-173. December, 1922. 

Argues that gifted children should not be confined to the academic 
courses, that there is much in the manual arts which should be ac- 
quired by them, and that the work should be differentiated according to 
the grade of ability. 

Pechstein, L. A. “Curricula-making for pupils of varying ability.” 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Cicero, 111,, The Association, 1924. pp. 24-29. 

High-school authorities have been tardy in shaping curricula to fit the 
needs of its pupils. They must study out and apply new curricula true 
to the modified conception of the aim of education and justified by mod- 
ern educational psycholog^y. 

Peyser, Nathan. “The experimental school.” (In Bell, J. C. ed. 
Contributions to Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
Book Company, 1924. Vol. 1, pp. 128-138.) 

Experimental school 181, Brooklyn, has as its fundamental objective 
^^the determining of each child’s capabilities and needs and the adapting 
of educational curriculum and procedure to these individual demands.” 

Rapeer, L. W. “A core curriculum for high schools.” School and 
Society. 5:641-549. May 12, 1917. 
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Believes that the minimal essentials, the fundamental subjects, should 
be the core curriculum, required of all pupils. Beyond this a differenti- 
ated curriculum should be offered for various and varying groups of 
pupils. 

Ripley, E. C. “Should essentials of the course of study vary to 
satisfy social demands in different school districts? Within the 
same district?*' (In National Education Association. Addresses 
and Proceedings, 1915, pp. 364-358.) 

The essentials of reading, writing, and arithmetic are advocated for 
all children for the first four grades. The next two years should foster 
further advance in these and other studies; marked variation should 
begin in the seventh grade. 

Salisbury, E. I. “Administrative uniformity of the curriculum.** 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 3:276-279. May, 
1917. 

Summarizes the eight fundamental divergencies between practice and 
modern educational theory in regard to the curriculum. Suggests a 
harmonizing of these two elements in which free play will be allowed 
individual abilities. 

Selden, F. H. “Differentiation in course of study.** Journal of Edu- 
cation. 79:680-681. May 21, 1914. 

Snedden, David. “Case group methods of determining flexibility of 
general curricula in high schools.** Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Cicero, 
111., The Association, 1923. pp. 80-87 ; also in School and Society, 
17:287-292. March 17, 1923. 

Differentiations of curricula should be preceded by systematic analy- 
ses of the conditioning qualities and prospects of learners. Learners 
whose diagnoses are similar should form case groups, having schemes 
of educational objectives suitable for each. Upon these the curricula 
should be based. 

Snedden, David. “The character and extent of desirable flexibility 
as to courses of instruction and training of youths of 12 to 14 
years of age.’* Educational Administration and Supervision. 
2:219-234. April, 1916; also in National Education Associa- 
tion. Addresses and Proceedings, 1916. pp. 966-976. 

Advocates a curriculum which will modify the rigidity of the one- 
course curriculum and which will prevent the wasteful possibilities of 
entire free election. Such a curriculum should be determined both by 
the capacities of the learners and by their var3dng needs. 
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Snedden, David. “Differentiated program of study for older chil- 
dren in elementary schools.” Educational Review. 44:128-139. 
September, 1912. 

Snedden, David. “The high school of to-morrow.” School Review. 
25:1-15. January, 1917. 

Describes a pro^am of studies, such as the author believes it will he 
in 1925. The curricula and courses of study are decidedly flexible. 

Snedden, David. “Junior high school offerings.” School and Society. 
20:740-744. December 13, 1924. 

There should be more differentiation of curricula to meet pupil differ- 
ences in abilities, extra-school conditions and prospects. The author 
analyzes one method of dissecting certain problems of curricula and 
suggests possible courses with certain variations for individual programs. 

Snedden, David. “Reorganization of education for children from 12 
to 14 years of age.” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision. 2:425-432. September, 1916. 

Advocates the junior-high-school type of organization as best pro- 
viding a flexible course of study for children of these ages. 

Tuttle, E. M. “Individual psychological examinations at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School.” Bulletin of High Points. 4:5-13. 
September, 1922. 

Largely a discussion of individual cases. The follow-up work after a 
test frequently consists in advising students to change tneir courses of 
study. 

Waples, Douglas. “Indexing the qualifications of different social 
groups for an academic curriculum.” School Review. 32:537- 
546. September, 1924. 

Describes an “adaptation of Counts* procedure whereby certain cri- 
teria may be used in collecting evidence concerning the relative value of 
the single academic curriculum to pupils of different social groups.” 

Washburne, C. W. “What do they teach your children?** Collier* s. 
73:18-19. January 26, 1924; also in Philippine Education. 20: 
572-573. April, 1924. 

Forcibly points out that our present courses of study are largely tra- 
ditional and that they must be reconstructed scientifically according to 
the needs of children in after life. The procedure is illustrated. 

Washburne, C. W. See Part I, Section D, of this bibliography. 
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Whitney, F. P. “Differentiation of courses in the seventh and 
eighth grades.” Education Review. 41:127-184. February, 1911. 

That these two grades may function more profitably, the author pro- 
poses to give pupils of the seventh grade a choice of courses — one leaaing 
specifically to the high school, the other to vocational school or industrial 
work. 

Withers, J. W. “The principles on which readjustment of the pro- 
gram of studies should be based.” Proceedings of the High- 
School Conference. Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 1914. pp. 
24-82. (University of Illinois. School of Education Bulletin, 
No. 18.) 

A discussion of the theory of the principles advanced. Advocates a 
fundamental education which provides for marked individual differences 
in children, is adaptable, and well suited to the nature and capacity of 
children. 

Young, J. R. “Reorganization of the high-school curriculum.” Edu- 
cational Review. 63:122-187. February, 1917. 

Reorganization may be based on certain underlying principles: (1) 
conservation of student energy and mental efficiency through elimina- 
tion of long devotion to studies uninteresting to the individual student; 
(2) more adherence to the principle of selection and insistence on thor- 
oughness in the essentials of the various courses; (3) more practice in 
the use and application of the knowledge gained; (4) the introduction 
of supplementary material dealing with community life, and (5) em- 
phasis on the major industries and social needs of the community. 




CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(As Revised at the 1924 Meetinsr of the Society) 

Article I 

Name . — The name of this Society shall be “The National Society 
for the Study of Education/’ 


Article II 

Object . — Its purposes are to carry on the investigation of educa- 
tional problems, to publish the results, and to promote their discus- 
sion. 

Article III 

ilfewhera/wp.— Section 1. There shall be three classes of members 
—active, associate, and honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes 
of this Society is eligible to membership and shall become such on 
payment of dues as prescribed. 

Section 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to participate 
in discussion, and under certain conditions, to hold office. 

Section 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of 
the Society, and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled 
to hold office, or to vote, or to take part in the discussion. 

Section 6. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of active members, with the exception of voting and holding office, 
and shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the 
Society on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall 
be printed in the Yearbook. 

Section 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.00 
and for associate members $1.00. The election fee for active and for 
associate members shall be $1.00. 

Article IV 

Officers . — Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a Board 
of Directors, a Council, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of six members 
of the Society and the Secretary-Treasurer. Only active members 
who have contributed to the Yearbooks shall be eligible to serve 
as directors. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected by the Society 
to serve for three years, beginning on January first after their 
election. Two members of the Board shall be elected annually (and 
such additional members as may be necessary to fill vacancies that 
may have arisen). 

This election shall be conducted by an annual mail ballot of all 
active members of the Society. A primary ballot shall be secured 
in October, in which the active members shall nominate from a list 
of members eligible to said Board. The names of the six persons 
receiving the highest number of votes on this primary ballot shall 
be submitted in November for a second ballot for the election of 
the two members of the Board. The two persons (or more in the 
case of special vacancies) then receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors shall have general charge of 
the work of the Society, shall appoint its own Chairman, shall 
appoint the Secretary-Treasurer, and the members of the Council. 
It shall have power to fill vacancies within its membership, until 
a successor shall be elected as prescribed in Section 3. 

Section 5. The Council shall consist of the Board of Directors, 
the chairmen of the Society’s Yearbook and Research Committees, 
and such other active members of the Society as the Board of 
Directors may appoint from time to time. 

Section 6. The function of the Council shall be to further the 
objects of the Society by assisting the Board of Directors in 
planning and carrying forward the educational undertakings of 
the Society. 

Article V 

Publications. — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu^cation and such supplements 
as the Board of Directors may provide for. 

Article VI 

Meetings.— 'The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time 
and place of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
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Education Association. Other meetings may be held when authorized 
by the Society or by the Board of Directors. 

Article VII 

Amendments.— This constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



MINUTES OF THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(February 23, 26, and 27, 1924) 

The first meeting of the Society was a joint meeting with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and the Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Owing to errors made by those in charge of ar- 
rangements at Chicago, this session could not be held in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel as advertised and it was necessary 
to pack to the suffocation point the Florentine Room with its 
nominal capacity of 600. President Judd called the meeting to order 
at 8:06 Saturday evening, February 23rd, and after a few words of 
explanation concerning the matter of the Yearbooks and the eve- 
ning's program, introduced as presiding officer for the evening 
Mr. John N. Greer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and President of the Department of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts of the National Education Association. 

The following program was then presented, based upon Part II, 
Section 1 (Vocational Guidance) of the 23rd Yearbook of the 
Society, entitled “Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education 
for the Industries": 

I. “Recent Indications op Progress in Vocational Guidance.” 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, Indiana University, 
and President of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

II. “What Is the Guidance Emphasis in Our Public Schools?” 

A. H. Edgerton, Supervisor of Vocational Information and Guid- 
ance, Teachers College and the Lincoln School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, New York. 

III. “Outstanding Demands for Guidance Activities in a City 

System.” 

H. H. Bixler, Director of Vocational Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia. 

IV. “How THE Problems op Guidance Are Met in a Small City.” 

John Friese, Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

V. “Training Programs for Those Who Are Responsible for Voca- 
tional Guidance.” 

John M. Brewer, Director of Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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VI. ''Critical Review of Present Developments in Vocational 
Guidance with Special Reference to Future Prospects.” 
George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Discussion : 

Helen T. Woolley, Psychologist, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Emery Filbey, Dean of the Extension College, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The discussion from the floor was participated in by Mr. H. D. 
Hatch of Chicago, Asst. Supt. Hamilton of Sioux City, Mr. Hum- 
boldt of Rockford, Illinois; Mrs. Woolley of Detroit, and others. 


The second meeting of the Society was held in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, Tuesday, February 26th at 8:00 p. m. The 
audience of some 1200 persons completely fllled the auditorium and 
listened with interest to the discussion of Part I of the 23rd Year- 
book of the Society, on "The Education of Gifted Children." 
President Judd presided while the following program was given: 

I. "The Work of the Committee on the Education of Gifted 
Children.” 

Guy M. Whipple, Professor of Experimental Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Secretary of the Society, and Chairman of the 
Committee. 

II. "Methods of Selecting Superior Children in School.” 

Bird T. Baldwin, Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 

III. "Characteristic and Significant Differences Between the “X” 

and "Z” Pupils in the Detroit Schools.” 

Anna M. Engel, Assistant Supervisor of Special Education, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

IV. "The School Progress of Superior Pupils Under a System of 

Individual Instruction.” 

Carleton W. Washbume, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

V. "Scientific Evidence Bearing on Special Treatment of Gifted 
Children.” 

Prank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Discussion : 

Harvey G. Townsend, Professor of Education, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

H. H. Goddard, Professor of Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

In the discussion that ensued, remarks were made by Messrs. 
Rugg, West, Gary Myers, and Miss Laura Zirbes. There was also 
discussion between Messrs. Baldwin and Freeman concerning cer- 
tain points which had been introduced by Dr. Freeman in his 
paper. The discussion was concluded by Dr. Whipple. 

Immediately after this program was held the Business Meeting 
of the Society: 

The following changes in the Constitution of the Society (sections 
not cited to remain as at present) were adopted with no dissenting 
vote: 

Article II 

Object : — Its purposes are to carry on the investigation of educational 
problems, to publish the results, and to promote their discussion. 

Article III 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of 
this Society is eligible to membership and shall become such on pay- 
ment of dues as prescribed. 

Section 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to participate in 
discussion, and under certain conditions, to hold office. 

Article IV 

Officers : — Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a Board of 
Directors, a Council, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of six members of the 
Society and the Secretary-Treasurer. Only active members who have con- 
tributed to the Yearbooks shall be eligible to serve as directors. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected by the Society to 
serve for three years, beginning on January first after their election. 
Two members of the Board shall be elected annually (and such addi- 
tional members as may be necessary to fill vacancies that may have 
arisen). 

This election shall be conducted by an annual mail ballot of all active 
members of the Society. A primary ballot shall be secured in October in 
which the active members shall nominate from a list of members eligible 
to said Board. The names of the six persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes on this primary ballot shall be submitted in November for a 
second ballot for the election of the two members of the Board. The two 
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persons (or more in the case of special vacancies) then receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors shall have general charge of the 
work of the Society, shall appoint its own Chairman, shall appoint the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the members of the Council. It shall have 
power to fill vacancies within its membership, until a successor shall be 
elected as prescribed in Section 3. 

Section 6. The Council shall consist of the Board of Directors, the 
chairmen of the Society’s Yearbook and Research Committees, and such 
other active members of the Society as the Board of Directors may ap- 
point from time to time. 

Section 6. The function of the Council shall be to further the objects 
of the Society by assisting the Board of Directors in planning and carry- 
ing forward the educational undertakings of the Society. 

Article V 

For “Executive Committee,” read “Board of Directors.” 

Article VI 

For “Executive Committee,” read “Board of Directors.” 

After the adoption of these changes in the Constitution, the 
following subsidiary recommendation was unanimously adopted : 

Subsidiary Recommendation 

In order to provide continuity of policy and personnel, it is recom- 
mended that the present members of the Board of Trustees and of the 
Executive Committee and the retiring president constitute the Board of 
Directors for 1924, that is, until the new plan shall go into operation, 
and that the present Secretary-Treasurer continue in office until the 
expiration of his present term of appointment. 

It is further recommended that on December 31st, 1924, two members 
of the then Board of Directors (as determined by the Board) shall 
retire, and similarly, annually, until the full Board of Directors has been 
elected as provided by the amended constitution. 

Attention was called by President Judd to plans for future 
Yearbooks, The statement of these plans already circulated by mail 
among the active members of the Society is as follows : 

PLANS FOR YEARBOOKS 

The officers of the Society have prepared (1) a list of accepted Fear- 
book topics, and (2) a list of other Yearbook topics under consideration. 
It is further planned that these lists may be extended by the addition of 
topics proposed by active members of the Society and also by the in- 
clusion of Yearbook material that may have been initiated by other edu- 
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cational organizations which may seek alliance with this Society for the 
purpose of publication. This material must, of course, have the sanction 
of the Board of Directors, and suitable arrangements must be made for 
the co-operation of the Society’s representatives. It is hoped that funds 
for subsidizing certain of the Society’s undertakings may be secured in 
the form of subventions from various organizations that are devoted to 
the facilitation of research in education. 

1. Accepted Yearbook Topics 
I. Methods of Teaching 

II. Individualized Instruction 

III. The Limitations of Training 

IV. The Technique of Curriculum Making 

V. The Education of Gifted Children (continuation of present com- 
mittee) 

2. Yearbook Topics under Consideration 

VI. Remedial Training of Speech Defectives in the Public Schools 

VII. Methods of Learning in High-School Subjects 

VIII. Elimination and Retardation (Promotion and Non-Promotion) 

IX. The Psychology and Pedagogy of Special Abilities and Disabil- 
ities 

X. Personnel Problems in College Administration 

XI. The Development of Musical Appreciation in the Public School 

XII. The Non-Intellectual (Dynamic) Traits of Personality 

XIII. Studies of the Several School Subjects 

Members of the Society who desire to co-operate actively in any of 
these undertakings are invited to notify the Secretary to that effect. 
Members who wish to see other topics undertaken are invited to forward 
to the Secretary detailed statements of such problems, including an out- 
line of the methods by which it is proposed to attack their solution. 

On motion of the Secretary, honorary membership was unani- 
mously voted James H. Van Sickle, now of Dade City, Florida, who 
relinquished the superintendency of schools at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, August 31, 1923, and who has for many years been 
actively interested in the welfare of this Society and its under- 
takings. 

On motion of the Secretary, the Society adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote, the following resolutions: 

Whereas, death has removed from the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Stephen S. Colvin, a man who 
has for many years served the Society as a member of 
its Executive Committee, as a contributor to its Yearbooks 
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of thoughtful and stimulating articles, and as an earnest 
advocate of its professional aims; 

Be It Resolved : That this Society, at its annual meeting 
held at Chicago, February 26, 1924, hereby bears witness to 
its deep appreciation of Professor Colvin’s services to the 
Society, to its admiration for his rare personal qualifica- 
tions as a teacher, an investigator, and a leader in educa- 
tional thought, and to its sense of abiding loss which his 
death has brought to us, his fellow-workers. 

Be It Also Resolved : That these resolutions be entered 
upon the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy of them 
be sent to Professor Colvin’s family. 

On motion, the business meeting then adjourned. 


The third meeting of the Society, held in the Cameo Room of 
the Morrison Hotel, Wednesday, February 27th, at 2:15 p. m., was 
a joint meeting of the Society and the Department of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This meeting was devoted to a discussion of Section 2, 
Part II (Vocational Education for the Industries) of the Twenty- 
third Yearbook of the Society, prepared under the Chairmanship 
of A. H. Edgerton, and entitled “Vocational Guidance and Voca- 
tional Education for the Industries.” 

President Judd called the meeting to order and, after brief intro- 
ductory remarks, turned the meeting over to the Chairmanship of 
Superintendent Greer. 

Save for the absence of Mr. Prosser, the following program was 
given as scheduled: 

I. “Present Trends and Friendly Enemies of Industrial Educa- 

tion.” 

A. H. Edgerton, Supervisor of Vocational Information and Guid- 
ance, Teachers College and the Lincoln School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, New York. 

II. “Provisions for Industrial Education in the Public Schools.” 

Howard Briggs, Director of Vocational Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

hi. “What Is the Place of Analysis in Vocational Curriculum 
Building?” 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, Indiana University, 
and President of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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IV. “How Dobs the Instruction in Vocational Schools Provide for 
Individual Differences?” 

Robert H. Rodgers, Bureau of Vocational Teacher Training, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

V. “What Methods Are Used for Training Workers in Industry?” 
Charles Prosser, Director of William Hood Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

VI. “What Is the Future Outlook for Industrial Education in the 
United States?” 

K. G. Smith, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Discussion : 

J. G. Collicott, Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

Erwin E. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Flint, Michigan. 

Dr. Snedden joined Superintendent Collicott and Superintendent 
Lewis in the discussion. 


Guy M. Whipple, Secretary, 



SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

At the behest of the Board of Directors, the Secretary has pre- 
pared the following synopsis, in order that the members of the 
Society may be informed concerning the acts and policies of those 
who are directing the Society. The synopsis does not comprise all 
the business transacted by the Board, since numerous matters of 
minor importance have been omitted entirely. 

First Meeting of the Board 
(Cleveland, Ohio, April 13, 1924.) 

Those present were: Messrs. Judd, Koos, Lord, Rugg, Whipple. 

Those absent were: Messrs. Courtis, Holmes. 

(1) In connection with requests from several persons for permis- 
sion to quote excerpts from the Society’s Yearbooks, it was voted 
that in general there should be a liberal policy in granting permis- 
sion to quote from the Yearbooks, but that all persons who quoted 
material should be asked to give specific reference to author, volume, 
date, chapter, and page, and, when the excerpts were at all lengthy, 
to add some statement calling the attention of the reader to the 
desirability of referring to the original material. 

(2) The Secretary and Dr. Judd were appointed representatives 
on the Council of the A. A. A. S. 

(3) A communication from Dr. Chadsey requested that the Society 
consider the adoption of a resolution favoring the policy on the part 
of school boards and superintendents of releasing teachers in service 
from some portion of their ordinary duties when they were engaged 
in professional undertakings. It was voted that the Directors recom- 
mend such a resolution for favorable action at the 1925 meeting, 
and Dr. Rugg was requested to draw up a resolution for presenta- 
tion at that time. 

(4) A communication from the United States Commissioner of 
Education having requested the Society to send a representative, if 
possible, to the Pedagogical Congress to be held at Santiago, Chile, 
in the summer of 1925, it was voted that the Directors bring the 
attention of the Society, at its next meeting, to this Congress and 
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that we offer our credentials to any member that might be able to 
attend. 

(5) The Directors authorized expenditures for 1924-25 (12 
months) as follows: 


Secretary’s Office $2,250.00 

Printing New Yearbooks 4,500.00 

Reprinting Various Yearbooks 1,700.00 

Expenses of Directors* Meetings 600.00 

Expenses of Yearbook Committees: 

Yearbook on Curriculum 800.00 

Yearbook on Method 500.00 

Yearbook on Training 700.00 

Yearbook on Individual Instruction 150.00 


(6) W. S. Gray reported satisfactory progress on the part of his 
Committee on Reading and promised the completed manuscript 
for publication in 1925. 

(7) H. 0. Rugg outlined at some length his plans for a Yearbook 
on ‘"The Technique of Curriculum Making'' and there was general 
discussion concerning its contents. 

(8) C. W. Washburne was asked to draw up a more extended out- 
line of the Yearbook which he had already sketched informally on 
the subject of “Individual Instruction." He was asked also to pre- 
sent a list of the members of the committee and urged to plan this 
book for printing in 1926. 

(9) The Board went on record as urging Mr. Courtis to push 
the work on the Yearbook dealing with “Methods" as rapidly as 
possible and appropriated $500.00 towards the expenses of the 
committee. 

(10) L. M. Terman was asked to report as soon as possible con- 
cerning a list of members for a committee, to be headed by himself, 
to prepare a Yearbook on “The Limitations of Training" and a 
sum not to exceed $700.00 was allowed for holding an early meeting 
of this committee. 

(11) The committee which had prepared the Yearbook on “Gifted 
Children" under the chairmanship of G. M. Whipple, requested that 
the committee be continued indefinitely with the hope that after 
several years it might be possible to present another Yearbook 
supplementing the one prepared by this committee in 1924. 
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(12) Charles S. Berry having reported that he found it for the 
present inadvisable to prepare a Yearbook on “Special Abilities 
and Disabilities/’ the Board voted that no action be taken for the 
present in connection with this Yearbook. 

(13) “A Report on Colleges of Liberal Arts,” prepared by F. J. 
Kelly, which had been previously submitted for consideration as 
a Yearbook had since then been given publication in other journals, 
so this topic was stricken from the list of proposed Yearbooks. 

(14) The Yearbook on “Musical Appreciation” had been sug- 
gested by G. M. Whipple, who reported that he was not ready at 
present to make definite proposals, but wished the topic continued 
on the list of possible Yearbooks for future consideration. 

(15) Communications having been received from Ernest Burn- 
ham, Norman Frost, and Harold Van Buren concerning the de- 
sirability of a Yearbook dealing with “Rural Education,” Mr. Burn- 
ham was requested to submit a more detailed account of such a 
Yearbook for presentation at the fall meeting of the Board. 

(16) Communications were read from John L. Horn, of Mills 
College, suggesting a Yearbook on “Speech Defectives.” The Board 
felt that this topic would probably interest a comparatively small 
number of our readers and would, furthermore, be better under- 
taken by some other agency than this Society. 

(17) Communications from Earle Rugg concerning the desir- 
ability of a Yearbook dealing with “Extra-Class Activities” were 
read and discussed. The Directors requested L. V. Koos to com- 
municate with Mr. Rugg and others and to bring to the fall meeting 
a possible program for this Yearbook. 

(18) The Secretary reported his correspondence with respect to 
Yearbooks and co-operation in their preparation had with the fol- 
lowing persons: F. R. Pauly, L. C. Sears, P. F. Finner, W. T. 
Sanger, Leo Horst, A. R. Mead, Frances F. Bernard, Mary L. 
Patrick, E. F. Buchner, Lida B. Earhart, Agnes L. Rogers, Lucia 
B. Mirrielees, and Edward Rynearson. 

The Board expressed its appreciation of the excellent spirit of 
co-operation shown by these members. 

(19) On the basis of the decision made with respect to the fore- 
going Yearbooks, the Directors proposed that certain general prln- 
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ciples should be regarded as controlling the organization and opera- 
tion of the Yearbook committees in general. These general principles 
included the following: 

(a) All Yearbooks must be passed upon and specifically author- 
ized by the Board of Directors before they become official under- 
takings of the Society. 

(b) The chairman of each Yearbook committee, having been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, is expected, as soon thereafter 
as feasible, to propose to the Board the names of the persons whom 
he desires to have form the personnel of his committee, and these 
appointments must have the sanction of the Board to become official. 

(c) The chairman may make use of the services of other persons 
than the authorized committee members, both in consultation and 
in contributing to the Yearbook, but these additional persons are 
to be regarded as “associates” of the official committee, not as 
“members” of it. 

(d) Funds appropriated for the holding of committee meetings 
may be used to cover the travelling expenses of committee mem- 
bers, but not of associates. 

(e) The Society will not be liable for expenses incurred by com- 
mittee chairmen in excess of the amounts specified for each com- 
mittee by the Board of Directors. 

(f) Committee chairmen are expected to use reasonable care to 
arrange their committee meetings with respect to number, time, 
and place in such a way as to conserve the financial resources of the 
Society. 

(g) Each committee chairman is to present to the Board of 
Directors at its annual fall meeting a report of progress upon the 
work going on under his direction. 

(h) Every effort should be made to present at the fall meeting 
of the Board of Directors (to be held on or about October 1st when- 
ever possible) as complete a formulation as possible of any Yearbook 
which it is proposed to publish for the meeting of the Society to be 
held the February following. 

(20) C. H. Judd was unanimously elected Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, to serve until December 31, 1924. 

(21) C. H. Judd and H. W. Holmes were selected as the two 
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members to retire December 31, 1924 — retiring members being, 
under the Constitution, eligible for re-election. 

(22) The Secretary was requested to present at the fall meeting 
arguments for and against the continuance of the present forms 
of membership. 


Second Meeting of the Board 
(Chicago, Illinois, November 8, 1924.) 

Present: Messrs, Courtis, Holmes, Judd, Koos, Lord, Rugg, 
Whipple. 

(1) The “Announcement,** as proposed for printing by the 
Secretary, was approved. 

(2) A request for rates for advertising space in the Yearbook was 
received. The Directors approved the reply which had been made 
by the Secretary to the effect that advertising, except for the list 
of the Society’s own publications, was contrary to precedent and to 
the spirit of the Society*s Yearbooks, 

(3) Correspondence was submitted between the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Board and officials of Section Q of the A. A. A. S. 
The Board endorsed the position taken by its representatives to 
the effect that it seemed undesirable to arrange for a formal meet- 
ing of this Society in December in affiliation with Section Q. 

(4) It was voted that the list of active members to be printed 
in the Yearbook should hereafter be made up of active members 
of the Society as of December 31st of the preceding year, rather 
than limit it to those who had at that time paid their dues in advance 
for the following year. 

(6) The Secretary and H. W. Holmes were made a committee 
with power to arrange a contract with the Atlantic Printing Com- 
pany for the printing of the 1925 Yearbooks, 

(6) It was voted to enter on the minutes as a matter of record, 
the Secretary’s statement concerning progress being made in de- 
veloping his office to a point where it might operate independently of 
any connection with institutions to which he might be attached. 
The Secretary*s report also showed that the time expended by him 
upon the Society*s business averaged more than ten hours a week. 

(7) It was voted that the budget for each calendar year be voted 
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at the fall meeting preceding that year; also that as a matter of 
policy, funds appropriated for a budget are to be regarded as 
charges against the Society — ^that is, as not available for any other 
activity than the one for which they have been appropriated. 

(8) It was estimated that $3,850.00 was already committed as 
possible expenditures prior to January 1, 1926, of which amount 
$2,200.00 was still tied up in the form of appropriations made to 
Yearbook committees. In addition, the following budget was voted 
for 1926: 


For the Secretary’s Office $2,500.00 

For Meetings of the Board of Directors 1,320.00 

For Printing and Distributing Yearbooks 8,500.00 

For further expenses of Yearbook Committees 850.00 


(9) It was voted not to include in the final ballot, to be mailed 
to the active members for the election of two members of the 
Board, any statements concerning the professional activities of the 
persons named in the ballot. It was also voted that the signatures 
of active members be not required in returning these ballots. 

(10) Correspondence was reported by the Secretary dealing with 
the protests which had been made concerning the policy of the 
Society in the election of its Board of Directors. The Board voted 
unanimously that no further action need be taken concerning the 
matter raised in this correspondence. 

(11) On the basis of a summary of the arguments for and against 
continuing the present forms of membership, it was unanimously 
voted that no change be made in these forms, but that so far as 
possible the desirability of active membership be increased by 
offering to active members various types of service and oppor- 
tunities in addition to the privileges they already enjoy. 

(12) C. W. Washburne submitted a typewritten outline of a Year- 
book on “Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences.” The 
Board authorized the publication of this Yearbook in 1925 and ap- 
propriated not to exceed $200.00 (in place of the $160.00 previously 
appropriated) for the expenses of preparing this Yearbook for 
publication. It was further voted that in arranging the program 
for this Yearbook an effort be made to secure 30 minutes of free 
discussion from the floor, and that a summary of the salient con- 
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tentions of the Yearbook be mailed in November to active members 
of the Society for the purpose of stimulating this discussion. 

(13) W. S. Gray submitted an outline of the Yearbook on 
“Reading.” It was voted that this be printed in 1925 and that a 
similar effort be made, as in the case of the foregoing Yearbook, 
to secure active discussion of its contents from the floor at the 
annual meeting. 

(14) H. 0. Rugg reported progress made by the committee of 
which he is chairman, in preparation of a Yearbook on the “Tech- 
nique of Curriculum Making,” and similar reports were made for 
their respective committees by Messrs. Courtis, Terman, and Koos. 
(Statements concerning these Yearbooks appear elsewhere in this 
volume.) 

The Board appropriated a sum not to exceed $800.00 for the 
use of the Committee on “Extra-Class Activities” with the expecta- 
tion that this Yearbook would be ready for printing in 1927. 

(16) Correspondence was read by C. H. Judd and Miss Hoefer 
concerning the possibility of a Yearbook dealing with “Health Edu- 
cation.” It was voted that in view of our present commitments and 
of the numerous agencies that might better undertake the assem- 
bling of material on this topic, that we should not undertake a Year- 
book on “Health Education.” 

(16) A proposal from Mr. Gary Myers suggesting a Yearbook 
on “The Prevention of Errors” was acted upon similarly to the 
foregoing proposal. 

(17) The Secretary suggested that a Yearbook on “Mental 
Hygiene and the Schools” ought to meet a ready reception, and 
outlined his ideas of its contents. The Secretary was requested to 
communicate with various persons and report at the next meeting 
of the Board concerning the feasibility of such a Yearbook. 

(18) It was voted that the next meeting of the Directors be 
held Saturday, February 1, 1926, in connection with the session of 
the National Education Association, and that there be a regular 
meeting in the fall, in October or November. The decision as to 
whether there should also be a meeting in May was deferred to 
the February meeting. 

(19) It was voted that the Chairman of each Yearbook com- 
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mittee be asked to report at each fall meeting, showing the progress 
of his committee during the past year and citing its needs for the 
ensuing year. 

(20) It was voted that the clerical expenses of committees be 
regarded as a legitimate charge against the appropriation of these 
committees, in addition to the travelling expenses incurred in hold- 
ing meetings of the committees. 

(21) In view of a suggestion that one of the Yearbooks be dedi- 
cated to an individual, it was unanimously voted that, as a matter 
of policy, the Board does not favor the adoption of this suggestion. 

(22) C. H. Judd was requested by the Board to prepare, for pres- 
entation at the February meeting, resolutions on the death of S. C. 
Parker, who had been prominently connected with the Society for 
many years. 

(23) It was voted that the selection of the presiding officers for 
the February meeting be left to C. H. Judd, with power. 



REPORTS ON YEARBOOKS IN PREPARATION 

In order that members of the Society may be informed concern- 
ing the activities that are in progress in the preparation of forth- 
coming Yearbooks, the chairman of each of the committees now 
definitely under way has been requested by the Board of Directors 
to present brief reports to indicate the purpose and scope of his 
Yearbook, the method of procedure that is being followed, and the 
progress that has been made. Members of the Society are once more 
urged to communicate freely with these chairmen upon any of the 
matters here set forth, to the end of making each Yearbook a truly 
co-operative undertaking. 

I 

The Yearbook on 'The Technique of Curriculum-Making"* 


Chairman: Dr. Harold 0. Rugg, The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York City. 


The committee in charge of the preparation of this Yearbook, 
which is expected for publication in 1926, consists of Messrs. 
Franklin Bobbitt, F. G. Bonser, W. W. Charters, Ernest Horn, 
W. H. Kilpatrick, and Harold Rugg, chairman. A meeting of some 
members of the committee was held in April, and of others of the 
committee in September, 1924. 

The intention of the committee is to put forth a critical study, 
frankly theoretical, organized around a series of moot questions. 
The assembling of previous research studies on the curriculum was 
originally contemplated, but is now abandoned because this has now 
been done by the Curriculum Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. An account may, however, be included of actual 
curriculum-making now going on in public school systems. The 
introductory material will include some discussion of the strategic 
importance of the curriculum, an account of the scientific move- 
ment in curriculum-making and the contribution of the "free- 
school" movement. The body of the Yearbook, however, will center 
upon the “how" of curriculum-making — ^how objectives shall be 

* In the absence of any statement from the Chairman, this account 
has been prepared by the Secretary on the basis of notes taken of a 
statement by Dr. Rugg to the Board of Directors. 
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determined, how materials shall be selected, how modes of organiza- 
tion shall be determined, and how the grade-placement of materials 
shall be determined. An annotated bibliography will be prepared. 

II 

The Yearbook on “Methods of Measuring the Efficiency op 

Teaching" 

Chairman: Stuart A. Courtis, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The advances made possible by the scientific study of educational 
problems have served to direct the attention of certain groups of 
educational workers to method in a new way. On the basis of certain 
evidence, the hypothesis has been formulated that “the value of 
what a child learns is determined almost completely by the way he 
learns it;" that is, by the method of teaching employed. The 'new' 
education, which throughout the world is winning advocates at an 
astonishingly rapid rate, is characterized by changes in classroom 
procedure far more radical than those in subject matter. If the 
claims made for the effect of method should prove to be well 
founded, then as revolutionary a transformation is likely to take 
place in education as took place when astrology changed to astron- 
omy and alchemy to chemistry. The problem of method would, for 
our age, become the crucial problem in education. 

The committee having this Yearbook in charge proposes to deter- 
mine the validity of the fundamental hypothesis quoted above. The 
problem resolves itself into two parts, each of which should result 
in a yearbook. The first need is for reliable means of determining 
the method of teaching being used by a teacher and the degree of 
skill with which it is used. The second need is for reliable means of 
measuring the various aspects of the effects produced and thus de- 
termining the efficiency of the teaching from the various points of 
view. 

The law of the single variable demands that, in the final measure- 
ment of comparative efficiency, method be the only variable factor. 
This means that teachers using different methods must be of com- 
parable degrees of skill in the control of their method. It means also 
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the clear recognition of a fact, too often ignored in educational ex- 
perimentation, that the product of teaching effort has many aspects 
and that no measurement of comparative efficiency is valid which 
does not include comparison of the effects produced in all the signifi- 
cant aspects. 

Specifically, the work of the committee will consist of the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Determination of the significant objective characteristics of 
the various methods of teaching (question-and-answer method, 
project, problem, lecture method, etc.) and of methods of analysis, 
classification, and identification. 

2. Construction of scales for the measurement of teachers* skill 
in the use of the various methods. 

3. Determination of the significant products of teaching effort 
(as for a particular lesson in arithmetic, knowledge of how to add 
fractions, skill in adding fractions, initiative to use the skill in 
appropriate life situations, etc.). 

4. Construction of valid tests for the measurement of each of the 
significant products, 

5. Measurement of the comparative efficiency of the various 
methods of teaching in terms of the products determined upon. 

6. Evaluation of results from the point of view of the determina- 
tion of the contributions of method to results. 

The various phases of the work of the committee differ greatly in 
their difficulty and in the time that will be required to complete 
them. The first step is comparatively simple. The second is only 
slightly more difficult. It is expected that these parts of the commit- 
tee’s work will be ready for publication in 1926. The third, fourth, 
and fifth steps call for the solution of many puzzling problems, and 
while the committee hopes to have further results to report by 1927, 
no definite time can be set at present for the completion of the entire 
labors of the committee. 

All persons willing to co-operate with the committee by attempt- 
ing objective definition and analysis of teaching procedure or by 
reporting actual observation of lessons under the conditions laid 
down by the committee are requested to write to the chairman, de- 
scribing the type of assistance they are willing to render. 
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III 

The Yearbook on the “PossiBUiiTiES and Limitations op 

Training" 

Chairman: Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University, 
California 


The committee on the 1927 Yearbook, consisting of Bagley, 
Baldwin, Brigham, Freeman, Pintner, Whipple, and Terman (chair- 
man), met at Chicago on November 9, 1924, and outlined its 
program of work. This Yearbook will be devoted entirely to in- 
vestigations on the Possibilities and Limitations of Training. It is 
the ancient question of nature versus nurture, with special reference 
to their influence upon the scores earned in intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. The committee regards most of the studies which have 
been made in this field as ambiguous and believes that the problem 
should be taken up anew in investigations which would be more 
conclusive. 

The issues involved are of such fundamental importance in educa- 
tion that the committee hopes it may be possible to enlist the co- 
operation of many investigators. The paragraphs which follow in- 
dicate types of experiments that might be expected to throw light 
on the problem. The list is not intended to be exhaustive. Perhaps 
other lines of attack, even more promising, will be found. Minor 
studies can be published in the Yearbook in full. More extensive 
investigations could be published separately in monograph or book 
form and be merely summarized in the Yearbook. Manuscript for 
the 1927 Yearbook should reach the chairman by September 1, 1926. 

1. Freeman and Terman have secured a grant from the Common- 
wealth Fund for a co-operative study of adopted children. Freeman 
will compare the mental resemblance between adopted children and 
their true sibs with that obtaining between adopted children and 
their foster sibs. Terman will compare true parent-true child re- 
semblance with foster parent-adopted child resemblance. Both 
Freeman and Terman will welcome the co-operation of other in- 
vestigators. Terman is using only foster children who were adopted 
in the first year of life by persons who had no knowledge of their 
heredity. 
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2. Studies should be made of the effect on achievement and intel- 
ligence scores of intensive training in the school subjects or in 
mind-training exercises. Groups thus trained for 6 to 12 months 
should be compared with control groups of equal ability at the 
beginning. 

3. Intelligence tests should be given to relatively uneducated 
groups of children and followed by re-tests of the children after 
they have been subjected to good educational influences. Children 
entering school from exceptionally ignorant homes might be given 
B-S tests at school entrance and again after a year of schooling. 
Children adopted from poor homes into good homes might be fol- 
lowed up and retested. In all such experiments children of foreign 
parentage should be excluded. 

4. Detailed clinical studies should be made of the results of 
special tutoring of individual cases of low I.Q. It is, of course, 
important that the progress made by such cases be rigidly checked 
up by objective methods. 

5. Studies should be made of the success with which children of 
given mental ages can be taught material commonly considered too 
advanced for those mental ages. Examples : reading at mental age 4, 
multiplication table at mental age 6, fractions at mental age 6 or 7, 
map reading at mental age 7, “lessons'' from fables or stories at 
mental age 8, reversing hands of clock at mental age 9, etc. 
Obviously, there is room for any number of experiments in this line. 

6. It is extremely desirable to compare the relative influence on 
pupils' intelligence and achievement scores of such factors as 
(a) teacher training, teacher expertness, teacher salary schedules, 
teacher experience, etc., and (b) mental age of the pupils. 

7. Studies should be made of the relative influence of mental age 
and length of school attendance upon achievement as measured by 
reliable and valid educational tests. Among 1000 ten-year-olds 
(excluding children of foreign parents) the length of school at- 
tendance would probably range from a few months to 60 months. 
To what extent do their achievement test scores depend upon at- 
tendance and to what extent upon Binet mental age? By utilizing 
the method of partial correlation to render constant the factor of 
age, it would be feasible to use children covering a wide range of 
ages. It may be pointed out that in making comparisons of this kind 
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most of the group intelligence tests are unsatisfactory because of 
too close similarity to the achievement tests. 

8. The effects of improved nutrition upon intelligence and 
achievement scores should be measured. Similarly, the effects of 
operations and corrective work with crippled or sickly children. 

9. Conclusive investigations should be made of the extent to 
which such musical abilities as pitch discrimination and sense of 
rhythm can be improved by training. Seashore has promised a con- 
tribution in this line. 

10. In several types of investigations of the relative influence 
of endowment and training it is necessary to have a quantitative 
rating of the cultural status of the child’s home. No satisfactory 
rating scale for this purpose exists. It is hoped that someone will 
undertake to complete one before December, 1926, or at latest before 
September, 1926. 

11. There is another type of investigation that would be desirable, 
namely, teaching various bits of skill or knowledge to children of 
different mental ages and noting the amount of time required to 
attain a given degree of mastery at each mental age. Examples: 
learning new names for a list of common objects, to repeat the 
Greek alphabet, to use the Roman numerals, to say the alphabet 
backwards, to extract square root or cube root, to copy a diamond 
or other geometrical design, to tie a bow knot, to write codes, to 
tell time by the clock, to grasp the solution of a puzzle when shown, 
etc. Such experiments, although they would not afford direct evi- 
dence on the nature-nurture problem, would throw considerable 
light on the extent to which mental age classifications are desirable 
for purposes of instruction. 

In order to avoid duplication of effort, those who are willing to 
undertake an investigation for this Yearbook should communicate 
with the chairman of the committee. Among those who have already 
promised are Seashore, Kelley, Mrs. L. S. Hollingworth, Franzen, 
and Ruch. It is hoped that many others will volunteer. 
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IV 

The Yearbook on “Extra-Class Activities” 

Chairman : Professor Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Among the aspects of school life, especially in our secondary 
schools, which have come in for increasing attention in recent 
years, are what are commonly referred to as “extra-curricular 
activities,” e. g., athletics, dramatics, debating, musical organiza- 
tions, general organization of the pupil body, student councils, etc. 
In many places the amount of the pupils' time and energy devoted 
to them has been rapidly increasing, in some instances owing to 
what is intended to be constructive encouragement by teachers and 
school heads. In view of the dearth of materials helpful to those 
desirous of encouraging proper development in this field, the Society 
is fostering the assembly and publication, not later than 1927, 
of a yearbook devoted exclusively to problems falling under this 
main head. Those who have had opportunities to secure special 
information or experiences in this field should communicate with 
the chairman as soon after reading this announcement as possible. 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924, Incl. 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1924 

From sale of Yearbooks by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company: 

Balance on royalties January to June, 


1923 $3,900.02 

Royalties June to December, 1923 4,103.89 

Royalties January to June, 1924 4,582.33 $12,586.24 

Interest on savings account, bonds, etc.: 

Interest on savings to Dec. 31, 1924....$ 30.90 

Interest on registered Liberty Bond.. 42.50 

Interest on other Liberty Bonds 63.43 

Interest on royalties 294.62 

Interest on Dominion of Canada Bond 55.00 
Interest on Continental Gas & Elec- 
tric Bond 30.00 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bond 42.50 

Interest on Detroit-Edison Bond 50.00 

Interest on Checking Account 6.79 615.74 

Dues from Active and Associate Members 3,399.19 


Total income for the year 

Total receipts, including initial balance. 


EXPENDITURES FOR 1924 
Yearbooks 

Publishing and Distributing Yearbooks: 


Reprinting 1000 16th Yearbook $ 233.20 

Reprinting ISth Yearbook, Part 1 144.10 

Printing 6000 2Srd Yearbook, Part 1 3,572.33 

Printing 6000 2Srd Yearbook, Part II 3,638.35 

Reprinting 512 15th Yearbook, Part III 138.60 

Reprinting 514 18th Yearbook (Incl. plates).. 475.00 

Mats for 2Srd Yearbook, Parts I and II 523.20 

Reprinting 20th Yearbook, Part II 239.80 

Mailing 23rd Yearbook 694.40 


Preparation of Yearbooks: 


Expenses Committee 2Srd Yearbook, Part L... $ 43.21 

Expenses Edgerton Committee 23rd Yearbook 72.27 

Expenses Washbume Committee 16.25 

Expenses Rugg Committee 21.00 

Expenses Terman Committee 365.18 


Total cost of Yearbooks, 


$10,900.35 


16,601.17 

$27,501.52 


9,659.68 


517.91 

$10,177.59 
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Secretary's Office 

Secretary’s salary $ 1,687.50 

Travelling expenses 125.38 

Clerical assistance 241.13 

Stamps 111.00 

Stationery 158.00 

Telegrams 29.95 

Supplies 37.31 

Safety Deposit Box Rent 2.00 

Miscellaneous 14.44 

Dues refunded, bad checks, etc 5.00 

Exchange .20 

Adding machine 143.00 

Annual banquet 58.00 

Total for Secretary’s Office 2,612.91 

Meetings of Officers 

Executive Committee meeting $ 285.68 

Board of Directors, Cleveland 283.88 

Board of Directors, Chicago 352.80 922.36 

Total expenditures for 1924 $13,712.86 


SUMMARY 

Total expenditures for 1924 $13,712.86 

Balance on hand December 31, 1924: 

Checking account $ 6,228.14 

U. S. A. Treasury Certificates 800.00 

Dominion of Canada Bond (cost value) 979.75 

Continental Gas & Electric Bond (cost value) 930.00 

U. S. A. Treasury Bond 1,000.00 

Detroit-Edison Bond (cost value) 940.00 

Liberty Bonds (cost value) 1,816.97 

Liberty Bond Interest Account 899.62 

Undeposited dues 194.18 $13,788.66 

Total $27,501.52 



HONORARY AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


(This list includes all active members for 1924 and new active members 
enrolled up to January 16, 1925.) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

DeGarmo, Charles, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Dewey, John, Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 

Hanus, Paul H., Harvard University, Cambridfire, Mass. 

Van Sickle, J. H., Dade City, Fla. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Adams, Jesse E., Head Dept, of Education, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 

Adams, Ray H., Supt. of Schools, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Aikin, Dr. Wilford H., Dir., John Burroughs School, Price Rd. and Clay- 
ton Car Line, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Alderman, Professor Grover H., Professor of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Alexander, Carter, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Alexander, Dr. W. A., Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Alger, John L., Normal School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Allen, Professor Fiske, State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois. 

Alleman, S. A., Supt. of Schools, Napoleon ville, Louisiana. 

Allison, Dr. Samuel B., Dist. Supt. in Charge of Special Schools, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

Almack, John C., Box 571, Stanford University, California. 

Alter, Harvey E., Thomas Street School, Rome, New York. 

Althans, C. B., 16 S. Catharine St., La Grange, Illinois. 

Anderson, Professor Elam J., Shanghai College, U. S. P. O. No. 964, 
Shanghai, China. 

Andrews, Professor Benjamin, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, New York. 

Angell, Miss L. Gertrude, The Buffalo Seminary, Bidwell Pkwy., Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Anthony, Miss Katherine M., State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Archer, C. P., Department of Education, State Teachers College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota. 

Arnold, E. J., Supt. of Schools, Huntsville, Ohio. 

Ashbaugh, Dr. Ernest J., Asst. Director, Bur. of Ed. Res., Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ashley, Myron L., 7113 Normal Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Atwood, Principal Abbie A., Douglas School, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Avery, George T., 845 Bryant St., Palo Alto, California. 

Ayer, Professor Fred C., University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Ayer, Miss Jean Y., Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
New York. 

Bacon, Miss G. M., Buffalo Normal School, Buffalo. New York. 

Badanes, Saul, Public School 178, Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, New 
York. 
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Bader» Miss Edith M., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Baker, Supt. C. C., School Dist. No. One, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Baker, Harry J., 100 E. Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Bardy, Joseph, 2114 N. Natrona St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Barnes, Harold, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Barnes, Percival Simpson, Supt. of Schools, E. Hartford, Connecticut. 
Barnhart, E. W., Chief, Commercial Ed. Service, Federal Bd. for Voc. 
Educ., Washington, D. C. 

Barthelmess, Miss H. M., Dept, of Psychology, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Barton, Prof. W. A., 501 N. 6th Ave., Durant, Okla. 

Baumgardner, Miss Nina E., 321 N. Egan Ave., Madison, S. Dak. 
Bayles, E. E., Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 

Barber, Professor Fred H., Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia. 
Bamberger, Miss Florence E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Ballou, Frank W., Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Baldwin, Dr. Bird T., Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Bagley, Dr. William C., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, New York. 

Beaudry, Principal Wilfred, George E. Stacy School, Milford, Massa- 
chussets. 

Bedell, R. B., Supt. of Public Schools, Ashland, Nebraska. 

Bednar, Miss Christine, 132 West Marquette Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Beeby, Daniel J., 7646 S. Green Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bell, J. Carleton, 1032A Sterling Place, Brooklyn, New York, 

Bender, John F., Box 626, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Benedict, Ezra W., Greenwich, Washington City, New York. 

Bennet, H. E., 5807 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bennett, President H. G., Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Oklahoma. 

Bennett, Mrs. V. B., Moorhead School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Benson, Principal Arthur F., Jordan Jr. High School, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Benson, Dr. C. E., New York University, Washington Square, New York 
City, New York. 

Benson, J. R., Principal, Eliot School, 4422 Grove St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Benton, G. W., 100 Washington Square, New York City, New York. 
Bergman, W. G., 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 

Bernard, Mrs. Francis Fenton, Educ. Secy, of A. A. U. W., 1634 I St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Berry, Dr. Charles Scott, 1603 Granger Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Beny, Miss Frances M., Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Board of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Beveridge, J. H., 608 City Hall, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Bick, Miss Anna, 2842- A Victor St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Bickford, C. W., Supt. of Schools, City Building, Lewiston, Maine. 
Birckhead, Supt. E. F., 28 French Ave., Winchester, Ky. 

Bird, Dr. Grace E., Prof, of Educational Psychology, Rhode Island State 
College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Birdsong, Miss Nellie W., Maryland State Normal School, Towson, 
Maryland. 

Blue, Prin. Harold G., Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
Bolenius, Miss Emma Miller, 46 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Brown, Miss Stella E., 7 Belmar Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Brown, Dr. Wesley L., Director of Research, New Trier Township High 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois. 

Buchanan, William D., 6511 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Board of Supts., c/o Arthur L. Gould, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Bolton, Frederick E., University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Booth, Miss Grace E., 1808 Radnor Road, Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 

Bossing, Nelson L., Head Dept, of Education & Psychol., Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. 

Bowyer, Vernon L., Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Boyden, Wallace C., Teachers College City of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Boyer, Charles, Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Boyer, Philip A., 6320 Lawnton Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Boyer, Vernon L., 1320 S. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bradford, Mrs. Mary D., 2603 Franklin St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Brady, Miss Mary J., 3017 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Bragg, Miss Mabel C., Asst. Supt. School Dept., Newton ville, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Breckenridge, Miss Elizabeth, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, 
Kentu^y. 

Breed, Frederick S., 1224 East 57th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Brewer, Miss Anne T., The Hathaway-Brown School, 1945 Ninety- 
Seventh St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brewer, Professor John M., Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Briggs, Dr. Howard L., Director of Vocational Educ., Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Briggs, Dr. Thomas H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, New York. 

Bristow, W. H., Supervising Principal, Milford, Pennsylvania. 

Brogue, Arthur, 6428 Kimbark, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brooks, Professor Fowler D., The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Brooks, Professor John D., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Brown, Gilbert L., Marquette, Michigan. 

Brown, President J. C., State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Brown, President J. Stanley, State Normal School, De Kalb, Illinois. 
Brown, Miss Ethel M., Supervisor-Kinderg-Primary, 202 Parkwood 
Blvd., Schenectady, New York. 

Browne, Mrs. Hetty S., Hyattsville, Maryland. 

Brueckner, Dr. L. J., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Buchner, Edward F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Buckingham, Dr. B. R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Buckner, Professor C. A., School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Burkard, William E., 3202 W. Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Burnham, Ernest, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Bus well. Professor G. T., School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Butler, Leslie A., 1301 Thomas St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Butterworth, Julian E., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Byrd, Supt. C. E., Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Byrne, Lee, 416 W. 122nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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